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Introduction: First, Some 
Preliminaries Concerning 
Teacher Thinking 

What you hold in your hands is a book. It isn't just one of those edited 
collections of pieces that have little reason for congregating on the same street 
corner, so to speak. This collection was an outgrowth of the "Teacher Think- 
ing, Teacher Knowing in Language and Literacy" conference sponsored by 
the National Conference on Research in English and the Assembly on Re- 
search of the National Council of Teachers of English in February 1992. 
Nevertheless, it was conceived of as a book from its very beginning. 

Often with edited volumes the authors either all say the same types of 
things in the same ways, or the chapters are so discordant that they seem 
like random treatments from disparate planets. This collection, though includ- 
ing a variety of seemingly discrepant voices, suffers from neither of these 
problems. The papers presented at the conference were commissioned inten- 
tionally to reveal a variety of methods, backgrounds, approaches, and per- 
spectives. University- and school-based scholars presented papers. Teachers, 
professors, and school administrators had their say. Critical theorists, cogni- 
tive psychologists, progressive educators, and others were included. The 
emphasis shifted among elementary, middle, secondary, and college; it also 
shifted around issues of preservice and inservice education. The conference 
was so diverse that more than one speaker upon being invited exclaimed, "Are 
you sure you want to include my work? I don't agree with . . 

In putting this book together, too, I sought diversity of approaches and 
beliefs not to create argument or division, but to bring to bear as broad an 
intelligence as possible on the issues of teaching. Although the chapters here 
reflect a range of opinions, the authors are very similar in some important 
regards. They are unified by their integrity, the seriousness with which they 
approach issues of teaching, and their high level of accomplishment in foster- 
ing teaching as an intellectual pursuit. 

Despite its incredible breadth, and the quite different approaches taken and 
voices heard, the conference came together as a unity, as small conferences 
tend to do. About one hundred people braved Chicago in winter to take part 
in the proceedings, and in a manner of speaking we needed each other. But 
conferences are not books, and what it takes to make them come together is 
not the same. After several of the conference presentations we were able to 
break up into discussion groups, so a lot of provocative ideas were posed that 
aren't usually included in a book. Similarly, we broke bread and worried about 

vii 
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flight plans together, and amplified ideas by asking questions and telling each 
other what we believed to be important. We even had informal topical discus- 
sion groups that operated, more or less, throughout the conference, and com- 
mentators who were charged with the responsibility of trying to help us make 
sense of the proceedings. 

I invited the discussion coordinators and commentators to allow us to 
include their voices in this volume as well. Although there is no way to 
entirely capture the sidebar conversations and off-the-cuff wisdom of our 
colleagues, these participants tried to make sense of what was going on 
throughout the weekend. Sometimes these follow-up pieces provide insightful 
visions of the ideas explored in the papers, and at other times they allow for 
a sense of the reactions and extensions that came from the discussions. These 
follow-up pieces together do a masterful job of helping to bind these essays 
into a real book, because they express the themes of the entire collection. 

When I first began to plan this conference with Lee Odell, Richard Beach, 
and Jerry Harste, I talked to many friends about what we were trying to do. I 
vividly remember telling a practicing elementary school teacher about our 
topic, teacher thinking. Her quick response was, "It sounds like a short 
conference." Similar bad jokes popped up from a number of quarters, as did 
a certain amount of defensiveness. One respected colleague mused as to 
whether it was condescending to talk about "teachers* thinking " in quotation 
marks, so to speak. She wondered how it would go over if the collection were 
about doctors' thinking or lawyers' thinking. I've done a bit of checking, and, 
indeed, there are well-respected scholars who look at the thought processes 
and learning of many other professionals, with neither apology nor insult (see 
for instance Coombs, May, and Small 1986; Gottfredson and Gottfredson 
1988; Hawkins 1983). 

Like every important profession — in which member judgment and decision 
making are hallmarks of the job — ours has two critical reasons for wishing to 
understand the knowledge and thinking of its members. First, it is essential 
for us to understand the thinking of teachers if we are to participate in the 
development and growth of our newer colleagues, rather than casting them 
forth with some ill-conceived degree that represents little in the way of true 
professional knowledge or accomplishment. Second, it is important that we 
come to understand ho teachers think, and what they know, if teachers as 
professionals are to gain maximum power over their own thinking. 

So why the defensiveness? In the past, teacher development has too often 
been seized upon as the province of the university professor — working in a 
sort of "How can I operate on teachers more effectively?" mode. The imbal- 
ance of power between school and university, teacher and professor, is palpa- 
ble, as well as unnerving and potentially destructive. This collection was 
assembled from a somewhat different vantage point: Within this text it is 
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recognized that teacher growth can be facilitated by universities, but that there 
are important avenues for such growth within the teaching community itself. 
Preservice issues are addressed, but so are developmental issues that extend 
well beyond the years during which most teachers are involved with their 
universities. Chapters were written by university professors who study teacher 
development and by classroom teachers and administrators who are immersed 
in the same issues. As we look at teachers throughout this volume— their (our) 
development, thought processes, knowledge, and inquiries— with a variety of 
lenses, please keep in mind that our effort is not to look down upon teachers. 
Our lenses were aimed neither up nor down, but straight ahead, colleague to 
colleague (and often at ourselves in a mirror). Not surprisingly, a number of 
the chapters deal with issues of power and authority. 

This volume reflects an incredible ferment of ideas about teacher develop- 
ment. The authors present, and argue for, the use of different ways of accom- 
plishing growth through teaching. The approaches put forth include the study 
of cases, autobiography, reflection, cultural ethnography, lore, and research, 
among many others. And while the techniques, practices, and examples are 
persuasive, I found the rich views of teaching articulated here to be even more 
compelling. By the end of the book, I felt that I had a much better idea of what 
a good teacher is— and how I might become a better one. 

Be prepared to hear about the dignity of the teacher as an individual, the 
need for true community, the potential benefits of teacher inquiry, and the 
benefits of careful attention to the contexts and conditions of teaching. These 
are ideas that we in education hear a lot about these days, of course. What 
moves the discussions in this book from the purely rhetorical to something 
deeper and more meaningful is that these authors do not flinch from the 
complexity of these topics, and they make them come alive with the methods 
they use. This is a book, because as you take the journey from cover to cover, 
you will come to understand those four themes more profoundly. 

— Timothy Shanahan 
University of Illinois at Chicago 
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1 Knowing, Believing, and the 
Teaching of English 



Pamela L. Grossman 
University of Washington 

Lee S. Shulman 
Stanford University 



What do good teachers know and how do they construct their insights 
about literacy, interpretation, and craft? Pamela Grossman and Lee 
Shulman reflect on the scope of English education, and consider the 
nature of knowledge in English. They then carefully explore the develop- 
ment of teacher knowledge in English language arts instruction. On the 
basis of their analysis, they propose a professional education focused on 
the interpretation of u cases of teaching. " 



In the halls of Congress and in the conference rooms of statehouses, knowl- 
edge has become politically significant. Even as the Cold War becomes a 
memory, the new economic crusades are boldly proclaimed. America has lost 
her economic primacy because she has lost her children's minds. Our educa- 
tional standards have slipped, leaving us vulnerable to defeat on all fronts- 
economic, political, even moral. We must immediately pursue new campaigns 
of the mind and of the spirit, setting the highest standards for our students 1 
intellectual achievements. We must become deeply concerned with the knowl- 
edge and skills our students develop and with systems of education and 
assessment designed to foster those accomplishments. The battles will be 
fought on ields named English, \4athematics, History, Geography, and Sci- 
ence. The generals are political leaders, the foot soldiers are students, and— 
apparently— the oft-ignored combat officers are the nation's teachers. 

When serious educational problems become grist for political mills, po- 
lemic and hyperbole typically characterize the resulting discourse. But, as 
John Dewey recognized in his preface to Experience and Education ([1938] 
1963), theoretical or ideological controversies typically underlie salient social 
conflicts. The concerns over what U.S. students ought to know and be able to 
do are more than convenient topics for political mischief. They are enduring 
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questions for each subject-matter domain of the school curriculum. On rare 
occasions the leaders of a curriculum area achieve a modicum of consensus 
regarding its content and scope. Even so, the question of what teachers should 
understand if they wish to teach a domain responsibly is no simple challenge. 
In the field of English teaching, where canons are under question and "con- 
sensus" is more frequently misspelled than accomplished, the problem of 
teacher knowledge is daunting. 

How can we think about teacher knowledge in English? What are the 
grounds on which competing claims for needed teacher knowledge can be 
supported or dismissed? What are the implications of such positions for views 
of teacher preparation that include the liberal arts component of undergraduate 
education, as well as coursework in pedagogy? What kinds of research in 
learning, teaching, and teacher development can be fruitfully pursued in 
conjunction with these questions? 

The Diffuse Nature of English as a Subject Area 

In order to study issues related to teacher knowledge in English, we first have 
to pin down the very subject called English— hardly an easy task! As Apple- 
bee remarked in his history of the teaching of English: 

Whether the model for the educational process has been growth in lan- 
guage, the four basic skills (reading, writing, listening, speaking) or the 
three basic disciplines (language, literature, and composition) some as- 
pects of what teachers considered to be important have been lost. . . . 
Inevitably, the edges of the subject have blurred and wavered, creating 
for the teacher of English a perpetual crisis of identity. (Applebee 1974, 
245-46) 

Another author calls English "the least subject-like of subjects, the least 
susceptible to definition" (Rosen 1581, 5). Barnes, Barnes, and Clarke (1984) 
detail the alternative "versions" of English found in British classrooms, and 
in his account of the English Coalition Conference held at Wye, tellingly 
entitled What h English? Peter Elbow comments, "This book is trying to paint 
a picture of a orofession that cannot define what it is" (1990, v). 

This crisis of identity and persistent ambiguity regarding the subject affect 
researchers in English education as well. Few of us attempt to look at the field 
as a whole. Instead, we choose to concentrate on the areas of writing, or 
literature, or language, with some attempts to interrelate perhaps two of these 
areas. Or perhaps we focus on the basic skills of language arts— reading, 
writing, listening, or speaking. Studies of teacher knowledge in English have 
often simplified the problem space of English by choosing to study teacher 
knowledge in one of these areas. One early study of teacher knowledge, for 
example, investigated preservice teachers 1 knowledge of literary criticism 
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(Madsen 1968). In our studies of teacher knowledge in the "Knowledge 
Growth in Teaching" research, we looked primarily at knowledge of literature, 
with some attention to knowledge of writing (Shulman and Grossman 1987). 
Researchers at the Center for Research on Teacher Education at Michigan 
State University have chosen to focus on teachers' knowledge of writing 
(Comeaux and Gomez 1990, 1991; Gomez 1988). Yet teachers of English do 
not have the luxury of simplifying their p roblem space in teaching— they must 
teach all of these curricular areas. The areas of language, literature, and 
writing are not as detachable in practice as we sometimes represent them to 
be in research. So the multifaceted an^i diffuse nature of English as a subject 
area poses dilemmas for research on teacher knowledge. 

The very multiplicity inherent in English as a subject matter, however, is 
precisely what makes teacher knowledge such an important issue to grasp. As 
Grossman argues in a paper on English as a context for secondary school 
teaching: 

As an inherently ambiguous subject, which is less hierarchically organ- 
ized than is math and encompasses a variety of subdomains, English may 
offer teachers greater freedom within the confines of the classroom. As 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, for teachers to cover all of the 
territory encompassed by the subject of English, teachers may necessar- 
ily select the purposes and areas they plan to emphasize in their class- 
rooms. The inherent complexity of the subject, with its separate domains 
and subcomponents, may also offer teachers greater autonomy in devel- 
oping curriculum. (Grossman 1993, 7) 

This point regarding the potential' for individual autonomy embedded within 
the very nature of English as a subject matter reflects analyses of role confu- 
sion and complexity in other domains; Coser (1975), for example, argues that 
the multiplicity of expectations facing an individual creates the possibility for 
individual choice. 

The potential for individual autonomy within the subject matter of English 
places greater demands on teachers' understanding of the subject. In order to 
make informed curricular decisions, in order to decide to exploit one aspect 
of the "curriculum potential" of English rather than another (Ben-Peretz 
1975), teachers rely on their own understandings and beliefs about the nature 
of the discipline. 1 Even in districts that prescribe a certain set of texts to be 
read, English teachers still exercise considerable choice about additional texts 
to include, and about ways to approach the prescribed texts. The adoption of 
whole language programs in a number of schools across the country also 
poses important questions about elementary teachers' knowledge of literature 
and language. Although part of the allure of whole language programs has 
been the greater autonomy given to teachers to shape curricula to meet the 
particular needs and backgrounds of students in developing literacy, such 
programs also place greater demands on individual teachers' knowledge of 
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texts, literature, and language (Florio-Ruane, Mosenthal, Denyer, Harris and 
Kirscher 1990; Wells 1990). Again, the inclusive nature of whole language 
approaches, in which literature, writing, and other aspects of the language arts 
are combined, requires teachers to make decisions about which particular 
aspects of language arts to emphasize at particular times. What guides teach- 
ers' thinking and decision making in these contexts? Teachers 1 knowledge and 
understanding of literature and other language arts provides a potential source 
for pedagogical reasoning. 2 

The Nature of "Knowledge" in English 

The second problem in research on teacher knowledge is unpacking what 
constitutes knowledge in English. Much of the research in teachers 1 knowl- 
edge from the 1960s originated in the areas of science and math; many of the 
early studies, in fact, were done in the context of large-scale curriculum 
development, such as the School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) work at 
Stanford. Current studies of teacher knowledge also have concentrated on the 
areas of science and math; for example, in the second volume of Advances in 
Research on Teaching (Brophy 1991), which is dedicated to the topic of 
teachers' subject-matter knowledge in relationship to teaching practice, six of 
the nine chapters address science or math, while only two chapters discuss 
English. In part, the research on teacher knowledge has been dominated by 
what Bruner (1986) has termed "paradigmatic ways of knowing." This focus 
on paradigmatic ways of knowing has implications for the nature of both 
research questions and methods. For example, in the areas of science and 
math, researchers often compare teachers 1 knowledge of a particular topic in 
science or math to disciplinary knowledge of that same topic, demonstrating 
how teachers' knowledge differs from that of experts in the field (see Ball 
1990; Hashweh 1987). This may be a less appropriate research model for 
those of us who want to study teacher knowledge in areas that are charac- 
terized more by narrative ways of knowing, again using Bruner's distinction, 
or, perhaps more important, in areas characterized by considerable internal 
conflict concerning what can and should be known. If English represents a set 
of competing schools of thought regarding the very nature of reading and 
writing, what does it mean to know English well enough to teach it? 

Part of the difficulty in studying teachers' theoretical knowledge of litera- 
ture, for example, is that there are multiple theories against which to look at 
teachers' knowledge. And yet, understanding teachers' theoretical stances 
toward literature may be critical to understanding their approaches to teach- 
ing. As Elbow (1990) and Scholes (1985) remind us, any act of teaching is 
implicitly theoretical; "teaching and theory are always implicated in one 
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another 1 * (Scholes 1985. 102). In teaching a text, teachers act upon assump- 
tions about the nature of text, the nature of literature, what it means to read a 
text, how one marshals evidence to support a particular reading of a text, and 
the very nature of evidence itself. What implications for teacher knowledge 
follow from this theory-laden view of teaching? That we implicitly adopt a 
theoretical stance when we teach does not necessarily mean that we are 
explicit about our assumptions or about the limitations inherent in any single 
critical theory. If we see the teaching of literature as teaching students a single 
critical stance to adopt toward text, then the tacitness of that theoretical stance 
may not be a problem. Students will learn through apprenticeship, by observ- 
ing and participating in a particular way of reading text. But if, as the English 
Coalition Conference report suggests, we want teachers to engage in "the 
process of inviting and affirming multiple readings instead of a right reading 
and then explicitly reflecting on where those readings come from and where 
they go. . . 44 (Elbow 1990, 52-53), what then must teachers know and believe? 

First of all, we might argue that teachers themselves must be fully literate, 
in Wells's definition of the term. 

This, then, is the empowerment that comes from engaging with texts 
epistemically: as a reader or writer (and particularly as a writer), by 
conducting the transaction between the representation on the page and 
the representation in the head, one can make advances in one's intellec- 
tual, moral, or affective understanding to an extent that would otherwise 
be difficult or impossible to achieve. To be fully literate, therefore, is to 
have both the ability and the disposition to engage with texts epistemi- 
cally when the occasion demands. (Wells 1990, 374) 

In part, this form of literacy may be a legacy of a liberal education, as 
people who are liberally educated develop a capability to engage in multiple 
interpretations of whatever texts they read — whether in literature, history, or 
science. The liberating feature of liberal education is the recognition that all 
sources of knowledge, all texts, are human constructions rooted in particular 
times and places. That some texts manage to transcend the particularities of 
their times and places, that King Lear, for example, can be read by contempo- 
rary Japanese readers, is testimony to a certain greatness in the text. Never- 
theless, no text loses all vestiges of its genesis. Therefore, we have multiple 
readings of texts precisely because of the situated character of knowledge and 
its creation. All knowledge can thus be seen as text in context. Bevington 
(1990), for example, describes the many new alternative readings of Shake- 
speare — feminist, historicist, deconstructionist — and how each sheds a new 
light on an old text. For us, the history of alternative interpretations becomes 
the beginnings of a pedagogical repertoire, a set of alternative readings that 
can be used to transform the teaching of particular texts to diverse readers in 
different contexts. 
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The particular pedagogical value of multiple interpretations lies in the 
diversity of student readers. If reading is indeed a transaction between a text 
and a reader in a particular context, then teachers must believe that there are 
multiple readings possible of any given text — that the meaning they have 
constructed from a particular text is not the only possible meaning that could 
be constructed. This belief is central to teachers' ability to enable students to 
make their own meanings from texts. To prepare teachers who can identify 
and encourage multiple readings of texts may mean to prepare them not within 
a single theoretical community, but within multiple communities, and thus 
make them aware of the competing assumptions regarding the reading of text. 
It also means reengaging prospective teachers, elementary and secondary 
alike, in reading and talking about many different kinds of texts (Florio-Ruane 
et al. 1990). 

Teachers must also have explicit knowledge about their own theoretical 
stances, or predominant orientations toward literature, in order to help others 
see the assumptions guiding a particular reading of a text. Polanyi's discussion 
(1962) of tacit knowledge helps us understand that we don't necessarily need 
explicit knowledge in order to perform a familiar skill, such as riding a 
bicycle, playing an instrument, or reading a text; we can rely on our tacit 
knowledge. But if our goal is to encourage multiple readings and to help 
others gain conscious control over different interpretive stances, to become 
critical consumers of texts and of theories, then teachers will need more 
explicit knowledge of their implicit theoretical orientations, as well as the 
ability to talk about the invisible aspects of interpretive processes. 3 

In order to support this vision of an English classroom, teachers will also 
need to know how to recognize the kernel of an interpretation lying beneath 
students' partial, incomplete, and sometimes floundering utterances. Students' 
tentative interpretations are themselves texts that require explication. It is not 
always apparent from where an interpretation is coming or where it's headed. 
Teachers must draw on their knowledge of their students and those students' 
backgrounds, their knowledge of the texts, and their knowledge of common 
and uncommon readings of central texts, as well as their knowledge of 
multiple critical theories, to help them to interpret students' readings. 

In the area of writing, we must be concerned with the relationship between 
procedural and declarative knowledge. Teachers may possess declarative 
knowledge about writing, for example, about the different forms writing can 
take, but they possess procedural knowledge of their own writing, also. What 
is the relationship between knowing about writing and knowing how to write? 
Even more interesting, and potentially troublesome for researchers, is the tacit 
nature of much of our knowledge about language. For teachers who grew up 
speaking standard or mainstream English, the process of internalizing the 
rules was not a self-conscious one; in detecting and remediating errors, they 
may rely on what "sounds right/' Yet how does this tacit knowledge of 
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language play out in teaching? How do teachers respond to students who bring 
to class different experiences with language and different dialects? What is the 
relationship between the tacit knowledge of experienced language users and 
the more explicit knowledge needed to construct answers to student questions 
about language? 

Yet another issue facing researchers who do research about teachers' 
knowledge concerns the distinction between knowledge of generic processes 
involved in language arts and English, such as processes involved in writing 
or processes involved in constructing meaning from text, and knowledge of 
particular content, such as specific literary texts or particular kinds of writing. 
As researchers, what do we focus on? Do we study teachers' knowledge of the 
different processes involved in writing in the abstract, or do we study that 
knowledge in the context of teaching about particular kinds of writing? 

Now that we've explored the difficulties of studying teacher knowledge in 
English, we have to admit that the difficulties have not deterred us from trying 
to study it anyhow, researchers being a notably quixotic and unrealistic group. 
Let us tell you about some of the ways we have tried to study teachers' 
knowledge in English and some of what we've found. 

Knowledge Growth in Teaching Research 

The intent of the ''Knowledge Growth in Teaching" studies was to follow the 
growth and use of si 1 * ;:ct-matter knowledge among preservice teachers dur- 
ing their year of preparation and their first year of teaching. In these studies, 
we were particularly interested in both how teachers drew upon their knowl- 
edge of subject matter acquired during their undergraduate preparation and 
how they constructed new understandings of subject matter through the proc- 
ess of learning to teach. 

There is a widely held misconcepticn that our view of teacher knowledge 
is a static one, a view that teachers come to their instructional tasks with a 
fixed "knowledge base" that undergirds their work. This foundational view of 
teacher knowledge is misleading, as it appears to communicate that the 
knowledge for teaching exists somehow outside the teacher, derived from 
research and other authoritative sources, and is then applied to the challenges 
of teaching. The view we espouse is quite the opposite of a static one, 
although we suspect that our metaphor of a knowledge base unfortunately 
lends itself to just that misrepresentation. We did not see ourselves eliciting 
static knowledge from the minds of teachers, but rather observing the growth 
and construction of knowledge over time. We assumed that in the process of 
reading or teaching a text, teachers will develop new understandings of the 
text prompted by student readings, as well as through their own reengagement 
with it. 4 
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In "Knowledge and Teaching/ 1 Shulman (1987) presents a model of "peda- 
gogical reasoning and action" to portray how knowledge contributes to, as 
well as results from, the intellectual activities of teaching. In this model, 
teaching is seen as an alternating and simultaneous interaction of teacher 
understanding, transformation, action, evaluation and reflection, and progres- 
sive development of new understandings. The model of pedagogical reason- 
ing is fundamentally a conception of how teachers continue to learn from their 
experiences in classrooms. The mechanism for both thought and learning is 
some form of reflection. During the processes of curriculum analysis and 
planning (comprehension and transformation), the teacher engages in reflec- 
tion for action. The teacher rehearses and anticipates what might go on in the 
minds of the students and how different representations might relate both to 
the potential of the texts and the constructions of the readers. During active 
instruction, the teacher engages in reflection in action, processing experience, 
weighing alternatives, and shifting grounds as the teaching and learning 
unfold. After the active teaching, the teacher reviews and evaluates, playing 
back the experiences, examining pieces of student work, now reflecting on 
both action and thought. The way in which these processes, often tacit, 
accompany all the processes of pedagogical thinking and action remains 
elusive. But as pedagogical reasoning is one of the most important places 
where teacher knowledge develops, it is well worth our research interest and 
efforts. 

In these studies, we used a variety of methods to investigate teachers' 
knowledge. Our measures of teachers' knowledge of English included 
self-reports of areas of greater and lesser understanding in English; transcripts 
of undergraduate and graduate coursework; transcript-guided interviews, in 
which participants talked about what they had learned from different courses; 
and a variety of tasks related to literature and writing, such as thinking aloud 
about a short story or poem, or responding to a sample of student writing. 
These think-aloud tasks perhaps come closest to drawing upon teachers' 
implicit theoretical stances toward literature or writing, but the responses 
themselves are not always easy texts to understand. Finally, we used observa- 
tion cycles in which we observed teachers teaching a unit in order to get a 
sense of the relationship between knowledge and teaching practice. 5 

We recognize that this work poses significant methodological tangles, 
including the level of inference required to infer knowledge of literature or 
theoretical stance from readings of particular texts, the vagaries of self-report 
data, and the insufficiencies of "objective" data such as number of courses 
taken in a subject. Taken individually, each method is insufficient (see L. S. 
Shulman 1988 for a discussion of a union of insufficiencies in teacher assess- 
ment). We found that the particular responses to questions given by partici- 
pants were less important than the thinking that lay behind the responses. For 
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example, in Grossman's study (1990), she used Randall Jarreirs "Death of the 
Ball Turret Gunner" as a text in a think-aloud task. Following discussions in 
which participants constructed their own understandings of the poem, they 
were asked to think about teaching it to high school students. As part of the 
interviews, participants were given copies of textbooks in which the poem 
was used. 6 Both Lance and Vanessa, the teachers with the most and the least 
subject-matter knowledge in the study, responded negatively to the textbook 
question, "What is the meaning of this poem?" (from Brooks and Warren, 
Understanding Poetry), but they objected on different grounds. Lance ob- 
jected on disciplinary grounds: 

Because you can't capture in prose v/hat poetry does. I mean it's always 
this illusion that the poem meant, is saying, this thing and that . . . you could 
just say it. But you can't just say it. And so it promotes this kind of bad 
way of thinking about poetry, which isn't a good idea, I think. (Interview, 
10 February 1987) 

Jake, another teacher who possessed a strong background in literature, 
objected to the question on similar grounds: "I would never ask questions like 
that. I would say, 'Discuss the poem, or discuss the meaning or meanings of 
the poem.' I don't like these questions because they're reductive" (Grossman 
1993, 33). Vanessa also objected, but for different reasons: 

1 don't like these [questions] as well, because they're too specific I 

like to give my kids questions that they can't copy and that they can each 
have their own answer to and support them, and that way they'll have to 
and they will get more excited about what they're doing if they have to 
support what they're doing. This kind of stuff is good to help them start 
understanding a poem. (Interview, 3 February 1987) 

While all three teachers objected to the textbook treatment of the poem, Jake 
and Lance objected on disciplinary grounds, while Vanessa seemed to object 
on pedagogical ones. From these texts, it is easier to infer something about 
Jake's and Lance's understanding and beliefs about poetry than it is to infer 
Vanessa's; rather, we get a sense of Vanessa's beliefs about the teaching of 
poetry. 

Using classroom observations as a source of data poses similar difficulties 
in interpreting teachers' knowledge. For example, classroom observations of 
the teaching of science have demonstrated that beginning science teachers are 
less likely to ask open-ended questions about topics about which they are 
relatively less knowledgeable (Carlsen 1988). Yet using teachers' use of 
open-ended questions during classroom discussions as an indicator of their 
knowledge of literature may be problematic. One interpretation of these open- 
ended questions may be that they reflect an underlying knowledge of the 
underdetermination of literary meaning and the potential for multiple interpre- 
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tations of a text. On the other hand, teachers* use of relatively narrow ques- 
tions and reliance on the "initiation-response-evaluation" discourse structure 
described by Mehan (1987) may reflect their own experiences in school-based 
discussions of literature as much as their understanding of literature per se 
(Florio-Ruaneetal. 1990). 

What did we conclude from our studies, given all of the necessary caveats 
and cautions? First of all, we concluded that subject-matter knowledge mat- 
ters. What teachers knew about their subjects, particularly what they knew and 
believed about how knowledge is constructed in a specific discipline, affected 
how they planned for instruction, how they selected texts and organized 
curricula, and how they interacted with students in the classroom (see Shul- 
man and Grossman 1987 for a full description of the findings of the "Knowl- 
edge Growth in Teaching" project). In English, we focused particularly on 
how teachers* orientations toward literature, their theoretical stances, to use 
Elbow's term, affected what they believed about the goals of teaching litera- 
ture, as well as how they planned for instruction and conducted classroom 
discussions (Grossman 1991). 

We also concluded that subject-matter knowledge alone is not sufficient for 
teachers. Knowing English is not the same as knowing how to teach English 
to a diverse set of learners in particular contexts (see Gift 1991 ; Vendler 1988 
for additional discussion of this issue). Teachers need to go beyond their own 
understanding of content to understand something about the purposes for 
teaching English or language arts at particular grade levels, the different 
underlying philosophies about teaching literature, language, and writing, and 
students' understandings and potential misunderstandings of that content. 
When the beginning teachers without teacher education in Grossman's study 
(1990) tried to teach what they knew about Shakespeare to high school 
students, they discovered the limitations of untransformed disciplinary knowl- 
edge, as Lance comments about his teaching of Romeo and Juliet to ninth 
graders: 

It was really hard for mc to adjust my expectations in the sense that I was 
always interested in pushing ideas to the extreme, like proving the most 
obscure theses and showing little nuances in the language that no one had 
even seen and why that works. And these kids, of course I know that now, 
wanted nothing to do with that. That was just totally irrelevant lo them. 
(Grossman 1990, 107) 

Through the process of teaching, and, we would hope, through professional 
preparation, teachers engage in constructing their understanding of what it 
means to teach English. We see this construction of pedagogical content 
knowledge, as we've termed it, as a central task facing beginning secondary 
school teachers. Teacher education can help provide the frameworks for think- 
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ing about the teaching of English, and for helping students reexamine their 
own experiences as learners in English classrooms (Florio-Ruane et al. 1990). 
Teacher education can also help prospective teachers learn how to interpret 
students' difficulties in interpreting literature or in writing essays, as well as 
introducing prospective teachers to new ways of thinking about the teaching 
of writing (Comeaux and Gomez 1991). The data from Grossman's study 
(1990) suggest that teachers do not necessarily construct new conceptions of 
the teaching of writing, for example, from experience alone, even when 
experience teaches them that their current approach isn't working. 

Yet pedagogical content knowledge is inextricably linked to other knowl- 
edge necessary for teaching. While new teachers can imagine wonderful 
discussions about literature that take into account multiple perspectives, they 
must also understand something about managing group dynamics in order to 
make that vision possible in a classroom setting (see, e. g., Clift 1991). The 
different domains of teacher knowledge are inevitably interactive and interde- 
pendent. 

We have also learned that context matters in teachers' knowledge, that is, 
that teachers' knowledge both shapes and is shaped by the contexts in which 
they work. In a study of science teachers' pedagogical content knowledge, for 
example, Backhouse and Bodner (1992) describe a beginning teacher caught 
between his convictions regarding science instruction and the constraints 
inherent in the context in which he is teaching. In a study of junior high school 
English teachers, Zancanella (1991) describes the effects of institutional con- 
straints on how teachers teach literature. And in a study comparing English 
and math teachers in three different secondary schools, Stodolsky and Gross- 
man have found that teachers' conceptions of their subject matter affect their 
responses to changes in the student context of their schools; at the same time, 
the contexts in which teachers teach begin to shape their conceptions of what 
it means to teach their subject matter (Stodolsky and Grossman 1992). 
Teacher knowledge, like all knowledge, is situated in the contexts of its use. 
We must begin to pay more attention to the contexts in which teachers work 
and to the complex relationships among content and context. 

Implications for Professional Education: The Uses of Cases 

Studying teacher knowledge, its construction as well as its interplay with 
instruction, can help teacher educators understand more clearly the relation- 
ship between professional knowledge and professional education. As Feiman- 
Nemser ( 1 983) observed, the teacher education curriculum provides a number 
of distinct opportunities for different kinds of learning to occur A number of 
studies have indicated the importance of subject-specific methods courses in 
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developing pedagogical content knowledge in English (Comeaux and Gomez 
1990; 1991; Florio-Ruane et al. 1990; Grossman 1990; Grossman and Richert 
1988; Ritchie an \ Wilson 1993). In ail instances, these courses must find some 
way of addressing prospective teachers' past experiences as learners in Eng- 
lish classes and their subsequent experiences as student teachers in English 
classrooms. Prospective teachers' own prior experiences as learners, and their 
apprenticeships of observation (Lortie 1975), may have inculcated ways of 
thinking about English teaching that do not support the vision of English 
advocated in teacher education coursework (Ritchie and Wilson, in press). In 
this sense, teacher education must adopt a form of teaching for conceptual 
change in order to have an effect. Teacher educators must also be aware of 
what prospective teachers are learning from their field experiences, and how 
those experiences mediate the lessons of teacher education coursework. Cre- 
ating school-university partnerships, in which teachers and professors col- 
laborate on the preparation of future teachers, provides an opportunity to 
diminish the potential dissonance between what prospective teachers hear at 
the university and what they experience in the schools (Athanases, Caret, 
Canales, and Meyer 1992). 

The contextual and interdependent aspects of teacher knowledge help 
explain our interest in the uses of case methods in teacher education. As 
researchers concerned with knowledge acquisition in complex and ill- 
structured domains have argued (Spiro, Coulson, Feltovich, and Anderson 
1988), teachers and doctors, among many others who work in such domains, 
must draw upon and integrate multiple knowledge domains under conditions 
of uncertainty and novelty. Classroom events rarely unfold the same way 
twice. To prepare teachers to ^eal with the complexity of the classroom, Lee 
Shulman and others have argued for the use of multiple cases of classroom 
teaching during teacher education. Cases of teaching, as opposed to prescrip- 
tive proclamations of best practice, can attempt to represent the messy world 
of actual practice, in which often neither the problem nor the solution is clear. 
To prepare prospective teachers for the widely diverse settings in which they 
will teach, proponents of case methods argue that it is better to engage them 
in discussions of ten cases of the teaching of Hamlet in a host of different 
contexts than to offer them the one best way. Cases also offer the opportunity 
for integration of knowledge, as the analyses of cases will usually draw upon 
issues related not only to the teaching of content but to issues of classroom 
management, school context, student diversity, the ethics of teaching, and 
many other areas. 

In addition to readi g cases of other peoples' teaching, prospective teachers 
can be encouraged to write cases of their own teaching as well (LaBoskey 
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1992; Richert 1992). Casting experience into narrative form provides a vehi- 
cle for reflection, an opportunity to select and analyze a particular episode of 
one's teaching. Learning to craft cases from classroom teaching can help 
prospective teachers learn from their own experiences. For English teachers 
in particular, writing cases can reengage them as writers, as they explore 
writing in a new and potentially unfamiliar genre. 

Cases permit learners to explore a wider variety of settings and circum- 
stances in the teaching of English than can ever be experienced directly. Some 
may worry that advocates of case methods want to supplant field experiences 
with cases, but we would never advocate cases as a replacement for direct 
experience in the field. Instead, we argue for a balance between the intensity 
of a few vivid experiences in the field and the vicarious exploration of a wide 
range of circumstances through cases. As the psychometricians used to ob- 
serve about testing, we are always searching for a balance between "fidelity 
and band width;'' while field experiences possess undeniable fidelity, cases 
provide greater band width. Field experiences are often difficult to share, as 
prospective teachers are encountering quite different circumstances in their 
separate classrooms and schools. When individuals report to a group on their 
own field experiences, no one else in the group has experienced those same 
circumstances. When all have studied the same well-crafted case, on the other 
hand, there is a parity of expertise in the group, which serves as an invitation 
for all to participate in the discussion. Moreover, when we shift to case writing 
as the mode of instruction, field experience is highlighted and illuminated. Far 
from replacing experience, the use of case writing enriches experience and 
makes it available for further conversation and group reflection. 

Teaching with a variety of case methods, including both reading common 
texts and writing one's own texts, also reflects a particular perspective on 
teachers' knowledge. The knowledge and practical understanding teachers act 
upon daily in classrooms is unlikely to be composed of principles derived 
from research, not even the precepts of dedicated teacher educators. Rather, 
teachers' knowledge is composed largely of a repertoire of cases, of what 
happened in particular classes with specific kids. A curriculum built around 
the use of cases can provide both the beginnings of a case knowledge for 
prospective teachers and ways of constructing meaning from cases, initiating 
beginning teachers into explicitly pedagogical reasoning. Finally, helping 
prospective English teachers understand the multiple ways in which the teach- 
ing of common texts can unfold, helping them construct reflective and critical 
interpretations of these cases, and encouraging them to author their own cases 
of teaching has the additional benefit of modeling the kind of full and thought- 
ful literacy we want them to promote among their own future students. 
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Future Research on Teachers' Knowledge and Thinking in English 

While a number of teacher educators have begun to experiment with the use 
of case methods during teacher education (J. H. Shulman 1992), we know 
very little about what prospective teachers actually learn from case methods. 
One area ripe for future research lies in answering the many unanswered 
questions about teaching and learning with cases (Grossman 1993). What 
makes particular cases pedagogically powerful? What do prospective teachers 
remember about cases once they are in the classroom? How do they draw 
upon cases as precedents for practice in the process of pedagogical reasoning 
and action, if they draw upon them at all? While there is a sparse literature on 
learning from cases in the area of teacher education, we recognize that teach- 
ing with cases is but an instance of the larger phenomenon of teaching with 
narrative texts. The questions we raise about how and what teachers learn 
from both reading and writing cases of teaching are related to more general 
issues about how and what people learn from narrative. 

In addressing these questions, the community of researchers in English 
education has the obvious advantage of having studied the processes of 
understanding different kinds of texts (e.g. Langer 1989) or of what makes 
certain texts "difficult" (e.g. Purves 1991), and of having studied what stu- 
dents learn through writing (e.g. Marshall 1987). As teacher educators grapple 
with questions related to teaching and learning with cases, they would be wise 
to consult with colleagues in English education. 

Case Studies of Teaching Common Texts 

Another area for future research in the area of English education lies in 
documenting exemplary cases of the teaching of English in a wide variety of 
contexts. One of the most fascinating strategies for observing how individual 
knowledge and skill can be applied to exploit the potential inherent in a given 
situation is to provide a number of practitioners with the opportunity to try 
their hand at the "same" problem. Thus, in duplicate bridge we give all 
competitors the same deal of the cards. In chess, we collect and publish 
casebooks of great players employing the "same" gambits or defenses. In our 
earlier work on medical diagnosis ("Medical Problem Solving" [Elstein, Shul- 
man and Sprafka 1978]), we trained actors and actresses to present the "same" 
clinical cases to several dozen experienced internists. 

We propose a large set of studies in which researchers carefully examine 
and analyze the ways in which both new and experienced English teachers 
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instruct students in the same texts, be they short stories, plays, novels, poems, 
or other works. Let us study a number of teachers at work with As / Lay Dying 
or 7?? Kill a Mockingbird, or see how Of Mice and Men, Beloved, Black Boy, 
or 1984 plays out in different classrooms under the tutelage of diverse teach- 
ers and the constructive interpretations of diverse learners. 

We and our colleagues have studied a number of novice teachers teaching 
Gina Berriaulf s short story "The Stone Boy" or the poem "The Death of the 
Ball Turret Gunner." Grossman (19902) has analyzed parallel pedagogies of 
Hamlet', Gudmundsdottir (1989) has done the same with The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn and U.S. history. Wilson and Wineburg (1988) have exam- 
ined the teaching of the American Rr solution by several exemplary secondary 
school teachers. The National Center for the Learning and Teaching of Litera- 
ture has also begun to assemble a set of case studies of the teaching of 
experienced English teachers (e.g.. Burke 1990; Forman-Pemberton 1989; 
Hansbury-Zuendt 1991). As we examine teaching under those circumstances, 
we come to appreciate the extent to which teaching is truly constructivist, an 
activity of continuing transformation of subject matter by both teacher and 
students. We come to understand why classroom management and organiza- 
tion prepare the ground for the substantive pedagogy to follow, but do not 
define it. 

We therefore propose that extensive, analytic casebooks of English teach- 
ing be developed that focus on multiple teachings of the same or closely 
parallel works. The multiplicity and the parallel structures will forestall un- 
warranted temptations to convert described cases into prescribed orthodoxies. 
Cases will be analyzed, contrasted, and interpreted through commentaries and 
other glosses. Those who worry about inadvertent canonization, through treat- 
ing the texts we study as the texts we must teach, need not be concerned. First, 
some texts are taught so widely that it would be irresponsible to ignore them 
(e.g., Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, To Kill a Mockingbird, Death of a 
Salesman). Multiple case studies of the teaching of less-familiar texts may 
also provide support and encouragement for teachers to teach alternative texts 
as well. 

In what sense is this research? We believe that the "knowledge base" of 
teaching must be composed, in large measure, of carefully collected and 
analyzed cases of teaching and learning. These cases provide contextualized 
instances of English teaching that can be compared with one another, analyzed 
for their distinctive features, and reviewed to understand the strategic and 
moral lessons of their stories. Principles can be derived from the analysis of 
these accounts (as they can from experiments and other more traditional forms 
of investigation) and tested against other accounts. 
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Conclusion 

We believe that discussions about teacher knowledge and belief are central to 
the discourse on teaching and teacher education in English. The interplay 
between knowledge and teaching is an intricate one, as, we believe, the 
process of teaching provides the impetus for the constant revision and renewal 
of what one knows and believes. Knowledge begets teaching, which in turn 
begets new knowledge. 

Considerations of teachers' knowledge and the contexts that support its 
growth and renewal are particularly critical during periods of reform. The 
calls for educational reform are likely to continue. Standards will be stipu- 
lated, challenged, elaborated, and revised. In English, the debates may become 
more strident and the frameworks less coherent. The tensions between depth 
and coverage will be exacerbated. The classroom teacher will increasingly 
serve as practical broker and interpreter of the curriculum, struggling to 
construct pedagogical bridges between the school programs of a single state 
or district and the diverse sensibilities of children who are products of dozens 
of cultures. In the face of political imperatives and daily ambiguities, our 
nation's teachers will need ever greater knowledge and understanding, a 
scholarship of disciplines and students, a competence of communication, and 
a wisdom of practice. 

At the heart of teachers* capacity to cope will be their developed pedagogi- 
cal understandings, knowledge, and skills, and their dispositions and commit- 
ments regarding children, their subject matter, and the social conditions that 
surround both. Few teachers can flourish without the help of a supportive 
organization and a cadre of fellow teachers committed to similar values and 
initiatives. Nonetheless, no organization can overcome fundamental deficits 
of content and pedagogy in the preparation of its teachers. Central to reform 
in English education is the capacity of teachers to teach students the reading, 
interpretation, and writing of texts. When conversations about the attainment 
of new standards are pursued in statehouses and federal offices, we need to 
convince policy makers that such efforts represent empty rhetoric unless we 
can learn to educate the next generation of teachers adequately and support 
them appropriately in their work. 



1. Wc have always been sympathetic to Miriam Ben-Perctz's conception of "cur- 
riculum potential" in which any curricular text — including a detailed math or 
biology textbook and associated workbooks and materials, or a basal reading 
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ser i es — i s seen as the starting point for pedagogical thinking, not a finished 
product to be transmitted from teacher to student. 
2. A recent study of elementary school teachers' perspectives regarding the role of 
literature in language arts, conducted under the auspices of the National Center 
for the Learning and Teaching of Literature (Walmsley and Walp 1989) con- 
cluded that "many elementary teachers had neither an instructional philosophy 
for the teaching of literature, nor a well-developed practical plan for making 
literature a part of their elementary curriculum" (from Center Update newslet- 



3. Wells (1990) also refers to the problems of tacit knowledge in apprenticeship 
models of literacy development. Observing overt behaviors of literate people is 
unlikely to provide learners with the knowledge they need. "Indeed, since these 
literate practices are, as we have just seen, essentially a matter of engaging with 
a particular text in a manner appropriate to one's goals on a particular occasion, 
it is difficult to see how such essential mental activities could be acquired by 
simply observing an expert's overt behavior. Equally, it is of little value to guide 
the novice's action if he or she has no understanding of the significance of the 
action to the overall goal of the activity. What this means, therefore, is that in 
the case of such cultural practices as those associated with literacy, talk in and 
about the activity can no longer remain an optional aspect of the collaboration 
... but must be seen as both central and essential" (Wells 1990, 380). 

4. At times, the research itself became the opportunity for construction of new 
knowledge of content; through the nature of our interactions with preservice 
teachers, we collaborated in the construction of new understandings. The nature 
of the tasks may have prompted new insights* rather than eliciting prior knowl- 
edge. Any efforts to study knowledge will need to take this aspect into account. 

5. Grossman's work on pedagogical knowledge in English (1993), Gudmundsdot- 
tir\s work on pedagogical content knowledge in English and social studies 
(1989), and Clift's work on knowledge development in an English teacher all 
use similar methods (Clift, in press). 

6. The poem was chosen, in part, because it appears in a number of secondary 
school poetry textbooks, including Understanding Poetry, edited by Brooks and 
Warren, Ways to Poetry, edited by Clayes and Gcrrietts, and Sound and Sense, 
edited by Perrine. The poem also appeared in a textbook on American literature 
used by local school districts. 
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In this challenging essay, Anthony Petrosky considers the construction 
and assessment of teacher knowledge. To assist teachers in the develop- 
ment of knowledge, it is first necessary to have an understanding of what 
knowledge is. From an examination of the philosophical foundations of 
knowledge, Petrosky concludes it to be a form of discourse. He goes on 
to show how the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards is 
using this conception to evaluate and nuike sense of teacher knowledge 
in the English language arts. 



To make explicit what is usually allowed to remain implicit; to state that 
which, because of professional consensus, is ordinarily not stated or 
questioned; to begin again rather than to take up writing dutifully at a 
designated point and in a way ordained by tradition; above all, to write 
in and as an act of discovery rather than out of respectful obedience to 

established "truth"— these add up to the production of knowledge 

— Edward Said, Beginnings: Intention and Method 

Said is here concerned with a writer's production of knowledge. He offers 
the possibility of thinking about knowledge outside of essentialist "truths- 
oriented models— those models that seek to identify what is held to be true or 
"known" in a particular subject or field— and proposes the language of dis- 
covery and production as metaphors for knowledge. Said offers an approach 
to thinking about knowledge in which knowledge is that which is created or 
produced by individuals in articulated acts, such as writing; this is quite 
different from essentialist notions of knowledge as that which can be identi- 
fied categorically as instances of truth in subjects or fields that are assumed 
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to be historically linear, progressive, and additive accumulations of concepts, 
truths, and information. 

The Construction of Knowledge 

For Said, knowledge is produced by individuals from that which is not, from 
that which exists, as one might say, within them, or, as Michel Foucault, in his 
Archaeology of Knowledge (1972) might say, within the possibilities of their 
language, their discourse. When thought of this way. knowledge is not a 
collection of discrete truths; knowledge is, rather, what people produce in and 
with discourse in response to problems. "Discourses," in Foucaulfs sense of 
the term, are "practices that systematically form the objects of which they 
speak'* (49); they are not. as common language refers to them, "groups of 
signs . . . signifying elements referring to contents or representations" (49). 
"Of course," Foucault says, "discourses are composed of signs; but what they 
do is more than use these signs to designate things" (49). "Thus conceived," 
as Foucault asserts, "discourse is not the majestically unfolding manifestation 
of a thinking, knowing, speaking subject, but, on the contrary, a totality, in 
which the dispersion of the subject and his discontinuity with himself may be 
determined" (55). Discourse, in this sense, is exterior to the subject, but at the 
same time encompasses him or her in a subject position, in a position, that is, 
created in and with discourse. Discourse, then, according to Foucault in 
another statement that further abuses definitions, "can be defined as the group 
of statements that belong to a single system of formation," and we are able 
therefore "to speak of clinical discourse, economic discourse, the discourse of 
natural history, psychiatric discourse" (107); and, I would add, educational 
discourse. 

The rules of formation, the discursive structures and practices, that operate 
in discourse, "operate not only in the mind or consciousness of individuals, 
but in discourse itself; they operate therefore, according to a sort of uniform 
anonymity, on all individuals who undertake to speak in a discursive field" 
(63). These rules of formation, as Foucault calls them, are not "universally 
valid for every domain; one always describes them in particular discursive 
fields ... the most one can do is to make a systematic comparison, from one 
region to another, of the rules of formation of concepts" (63). 

Knowledge as Discourse 

Foucault. then, is interested in describing and analyzing discourses and their 
rules of formation: he is interested also in the desires and powers — the forma- 
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tive elements of discourse — that privilege particular discursive structures and 
practices over others. For our purposes of imagining how teachers create 
themselves as teachers, and as thinkers about teaching and learning, in and 
with the discourse of English education, Foucault offers a way for us to 
describe and analyze the production of knowledge in this discourse. We can 
describe and analyze, as he does for the discourse of natural history, the rules 
of formation operating in our particular kind of educational discourse — the 
discourse of English teaching. And in doing so, we can take the position that 
knowledge, as an object of discourse, is produced by individuals who are 
themselves objects of discourse. Teachers, in other words, create knowledge 
with language and within a particular educational discourse in response to the 
various kinds of open-ended problems they solve, and they are also created as 
teachers and thinkers by the language they use within that particular educa- 
tional discourse. The key moves, then, in describing and analyzing an individ- 
ual's creation, or production, of knowledge have to do with (1) defining the 
discourse, the discursive structures and practices, in which the individual 
locates himself or herself, and (2) developing the terms, the language, to 
describe and analyze the individual's knowledge production as discourse. 

Foucault's is an unusual way to think about knowledge in a culture accus- 
tomed to imagining people as containers into which knowledge or information 
is poured and then measured in various ways. It is a way of thinking about 
knowledge that locates knowing in discourse, in language, with all of its 
controls and desires, rather than in the identification or recognition of given 
truths; rather than, that is, in the metaphor represented by thinking of knowl- 
edge as peas in a can — the more knowledge one has, the fuller he or she is. 

Traditionally, an essentialist position presents knowledge as "knowledge 
about" and "knowledge how to do" something — knowledge about a subject, 
in other words, and knowledge of how to do things within that subject. I can 
know about the books that are appropriate for middle school students, for 
example, and 1 can know how to analyze those books to judge whether they 
are appropriate for those students. The measure of my knowledge of the 
appropriate books would be. according to this essentialist thinking, the com- 
parative match of my list of books to a true or right list, and the measure of 
my analysis of the books' appropriateness a comparative match to true or right 
methods and, of course, to subsequently correct conclusions. Assessments 
created in the spirit of essentialist notions attempt to find out what people 
know by asking them to reproduce or recognize truths or appropriate informa- 
tion. This kind of thinking values assessment tasks that lead to true or right 
answers rather than "ill-structured" (Simon 1973) tasks that lead to perform- 
ances for which there are no single right answers or algorithms for arriving at 
answers. 
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The Primacy of Ill-Structured Tasks 

Ill-structured tasks pose problems for which there are most likely many 
approaches and a range of possible solutions. Unlike problems for which there 
are single or even multiple correct answers, or algorithms for arriving at 
correct answers, ill-structured tasks can accommodate contextual variations 
and differences in individuals' solutions. Ill-structured tasks can serve, in 
other words, as occasions for individuals to create knowledge and to reflect 
on what they have created in a recursive process that privileges creation and 
interpretation with language in a particular discourse as central to the under- 
standing of individual performances. In teaching, individuals represent their 
constructions of such things as knowledge, pedagogy, and sensitivity to stu- 
dents through their performances. In writing and speaking about their teach- 
ing, individuals create and communicate their interpretation of the situation 
from which, and about which, they write or speak. The understanding of an 
individual's teaching performance is in turn also an act of interpretation. 

If one begins, then, with the assumption that only ill-structured tasks, tasks 
that serve as occasions for individuals to create and interpret knowledge, can 
capture teaching, and teachers' thinking about teaching and learning, then 
assessments must be quite different from traditional essentialist exercises that 
ask individuals for correct or right answers to problems governed, as Foucault 
might say, by the will to truth (219). By thinking of assessments of teaching / 
and teachers' reflections on their teaching from the perspective that imagines 
knowledge as creation, or production, and from the perspective that locates 
opportunities for the creation of knowledge in ill-structured problems, we can 
imagine assessment tasks as opportunities for individuals to create knowledge 
in a recursive process that involves them in teaching, in reflections on teach- 
ing, and in critical reflections on professional issues, rather than as opportu- 
nities for them to reproduce information about teaching, the subjects they 
teach, or aspects of their profession in a discourse governed by the will to 
truth. 

One doesn't need to belabor the issue to see that the will to truth has had 
its own history in our discipline. It permeates our notions of what it means to 
be knowledgeable and, therefore, our notions of what it means to assess 
knowledge. But, in a larger sense that acknowledges the desires of educational 
discourse, it also permeates our language. When, for example, we use the 
language of "appropriateness," whether in conjunction with canonical or 
moral or interest-based decisions, to choose books f Jr students, the will to 
truth — the will to choose the right or appropriate books — results in restrictive, 
exclusionary thinking. This will to truth is, as Foucault writes, "reliant upon 
institutional support and distribution" and "tends to exercise a sort of pressure, 
a power of constraint on other forms of discourse* 4 (219). Institutionalized as 
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"appropriateness" for example, the will to truth makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for us to imagine decisions about books for students, to continue 
with that example, in ways other than those created by the language of 
appropriateness. Why, for instance, if the desire is to get students to read, 
don't we encourage them to read detective or romance novels in school? By 
all accounts, these interest students. Why, too, do almost all students in 
America, according to a recent survey by Arthur Applebee (1990), read the 
same canonical books? The responses to these questions are all located, 1 
would argue, in that discourse space defined by the will to truth in the 
language of appropriateness. And even though this example is nowhere near 
extreme, we can see, I think, the restrictiveness of the language of appropri- 
ateness at work in the discourse of English teaching, as Foucault might say, 
in this historical era. 

The language of truth works in our discipline, as in others, to exclude 
possibilities, so that it is difficult for us to imagine knowledge as that which 
is produced in and with discourse rather than that which is identified or 
recognized as true or acceptable. And, therefore, it is equally difficult for us 
to imagine assessments of knowledge as opportunities for individuals to 
create knowledge in a recursive process that locates the problems to be solved 
in the space of ill-structured tasks in a particular discourse. 

What happens, though, if we represent knowledge as that which is created 
by discourse, by discursive structures, in what we call disciplines? What, then, 
is the discourse of teaching English to young adolescents? What are the fields 
of this discourse? What are the terms of their formations, their discontinuities, 
their paradoxes and contradictions? And how might one "play," in the Der- 
ridian (1970) senses of play as that which we do on words and that which we 
do with or against rules in a game in order to move, to change positions, 
within fields of discourse as we create or produce knowledge? And what 
happens if we build an assessment system based on the notion that knowledge 
is created in and with language, a system that is not concerned with correct or 
incorrect responses but rather is based on offering individuals opportunities to 
create knowledge, to represent their creations, and to reflect on those crea- 
tions? 

Knowledge of Teaching 

To consider these questions, particularly the question of assessment, I would 
like to turn to the terms offered by Lee Shulman's work on the knowledge of 
teaching (Shulman 1987); but to do this, 1 would like to rethink the nature and 
purpose of Shulman s work, and his categories for analyzing knowledge of 
teaching, so that his categories of knowledge migl be thought of as discur- 
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sive structures, as language formations, that is, rather than as valid and 
discrete categories of behaviors. And in doing so. in thinking of them as 
discursive structures, we can allow them to be discontinuous formations, like 
all discursive structures, to be paradoxical and contradictory as well as coher- 
ent and continuous, to be fragmented throughout discourse rather than total- 
ized as complete representations of one discourse. By thinking of Shulman's 
categories of knowledge as discursive structures and practices, rather than as 
categories of behaviors, we can use them outside the will to truth to describe 
a discourse—knowledge of teaching English—rather than to codify behav- 
iors. 

But, as Foucault cautions, discursive structures and practices must not be 
confused with "the expressive operation by which an individual formulates an 
idea, a desire, an image" (117); they are, instead, the bodies of "anonymous, 
historical rules, always determined in the time and place that have defined a 
given period, and for a given . . . area" (117). Discursive structures and prac- 
tices are embodied in education, then, as functions of discourse in time, in 
history, and they are not only embodied in education but deployed in other 
fields in slight or major transformations that make them particular to those 
fields. Discursive structures and practices can be used to describe and analyze 
events within and across particular discourse fields without the totalizing 
effects of categorizing behavior — effects which work like doctrine, or the will 
to truth, to restrict and exclude formations not consistent with the categoriza- 
tions. And since these historical rules, these structures and practices, are 
discursive, arc objects of discourse, they are like discourse: coherent and 
formulaic yet paradoxical, discontinuous, and contradictory. 

Shulman defines the knowledge for teaching as "a codified and codifiable 
aggregation of knowledge, skill, understanding, and technology, of ethics and 
disposition, [and] of collective responsibility." He proposes a theoretical 
model that identifies categories of knowledge as follows: 

• content knowledge; 

• general pedagogical know ledge, with special reference to ihose broad 
principles and strategies of classroom management and organization that 
appear to transcend subject matter; 

• curriculum knowledge, with particular grasp of the materials and pro- 
grams that serve as "tools of the trade" for teachers; 

• pedagogical content knowledge, that special amalgam of content and 
pedagogy that is uniquely the province of teachers, their own special 
form of professional understanding; 

• knowledge of learners and their characteristics; 
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• knowledge of educational contexts, ranging from the workings of the 
group or classroom and the governance and financing of school districts 
to the character of communities and cultures; and 

• knowledge of educational ends, purposes, and values, and their philo- 
sophical and historical grounds. 

By naming these categories, by making them visible — or at least making a 
representation of them visible — Shulman gives us a way to enable exchanges 
and communication on the discourse of teaching. By thinking of these cate- 
gories as discursive structures and practices, then, we locate them in history, 
in the history of discourse on teaching. By thinking of these categories as 
discursive structures and practices, we can forestall, too, the already heated 
essentialist debates on the Tightness or the discreteness of the categories (and 
the whole enterprise of categorization for the sake of exclusion) and make 
Shulmaif s thinking available to a larger field of play wherein his terms for 
teaching knowledge can be deployed as terms in a conversation about knowl- 
edge in educational discourse, instead of as slots in a box or categories with 
"real" truth values. If we can live with this rethinking, then, we no longer have 
to deal with his terms as "valid" categories. We can use them, instead, to 
represent structures that are free to disobey their own exclusionary rules and 
controls, that imply and transgress each other, in order to enable our ex- 
changes and communication about teaching knowledge — and they can be 
used to account for coherence and continuity as well as contradiction and 
paradox in teaching knowledge. 

When we approach knowledge as discourse, as the workings of discursive 
structures and practices in discourse, then we can allow the possibility for 
people, in their productions of knowledge "within the same discursive prac- 
tice, to speak of different objects, to have contrary opinions, and to make 
contradictory choices" (Foucault 200) and still understand their various pro- 
ductions as knowledge of English teaching. When we take this approach, we 
are concerned, then, not with what individuals know, but with how they play 
or think in the discourse of their discipline. 

Shulman's terms, to reiterate my argument, and to say finally why I want 
to enter them into this conversation, give us a way to represent discursive 
practices and structures for teaching and a way to think about, to describe and 
analyze, performances within the discourse of teaching knowledge without 
our having to pretend that they are or can be discrete or true categories. If we 
don't have to pretend this, then we can allow for the unallowable— disconti- 
nuity, contradiction, and paradox — in the production of knowledge. This 
method (if I might call it that) is, I think, much more useful for our description 
and analysis of teaching English knowledge than the categori/ation and codi- 
fication of behaviors as objectively "this" rather than "that." It is more useful. 
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too, I think, for its implications for how we might express and communicate 
our descriptive analyses of teaching English knowledge. Foucault's methods 
lead us to "readings" or interpretations of discursive events — events that can 
represent an individual's knowledge— rather than to the categorization and 
aggregation of codified behaviors as if they were objective or true, as we are 
accustomed to doing in essentialist analyses. Even though Shulman's work 
grows out of this essentialist tradition, I would like to argue that if we revise 
the conditions of his representation of knowledge, it then becomes available 
to us in a conversation about teaching and its assessment that allows us to 
imagine these as acts of interpretation, as creations or constructions, within a 
particular discourse rather than as sets of codifiable behaviors that can be 
categorized and aggregated to portray teaching and thinking about teaching. 

Assessing Teacher Knowledge 

For our work with the Assessment Development Lab (ADL) to create a 
national board certification process for Early Adolescence (students 11-14 
years old) English Language Arts (EA/ELA) teachers, we designed an assess- 
ment whose philosophical foundation is more akin to Foucault's poststructu- 
ralist thinking about knowledge than to essentialist notions. We designed 
assessment tasks, as I said earlier, as opportunities for individuals to create 
knowledge in a recursive process invoh them in teaching, in reflections on 
teaching, and in critical reflections on professional issues. Our assessment 
consists of three interlocking components— a School Site Portfolio, a Content 
Knowledge Examination, and Assessment Center Activities — purposely de- 
signed to represent multiple ways of creating knowledge and representing it 
to others. The School Site Portfolio, for example, asks candidates to produce 
videotapes of their teaching and their thinking about that teaching in reflective 
essays. It also asks for examples of students' written work and, again, the 
candidate's thinking about that work. The Content Knowledge Examination 
asks candidates to respond to tasks in writing, and the Assessment Center 
Activities give candidates opportunities to work in a group with other teach- 
ers, to view and critique videotapes of teaching, and to participate in on-site 
interviews. Our overall purpose in creating the various assessment compo- 
nents was to represent critical or key ways of knowing for English teachers 
and to give them multiple opportunities to present their creation of knowl- 
edge: in videotapes, in essays, in group discussions, in interviews, and in 
simulations. 

Before going on to describe the thinking that created these assessment 
procedures, thinking that took a reimagining of Shulman's work in Foucault's 
and Simon's terms as a point of departure, it would be helpful for me to 
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present a more detailed overview of the assessment components so that one 
can see how our exercises present candidates with ill-structured problems for 
which they create knowledge within the discursive structures and practices of 
English teaching. To begin with, the School Site Portfolio includes sol e 
background information, a partnership description relating to candidates' pro- 
fessional activities, and their performance on three exercises. For this compo- 
nent, candidates will have approximately eight months to prepare videotapes 
of their teaching as well as written commentary and notes related to their 
teaching. The portfolio includes the following exercises: 

The Post-Reading Interpretive Discussion asks candidates to videotape 
a session during which they have engaged students in discussions of 
literature to help them build interpretations and develop their discussion 
skills. Candidates are also asked to write a reflective commentary ad- 
dressing specific aspects of the discussion. 

The Student Learning Exercise asks candidates to illustrate the kinds of 
writing and thinking that they encounter in their classrooms. During a 
three-month period, candidates are asked to collect and submit selected 
pieces of writing from two different students. They are also asked to 
submit artifacts of their instruction related to the students' writing that 
will help clarify the nature of their instruction. Candidates then write a 
commentary about each student, in which they analyze the student's 
development and comment on how their instruction might have influ- 
enced that development. 

The Planning and Teaching Exercise asks candidates to document how 
their teaching is evolving over time and the kinds of decisions they 
make as they plan and adapt teaching. To document their teaching, 
candidates submit three artifacts: a daily statement of proposed goals for 
three weeks of instruction, a daily chronicle of activities occurring in 
their classroom during those three weeks, and a videotape of their 
teaching. To document the decisions they make, candidates are asked to 
submit three written commentaries: one composed at the outset of the 
three weeks, explaining why and how their goals were decided upon; 
one written about the class session that they videotaped; and a third 
composed at the end of the three weeks, in which they evaluate their 
teaching. 

For the Content Knowledge Examination we designed five prototypes of 
essay questions for a paper-and-pencil examination of "content knowledge." 
The examination asks candidates to play within the broad English teaching 
domains — composition, language study, literature, reading, and responding— 
on topics formulated in terms of the discursive structures described in Shul- 
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man's work: knowledge of content, pedagogical content, curriculum, and 
learners. The five types of prompts set the terms of candidates' play, and they 
have been designed to work within and across me broad English teaching 
domains, so that the particular tasks can be changed and varied by moving 
them in and out of the domains. 

Here are prototypes of the Content Knowledge Examination prompts: 

1. Candidates are given one article to read, and asked to write an essay in 
which they first summarize the article's key points and then evaluate 
them, offering support from other scholarship and classroom experi- 
ence. 

2. Candidates are given a topic and a series of questions or statements to 
prompt their thinking, and asked to write an essay in which they explain 
their understanding of the topic, supporting their views with scholarship 
and classroom experience. 

3. Candidates are given artifacts that they would encounter in their class- 
rooms (e.g.. literature selections, examples of students' writings, and so 
on), and asked to write an essay in which they analyze the artifacts by 
using given sets of broadly defined criteria. 

4. Candidates are asked to read two or three different views on a topic. The 
views are presented in the form of case vignettes and brief essays. Once 
they have read the views, they are asked to write an essay in which they 
explain the views, and take a position in relation to the views, support- 
ing what they say with scholarship and classroom experience. 

5. Candidates are asked to write an essay in which they define and explain 
the professional debate surrounding a given current, controversial, criti- 
cal issue in the field. 

As you can see, a number of these exercises present candidates with journal 
articles, topics, and series of questions to initiate their thinking and writing. 
The materials for these exercises are diawn from the broad domains of English 
teaching— composition, language study, literature, reading, and responding. 
We decided to choose these materials for our field tests lo represent paradig- 
matic shifts in the discourse of the broad domains, because it seemed to us 
that the field's formulations of what teaching English means have been greatly 
affected by paradigmatic shifts in discourse in the past twenty-five years. One 
such shift, for example, has been in the discourse on writing from a number 
of different quarters; another relates to changes in the discourse of reading and 
responding to literature. Paradigmatic shifts in the thinking and discourse in 
b.oad fields interested us because they appear to be major historical markers 
or moments in the profession that accomplished teachers would be familiar 
with and involved in. It seemed to us that those candidates who were familiar 
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with the thinking and discourse shifts in the field would be able to move or 
play in the language of these shifts from the perspectives offered by classroom 
experience and scholarship. Whether this is the case remains to be seen. 

For the Assessment Center Exercises, the work asked of candidates is 
mostly oral performances recorded during interviews conducted by "trained" 
educators, although we are experimenting with versions of two exercises that 
ask candidates to write responses rather than to be interviewed. For some of 
the exercises, written commentaries are included as part of the performance. 
Unlike the School Site Portfolio, for which candidates draw heavily from their 
daily teaching, the Assessment Center Exercises ask all candidates to respond 
to the same situations. We have developed four Assessment Center Exercises: 

The Cooperative Group Discussion asks candidates to participate in a 
group discussion with three other candidates in order to reach a consen- 
sus on a particular topic for which they have had time to prepare in 
advance. Candidates are then interviewed individually to answer a set 
of questions about the exercise and their performance on it. 
The Instructional Analysis asks candidates to analyze a written account 
of an instructional episode, to observe a videotape of that episode, and 
to formulate their recommendations. We are experimenting with both an 
oral (interview) version and a written (essay) version of this exercise. 
The Instructional Planning Exercise presents candidates with a particu- 
lar topic of instruction and possible materials for that topic, and gives 
them a certain period of time to plan a segment of instruction dealing 
with different aspects of the topic. Candidates are then interviewed 
individually to answer a set of questions on the exercise. 
The Response to Student Writing asks candidates to respond to various 
aspects of a set of student papers. Candidates are given time to prepare 
and then interviewed individually on their responses to the papers. We 
are also experimenting with both oral and written versions of this 
exercise. 

In the design of these components and exercises, we took as a point of 
departure a rethinking of Shul man's work in Foucault's and Simon's terms. 
We did this by considering how knowledge is represented in English teaching, 
and what it might mean to assess a person's knowledge of English teaching, 
particularly if we think about knowledge as creation or production within and 
with discourse. We focused initially on the structures that Shulman's terms 
describe— knowledge of content, pedagogical content, curriculum, and learn- 
ers—because of their interactions for and mutual implications with each other 
in discourse on teaching. We hoped that we could explain individuals' crea- 
tions of knowledge in Shulman's terms, but we ended up revising them to be 
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more particular to English teaching. His terms didn't work for us, finally, 
because they weren't grounded in English teaching or in the standards set by 
the EA/ELA Standards Committee. And although it seemed that it would have 
been possible to map the EA/ELA standards and our "dimensions" onto his 
terms, we decided to reimagine the discursive structures and practices from 
the discourse of English teaching available to us rather than adding another 
layer to our thinking. Even though we worked from examples of English 
teaching and from the work of English teachers thinking about teaching, 
especially from the work of the EA/ELA Standards Committee, to reformulate 
the discursive structures and practices originally available to us through Shul- 
man's terms, traces of his work are still apparent in the structures that we 
identified. 

From our work with the EA/ELA Standards and from our work with 
English teachers' performances, we identified, then, six discursive structures, 
which we called "dimensions," to create our exercises and to use as lenses for 
interpreting and evaluating candidates' performances on our exercises: 
learner-eenteredness, cultural awareness, content knowledge, integrated cur- 
riculum, coherent pedagogy, and professional concerns. These "dimensions'* 
have the puzzling property of being apparently generic as categories, the way 
Shulman's terms seem, but specific to English teaching when they are more 
closely defined by the traits they represent. The generic property of these 
terms seems to be one of the dangers or paradoxes of attempting to isolate 
subject-matter structures that are, in fact, closely interactive and hinged to 
each other in complex ways. I should be clear, also, that when i say "in 
Shulman's terms," or "in terms of the English teaching 'dimensions,'" that I 
am speaking of structures in language. This means that every use of a term, 
any term, like "content knowledge," for instance, or "coherent pedagogy," is 
subject to re-creations and transformations, because terms exist in language, 
and all uses of them are bound to particular desires and purposes. The terms 
exist, in other words, like the creations of knowledge themselves, always 
already subject to what we might call "readings" or interpretations. And 
whether these "dimensions" will hold up as discursive structures that allow 
judges to interpret/evaluate candidates' performances on our exercises, of 
course, remains to be seen. For a more detailed definition of these structures 
or "dimensions," see the table on pages 36-37. 

We used these "dimensions," then, for our work with the ADL, but we 
didn't think of them as valid, discrete categories any more than we thought of 
Shulman's terms that way. We used them to help us describe the discourses of 
English teaching, and as heuristics to locate potential fields of discourse on 
which candidates might be asked to perform. We wanted, in other words, to 
design our exercises purposely to capture candidates' performances in terms 
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of the "dimensions," and we wanted, also, to use them in turn to describe and 
interpret those performances. We wanted our judges to be able to wnte 
descriptive analvses-what we are currently calling interpretive summar.es- 
0 f individuals' creations of knowledge in terms of these "dimensions. To this 
end our judges, working in pairs, write multiple-paragraph interpretive sum- 
maries of candidates' performances in order to make their reasoning exphc.t 
and to document their interpretations and their productions of knowledge as 
thev collect and use evidence to interpret/evaluate a candidate's performance 
along the "dimensions" (along, that is, the English teaching discursive struc- 
tures for a particular task). In writing these interpretive summaries, the judges 
75 percent of whom were accomplished English/language arts teachers of 
early adolescents, worked from their extensive study of the exercises and 
candidates' responses to them, performance anchors in the form of exemplary 
interpretive summaries of a range of performances, and descriptive informa- 
tion on the exemplary performances, including such things as v.deotapes, 
reflective essays, and other artifacts collected for the exercises. 

It should be clear by now that we built an expert judging system that rel.es 
heavily on the expertise, experience, and training of the judges. It should also 
be clear that the act of judging, as it is expressed and substantiated through 
interpretive summaries, is also a production of knowledge, not a process to 
codify candidates' behaviors. In order to develop stability across judges, we 
worked with NCTE's advisory committee to the ADL to establish catena for 
selecting judges from exemplary writing, literature, and literacy projects 
around The country that volunteered to participate. We agreed that at least 75 
percent of the judges should be exemplary teachers while up to 25 percent 
could be persons who hold English/language arts administrative or university 
positions; the judges' philosophical views on teaching and learning should fi 
Slose presented in the Early Adolescent English/Language Arts Standards that 
have been developed for the National Board for Profess.onal Teach.ng Stand- 
ards- the judges should be recommended by their project directors in conjunc- 
tion with NCTE's ADL advisory committee; when possible, judges should 
complete the exercises that they are judging; judges participate in training 
where they study, discuss, write interpretive essays on, and judge a range ot 
responses to the exercises that they will be judging; and any judges with 
philosophical or performance differences that cannot be resolved with the 
judging group are eliminated from the pool. 

Our field test results should give us an indication ot whether our dimen- 
sions" hold up as ways to prompt, analyze, interpret, and evaluate candidates 
performances; whether the interpretive summaries actually capture the discur- 
sive structures and practices defined by the "dimensions' ; and whether our 
paired expert judging added to the judging process. 
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Dimensions for Evaluating Teaching Performance 



Lcarncr-Ccnlcrcdncss 



Cultural Awareness 



Understands: 

• Patterns of cognitive, social, 
emotional. ;tnd physical growth 
and development typical of 
young adolescents 

• What to expect when young 
adolescents engage in literacy 
tasks (e.g.. interpreting, 
composing) 

• Themes, texts, and activities 
of potential interest to students 
and/or relating to their 
experiences 

• The learning and literacy 
patterns of individual students 



Understands: 

• Learning and literacy patterns 
related to various cultural groups 

• Issues of culture as they apply 
»o cumcular materials, literature, 
and non-print media 

• The impact of cultural 
differences on ways of 
understanding and authority in 
the classroom 



Content Knowledge 



Understands: 

• Theories of reading and 
interpretation of texts, including 
their instructional implications 

• Theories of composing and 
their instructional implications 

• Theories of language 
structure, use. and evolution and 
their instructional implications 

• Conventions of spoken and 
written text 

• Strategies for composing and 
interpreting 



• TreaLs students equitably and 
respects students* thinking and 
language use 

• Designs instruction that 
attends to the literacy 
development of students 

• Differentiates instruction to 
help individual students develop 
as composers and interpreters ot 
language 

• Investigates the reasons for 
student language performance 



• Provides opportunities for 
students to identify and reflect 
on the cultural view(.s) 
represented in literary and other 
texts 

• Asks students to become 
critically aware of variations in 
the ways individuals and groups 
use language, as well as the 
contexts for those variations 

• Teaches reading and writing 
strategies that allow students to 
understand the influence of their 
own cultural perspectives on 
how they understand and use 
language 



• Uses a variety of strategies to 
interpret texts 

• Writes prose acceptable for 
professional situations 

• Evaluates professional 
readings in light of theories and 
their instructional implications 

• Designs instruction that 
reflects knowledge of theories, 
conventions, and strategies 

• Analyzes student 
performances in light of 
knowledge of theories, 
conventions, and strategics 



• Anal) yes design and 
adaptation of instruction in light 
ol literacy development of 
students 

• Hxplams student performance 
in light of early adolescence and 
individual student development 



• livplains how own instruction 
promotes students' sensitivity to 
cultural diversity 

• Uses knowledge of cultural 
differences in learning and 
literacy development to 
understand student performance 
in the classroom 

• Reflects on own patterns of 
learning and literacy and the 
impact of these lactors on the 
learning of students 



• Explains relationships 
between theory and practice 

• Debates professional issues 
related to instruction in ULA 
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in the English Language Arts (ELA) 



Integrated Curriculum 



Understands: 

• Possible connections within 
the content of ELA 

• Possible connections between 
ELA and other content areas 

• Instructional strategies that 
help students understand 
connections v/ithin ELA and 
across content areas 



• Organizes instruction around 
issue, theme, concept, and/or 
genre 

• Asks students to apply 
concepts or information learned 
in other subject areas to what 
they are learning in ELA 



• Explains how instruction is 
integrated 

• Makes explicit how. w here, 
and why connections are being 
made 

• Traces integration across a 
series ol instances 



Coherent Pedagogy 



• Creates classroom 
environment to support students' 
literacy learning: management of 
routines for movement and talk, 
emotional climate 

• Moves students to more 
sophisticated levels of 
composing and interpreting: 
scaffolds learning: connects 
elements of instruction 

• Shills instructional strategies, 
calling on a range of ELA 
practices 



• Explains own role in student 
growth tn composing and 
interpreting 

• Explains how instructional 
sequences support student 
growth in composing and 
interpreting 

• Explains logical connections 
among elements of own 
instruction 

• Critiques teaching in light of 
ctlccthc ELA instructional 
practice 



Professional Roles and Concerns 



• Can assess the components of 
another teacher's leaching 

• Can make realistic 
recommendations for 
instructional improvement to 
another teacher 

• Participates in curriculum and 
staff development projects 
within the school 

• Participates in professional 
groups and maintains an active 
professional development profile 

• Makes use of community 
resources to augment 
school -based resources 

• Is an active participant in 
community affairs 

• Explains how 
recommendations for 
instructional improvement are 
adjusted to respond to different 
levels of professional 
development 

• Explains how 
recommendations contribute to 
an integrated curriculum and a 
more coherent pattern of 
instruction in the classroom 

• Explains how professional 
participation has contributed to 
own growth and development 

• Explains how use of 
community resources 01 own 
contributions in the community 
have influenced living and 
learning environments for 
students 



Understands: 

• Ways of supporting students' 
intellectual growth (e.g.. 
scaffolding, zone of proximal 
development) 

• Concepts of instructional 
design that support student 
growth in composing and 
interpreting (e.g.. sequencing, 
elements of instruction — 
motivation, engagement, 
evaluation) 

• Repertoire of ELA 
instructional strategics 

• Repertoire of classroom 
management techniques 



Understands: 

• The role of professional 
organizations and resources 

• The role of community groups 
interested in improving the 
learning opportunities for 
children 

• Available community resources 

• Community events and needs 
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3 Teacher as Learner: Working in a 
Community of Teachers 
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School District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia Writing Project 



For Judy Buchanan, an urban elementary school teacher, a teacher's 
own questions are the heart of the growth and development process. In 
this intelligent account of the maturation of her ideas about race, culture, 
and teaching, Buchanan shows how she worked with the Philadelphia 
Teachers' Learning Cooperative. That community of teachers provided 
her with the opportunity to share her inquiry with others, and to benept 
from their reflections, insights, and questions. Significantly, the questions 
that she pursued emphasize the needs of her students. 



Beginnings 

Recently my five-and-a-half-year-old daughter said to me, "When you get 
older and you remember what you used to do, you feel kind of dumb/ 1 Being 
older, but feeling much the same way, I wondered about my beginnings as a 
teacher. While I knew that my beginning years of teaching, as a young white 
woman new to the area, were shaped and supported by experienced teachers 
asking questions, offering advice, and talking about their students, my recol- 
lections of specific details from my early years of teaching were largely 
blurred by the passage of time. I had been an elementary classroom teacher in 
Philadelphia for seventeen years and I still had deep questions about teaching 
and learning. 

Through my membership in the Philadelphia Teachers 1 Learning Coopera- 
tive (PTLC), a teacher collective in Philadelphia, 1 had access to the accumu- 
lated notes of the group, kept weekly since 1978, and thus a way to search out 
some of the questions 1 had asked as a beginner, and later as a more experi- 
enced teacher. Through studying my questions I hoped to find some ot the 
ways 1 had come to know about my own practice as a teacher and understand 
the needs of my students. 1 initially thought of this research with some nice 
charts in mind, with the years at the top and the questions neatly lined up 
underneath, available for analysis and interpretation. Using these notes, I 
could find out about my beginnings as a teacher and the things I "used to do." 
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What I found, however, as I read the notes, were interesting clusters of 
questions, and I wondered about how my questions developed, as well as what 
they actually were. I found myself drawn to these clusters, both to their 
content and to the overlapping edges. How did my questions emerge in the 
context of the teachers' group? Which questions were universal for teachers? 
Which were a result of being an elementary school teacher in Philadelphia 
since 1974? Which questions were a reflection of my race, gender, and class? 
Thus, this task proved both more exciting and more daunting than I had 
imagined; the notes not only disclosed a rich history of some of those things 
I "used to do," but also presented a complete historical record of urban 
teaching since 1978. 

This chapter is the first in what I hope will be a series of articles' in which 
members of the Philadelphia Teachers' Learning Cooperative use the notes of 
our collective study of children, schools, and educational issues to explore, 
analyze, and interrogate our own histories as teachers in the last thirty years 
of this century. Members of this group have already written about their work 
(PTLC l984;Guerin 1985; Buchanan 1993; Kanevsky 1993; Strieb 1985) and 
they continue to share the way the group is conducted with interested educa- 
tors in many parts of the country. 

The purpose of this chapter is to offer a description of one group of 
teachers and our work together and a description of my own questions in that 
group. While I have benefited greatly from reading the detailed narratives of 
other teachers, I plan to offer a much less detailed account of my own 
classroom. Some aspects of my classroom practices will be explored, but it is 
the questions I am highlighting here, not the practices themselves. While the 
analysis of my questions will be my own, I hope to provide the reader with a 
glimpse into the collective work of a teachers' group. The rhetoric of educa- 
tional reform talks about groups of teachers working together over time, but 
much published work about teachers' knowledge and practice is about indi- 
viduals. While this work is important, it is also necessary to describe what 
happens when groups of teachers work together to unpack the complex issues 
of daily teaching within the larger social and political issues of their lives. 

In trying to create a full picture of one teacher's questions and knowledge 
within the social context of both a teacher community and the larger academic 
community, l see many tensions which need to be revealed and examined. 
Within the elementary classroom, for example, there is tension between the 
needs of an individual student and the needs of the group. Within the PTLC 
community there is tension between individual questions and the need for 
collective action. Within the larger community of teacher-researchers, there is 
tension between what teachers know in their daily practice as teachers and in 
how to raise questions, analyze, and interpret this knowledge through teacher 
inquiry. Finally, there is tension in talking about teachers as "they" in these 
times (Allen et al. 1992), while we try to sort out how to reform the institu- 
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tions of American education. Teachers can be displayed, in both the literature 
and the popular press, as both saviors and the ones from whom the students 
must be saved; partners in the educational reform movement, while at the 
same time needing to be reformed, retrained, or researched themselves. It is 
hard work to imagine creating a dialogue across all of these boundaries and 
to find the voice with which to raise and discuss these issues. 

Setting the Context: The Philadelphia Teachers' Learning Cooperative 

Let me begin by framing the context of the Philadelphia Teachers* Learning 
Cooperative and my own life as an elementary classroom teacher. This group 
began in 1978 as a way for interested teachers to continue meeting together 
after the closing of the last local teacher center. Its roots date back to teachers 
working together in Follow-Through programs throughout Philadelphia and 
to a now longstanding relationship with Patricia Carini, founder of the Pros- 
pect Center and Archive of Children's Work in North Bennington, Vermont. 
PTLC was constituted as a freestanding group of teachers, not affiliated with 
any university and open to all teachers in the Philadelphia area. The group was 
formed as a teacher collective to support inquiry about practice. While the 
group does "systematic, intentional inquiry into practice" (Lytle and Cochran- 
Smith 1990), it does not define itself as a "teacher research" group and its 
roots are not directly related to the world of the university. 

Some members have remained since the beginning of the group; new 
members also join each year and others leave. At various times, teachers in 
independent schools in the Philadelphia area have been active members of the 
group. Currently there are elementary teachers from Philadelphia and subur- 
ban public schools and the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, as well as a 
director of a publicly funded day-care center. Attendance varies at weekly 
meetings, but usually there are about fifteen teachers present. 

The group meets every Thursday afternoon during the school year from 
4:15 to 6:30 p.m. to discuss educational issues, using structured oral inquiry 
processes to guide the talk. Occasionally the group invites outside speakers, 
but it views its members as the primary sources of support and knowledge for 
one another. In an article describing the group, PTLC members wrote: 

From the beginning we agreed that the group would be a cooperative and 
that all responsibilities would be shared. Wc use formats which have been 
developed through our continuing work with Patricia Carini and the 
Pro::oecl Center and Archive of Children's Work. Two and a half hours 
of tctik each week: not informal teachers' lounge chat, but formal discus- 
sions. Though each year one person volunteers to chair planning meet- 
ings and to lake charge of keeping our notes in order, each week's 
meeting has a different chairperson, presenter, and note laker. (PTLC 
1984,732) 
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Formats and Structures 

The weekly sessions use inquiry processes called "Documentary Processes'* 
(Prospect Center 1986) as the way to organize the talk and reflection every 
Thursday afternoon. The formats themselves, including the Descriptive Re- 
view of a Child and the Descriptive Review of Children's Work, have evolved 
and changed as communities of teachers have used them over time, but their 
basic structure has remained the same. 

The Documentary Processes are structured ways of conducting oral inquiry 
with a group. Each person has an opportunity to contribute to the dialogue, to 
raise questions, and, where appropriate, to make recommendations to the 
presenter. The collected threads of the conversation are summarized by the 
chairperson, with opportunity for members of the group to add to the sum- 
mary. Detailed notes of each session are kept and the entire process is open to 
critique at the end of each meeting. This provides an opportunity to discuss 
pieces of the process which may not have worked (e.g., it is harder to describe 
a piece of student writing that has already been edited than a first draft). This 
aspect of the process also gives new members the opportunity to state when 
things are unclear or confusing for them. 

The work of PTLC is based on a phenomenological approach to under- 
standing children as thinkers and learners. Carini states: 

From my point of view ... all children are active learners for the reason 
that they have common capacities: the power of expressiveness, the 
capability to make things happen, the inclination to wonder and to ques- 
tion, the desire to narrate, the ability to give order and meaning, the 
impulse to value. This is where learning and development do start. It is 
where teaching — and inquiry — should start. (Himley 1991, 25) 

It was with these assumptions about children as learners that PTLC was 
founded and it is within this theoretical framework that my inquiry as a 
teacher began. 

For the purposes of this chapter, J will explain the format of one of the 
structured oral inquiry processes, the Descriptive Review, in order to describe 
in some detail the theoretical framework with which PTLC approaches ques- 
tions and to reveal the ways of knowing that the review itself makes possible. 
(A more detailed description of the assumptions about the Descriptive Review 
process can be found in Kanevsky, 1993.) It is this process itself, which 
requires note taking, that has allowed me the opportunity to look at my own 
questions over time. 

In preparing for a review, the teacher writes a focusing question about the 
child and then prepares a presentation using the following headings: Physical 
Presence and Gesture, Disposition, Relationships with Children and Adults, 
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Activities and Interests, and Formal Learning. The focusing question arises 
from a concern, question, or uncertainty that the teacher has in working with 
the student. The gathering of the descriptive information often provides a new 
insight for the teacher that may have eluded him or her before this careful 
observation and documentation. However, the "primary purpose of the De- 
scriptive Review of a Child is to bring together varied perspectives, in a 
collaborative process The perspectives through which the child is de- 
scribed are multiple, to insure a balanced portrayal of the person, that neither 
over-emphasizes some current 'problem' nor minimizes an ongoing diffi- 
culty" (Prospect Center 1986). 

The fullness of the description varies depending on the focusing question 
asked by the teacher and the clarity with which the teacher is able to see the 
particular child. When the description is very full, the questions are used to 
clarify and sharpen what has already been described; when it is more difficult 
for the teacher to give a rich description (the child is relatively new to the 
classroom or is "hard to see"), the questions from the group help to bring out 
more descriptive information from the teacher's perspective before the group 
moves to recommendations. The purpose of doing a Descriptive Review is to 
offer a guide to the teacher in provisioning the classroom and in adapting 
practices to further educate the child. Recommendations are given to the 
teacher which "draw upon the child's strengths, interests, and power to make 
and do things" (Prospect Center 1986). 

It was through using these descriptive processes with PTLC that I learned 
to teach and to inquire about my teaching, and learned to facilitate discus- 
sions, to find common patterns and threads in what we were saying, and to see 
new perspectives on concerns facing many classroom teachers. It was also 
through having this extended time to talk and reflect that I began to generate 
knowledge about my practice as a third- and fourth-grade classroom teacher. 
That knowledge, in turn, helped me to see ways to work collectively with 
other teachers to try to bring about change in schools. When PTLC sets up its 
schedule every eight weeks, it does so within many nested layers of context. 
Both individual concerns and larger educational issues are included in the 
planning. The eight-week planning cycles are a way of planning a thematic 
unit around an idea, a way to look at an issue from various levels: the 
individual student, the classroom, the system, and the wider community. 
Planning meetings often begin with the same questions that an individual 
teacher might ask: What are the burning issues for this year? What do we need 
to make time for? 

Several years' schedules illustrate the connection between planning tor 
individual teachers and the surrounding context of the larger community. In 
1984, for example, the Philadelphia school district had recently adopted a 
standardized curriculum and a strict student-promotion policy in an attempt to 
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achieve equity throughout the district's schools. That year PTLC focused its 
investigation on assessment, evaluation, resistance, and retention as large 
issues. Reflections on "assessment" and "evaluation" were followed in later 
sessions with a discussion on current trends in evaluation, with Edward 
Chittenden of the Educational Testing Service as a guest, and with a descrip- 
tive review of a seven-year-old boy who had been retained the previous year. 
The final thematic session of the year was devoted to a reflection on "stand- 
ards" as we focused on what we as teachers affirmed and resisted in education. 
We were working to understand the fit between the structures and standards 
imposed on us and our own views of the purposes of education and the 
function of standards in schooling. 

The schedule for 1991-92 provides another example and reflects changes 
in the Philadelphia school district as well as our evolving understanding of the 
processes of institutional change. It includes structured oral inquiry discus- 
sions on change and on dialogue with parents, as well as a review of a 
particular site's questions about school-based management. There was also a 
descriptive review of a first grader, and discussions of math problems from 
everyday experiences and of how children gather information outside of 
school. Not every session brings about dramatic insights or huge changes in a 
teacher's way of thinking about classrooms and students, or produces recom- 
mendations for policy changes at the local level. However, each one does offer 
the possibility of changes in perspective on both the classroom context as 
created by the teacher and the view of the students which the teacher holds. 
In addition to the ongoing learning that occurs weekly and over the year, this 
way of looking has opened the door for a variety of teacher-initiated projects, 
including grant proposals and work with other groups interested in educa- 
tional reform, 

The final meeting of each school year is devoted to a summary of the year, 
looking back to view how our questions, issues, and ideas have been woven 
together. At various times tensions and questions have surfaced as the group 
worked to remain focused on classroom issues, but also sought dialogue with 
the larger education community. A discussion of these issues over the last 
fourteen years is beyond the scope of this chapter; in the future I hope that 
many members of PTLC will examine both their own questions and the 
content and context of these fourteen years of meetings. 

Questions about language, literacy, and assessment account for many of the 
questions teachers ask. However, there are also other strands which are a 
significant part of the work: for example, describing artwork, reflecting on 
science discussions, and focusing on living things in the classroom including 
silkworms, hatching eggs, and the life cycles of butterflies. These interests of 
teachers currently seem to be on the outer edges of any discussion of educa- 
tional reform and teacher knowledge, and it is here where university- and 
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classroom-based teachers may live parallel lives. Knowing about the life cycle 
of a Monarch butterfly from a book and using live caterpillars in the class- 
room are quite different ways of knowing. This kind of knowing by teachers 
is sometimes either dismissed or displayed like the folkways of other cultures. 
Within PTLC, however, listening to recommendations from other teachers and 
hearing detailed descriptions of individual classrooms has allowed all of us to 
learn from one another over time about such varied things as Monarch butter- 
flies and children's literature. The sharing has also allowed the collected 
knowledge of one generation of teachers to be passed to the next generation. 

Investigating My Own Questions 

During the decade from 1979-89, I presented thirteen sessions at PTLC 
meetings and listened to and participated in about three hundred. Three clus- 
ters of my own questions emerged as I studied the notes of the group. As I 
studied the data, I came to see the clusters of questions as lenses that clarified 
my expanding vision of my role as a classroom teacher. 

The first lens I used was one of looking at individual students within the 
classroom community; the second lens involved broadening my vision to 
include what students bring to school from their cultures and experiences; and 
the third lens was made up of the first two and added the dimension of a longer 
view over time. These lenses are not neatly lined up on the chart I had 
originally envisioned, but rather are overlapping circles with many areas of 
intersection. 

Looking at Individual Students: Boys and School 

During my first year in PTLC I listened carefully to many weekly sessions 
and took notes. I presented my first descriptive review in the spring of 1979 
and two more in the winter of 1980. All were about fourth-grade boys. Two 
students were African American and one was white. However, while race and 
gender were stated as a part of the description of the student, I was not focused 
in 1980 as much on my role as a white teacher with a diverse student 
population as I was on gender. A large question I had was how to see the world 
and the world of school from a ten-year-old male's point of view. While the 
focusing questions were different in each case, they were linked by a concern 
for helping my students "make it" in school. Many boys were succeeding in 
my classroom; these particular students were ones I needed to see more 
clearly. 

Paul seemed lonely; when he tried to enter into groups of students engaged 
in classroom games and activities he usually ended up disrupting things, 
rather than becoming a part of the activity. I wondered, "How can 1 support 
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Paul in developing relationships with other students in the classroom? Can I 
help him find productive ways to work with other students?" His parents 
thought he was immature and wondered if he should repeat fourth grade. I 
wanted to look closely at what was happening in the classroom before I made 
any recommendation. 

Using the descriptive review process within the group helped me to unpack 
the social and academic dimensions of learning. As I described Paul to the 
group, I realized that his academic learning was proceeding apace; the recom- 
mendations helped me to find ways to support his social relationships in the 
classroom community and to describe to his parents his strengths as a student, 
while recognizing their concerns for his overall development. The recommen- 
dations contained specific ways to work with Paul within the boundaries of 
the classroom, including, for example, setting up opportunities for Paul to 
connect with other students through projects based on shared interests, such 
as playing math strategy games and writing comic strips. 

1 offered my second descriptive review in 1980, presenting Warren, a 
fourth grader who had repeated second grade. The focusing question I asked 
was: "How can I support and encourage Warren in his academic work? Even 
though he has made gains, he still has to struggle." The process helped me to 
see Warren's strengths as a reader and writer, his somewhat dry wit, and his 
vulnerability when he saw others progressing at a faster rate. His diligence, 
combined with his sense of humor and his love of sports, suggested ways to 
support his learning In the classroom. Recommendations ranged from writing 
topics, such as creating a book of limericks and writing his own television 
commercials, to suggestions for interaction within the school community 
through tutoring a younger child in something Warren knew well, as well as 
ways to tie his interest in sports to the struggle he had with some math 
concepts. 

The recommendations were about ways I could provision my classroom to 
support Warren; they were suggested ways of linking Warren's strengths as a 
learner to the world of academics. Although sometimes it is hard to get in 
touch with a student's strengths, since they are not always visible on the 
surface, when a teacher attempts to view the whole child first and then looks 
for ways to build on that child's strengths he or she can help the child reach 
full potential. Those words are empty, however, without both a theoretical 
framework and a way to enact classroom practices which meet students' 
needs. Teachers are not always aware of the theoretical frameworks and 
assumptions they use to enact their practices. LJsinj* the documentary proc- 
esses helps put meaning into the words teachers often use, and helps to make 
explicit the underlying beliefs and knowledge they hold. 

Du ring the same two years, 1 described a third boy, Anthony, who was often 
disruptive in the classroom, easily frustrated, and visibly unhappy. My ques- 
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tion was related to sense of self: "How can i help Anthony express positive 
feelings about himselfr He was a student who had suffered great personal 
tragedy; his mother had died when he was quite young and his father was ill. 
1 was looking for other perspectives to help me teach Anthony. He had a need 
to feel successful, but attainment of that feeling seemed to be very difficult. 
The group's recommendations during our discussion included ways to support 
Anthony in the classroom, ways to nurture the good feelings he did have, and 
ways to provide him with a safety net for some of the difficult times. Specific 
ideas included giving him lots of opportunities to be first: first to choose an 
activity at choice time; first to be captain of the football team at recess; first 
to help with the cooking projects which he seemed particularly to enjoy. 

By fourth grade, we often expect students to have a well-developed sense 
of fairness, to be able to handle things like taking turns and not always getting 
one's first choice. Anthony needed support to meet the expectations of the 
school and classroom, while at the same time having his special needs for 
nurturing and recognition met. These ide; s may sound like platitudes, but it 
is the particular way that simple practices are enacted in daily classroom life 
which can often change how students view school and sometimes themselves. 
The students* lives are a part of the descriptive process, but the recommenda- 
tions focus on what a teacher can do in the classroom. Anthony's father was 
struggling to keep his family together in very difficult circumstances. He 
supported Anthony as much as he could, but some of the extra support needed 
to come from other sources. While I could not change the conditions o f 
Anthony's life, I could find ways to support his growth in the classroom. I 
found the knowledge of the group invaluable in situations like these. 

In education we are far from having unpacked all of the issues of gender 
and schooling. There has been a great deal of discussion of early schooling 
and the role of gender differences: What is the relationship between gender 
and school success in elementary school? Do boys need more male role 
models in the early grades? Are schools meeting the needs of African Ameri- 
can males? Is there a "math gap" between boys and girls in elementary 
school? In looking closely at these three boys I was able to take a focused look 
at a small area of this complex territory. The reviews offered a way to look 
closely at different aspects of Paul's, Warren's, and Anthony's intellectual and 
social development, and they provided me with some new ways to think about 
these specific students, my classroom practice, and broad issues of gender and 
schooling. 

1 am not implying here that everything was always smooth sailing with the 
girls in my classroom. However, gender differences provided me with my first 
lens for looking at myseif as a teacher and ihe classroom environment I was 
trying to create. The opportunity to ask specific questions about my students 
provided me with a variety of perspectives to think anew about difficult issues 
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in their daily lives. Over time, participating in such reviews generates knowl- 
edge about practice that has implications beyond one teacher's classroom. 
Through using these processes the group's knowledge is deepened by trying 
collectively to understand the relationships among the classroom context, the 
teacher's questions, and the individual student. 

The World Outside the Classroom: What Students Bring to School 

From 1975 to 1983 my classroom was located in a four-story elementary 
school with twelve hundred students. Beginning in 1976, many Southeast 
Asian refugee families had settled in the West Philadelphia neighborhood 
surrounding the school. With little notice, the school population ballooned 
over the course of two years to include four hundred children from Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand. The school was given little support from the 
district, and the teachers were given little support from the school administra- 
tion in incorporating students who spoke other languages into their class- 
rooms. In these early years, the ESOL programs were not large enough to meet 
the mushrooming needs of the schools, and many teachers and students were 
left to fend for themselves. Racial tension increased at the school as it took in 
this diverse population of students and had few new resources for them. My 
questions about boys and schooling shifted to questions about teaching stu- 
dents who come from other cultures. They represented a shift in what was 
most pressing for me to examine in my teaching. Gender issues did not 
disappear, but moved aside as I explored issues of cultural diversity. 

Within PTLC we described some of our new students' work, since several 
teachers worked in schools with changing populations. We used one of the 
documentary processes, a reflective conversation on the word "memory," to 
begin our careful looking at several pieces of artwork. Thinking deeply about 
a word, such as "memory," can open up a discussion in a powerful way. What 
would it be like to produce artwork in one culture with memories of another? 
What perspectives might the word itself evoke from the group? 

Through drawing and craft work many of the students had been able to 
move into their classroom communities; children appreciate fine artwork done 
by fellow students, and their classmates often found the drawings of the 
Southeast Asian students to be quite striking. Teachers found them striking 
too. for several reasons. Some were scenes of war, pastoral images of rice 
fields with bombs dropping from airplanes onto the people below. Others were 
drawings of animals and flowers marked by a different aesthetic than was 
commonly seen in the drawings of American children. 

Over these years there were many struggles and painful times as I tried to 
balance the needs of my students, deal with issues of diversity in the school 
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as a whole, and learn how to teach when \ did not speak the language of all of 
the children in my classroom. 

In 1981 I described two Hmong students from the mountains of Laos. One 
ten-year-old girl. Mia. had had a very difficult time adjusting to the classroom. 
Other Hmong students had done so with greater ease, and so her obvious 
unhappiness was very painful to watch. She often ran out of the classroom, 
refused to walk through the halls with the rest of the students, and had 
difficulty socially, even with other students with whom she could communi- 
cate. I felt particularly frustrated because I couldn't find out what was wrong 
by simply asking. As I prepared a descriptive review at the end of the first six 
months she was in my room. I had an insight. Perhaps Mia was not running 
away from the classroom, but running to something. In carefully describing 
her actions and activities, I noticed that often her forays into the hallways 
ended with her staring into another classroom; perhaps she was trying to make 
sense of this huge place called school. Our class only used the first floor and 
the basement. This building may have been the largest structure she had ever 
been in; its tall ceilings and wide hallways were a bit forbidding even to me. 
and I wondered how it must feel to be new in this country and in this building. 
I had spent a lot of time trying to make the children feel comfortable, but 
through Mia I learned to look more closely at what it might mean to be "other" 
to mainstream American culture. In trying to see the world through Mia's 
eyes. I could "make the familiar strange" and see the school building itself as 
a forbidding structure and Mia's behavior as one way to try to create a world 
for herself that made sense. 

My question was more straightforward for another new student: "What 
further steps could be taken to support Yaitong in his learning to read?" 
Despite the many hurdles to be overcome, other Hmong students had learned 
to read. The differences within the groups of students from other cultures in 
my classroom seemed as wide as differences across cultures. Learning to read 
was critical for future success in school, and I felt inadequate as a teacher 
when some Southeast Asian students seemed to be making very little progress. 

In addition to the descriptive review, I made a tape of Yaitong reading 
aloud from a familiar and an unfamiliar lext after a discussion of reading at a 
planning meeting. Some members of PTLC were participating in the ETS 
Collaborative Research Project on Reading (Bussis et al., 1985) and suggested 
that we listen to a child read as we followed along with the text. After 
describing Yaitong and his strengths as a learner, we listened to his reading 
aloud. He could read simple texts, but without comfort or fluency. The group's 
recommendations encouraged me to move away from the books I was using, 
which used a sight word approach ("I can see the tiger in the zoo"), to texts 
which included a more natural flow of language. Many ideas from first-grade 
teachers were particularly helpful. 
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The careful looking and listening to a student's reading helped me to 
provision for him in the classroom, and materials were shared with me that I 
did not always have access to as a fourth-grade teacher. The group's recom- 
mendations invited me to raise questions about the materials 1 had gathered, 
and supported my search for new resources which would aid the literacy 
development of my students. With all that we know about language and 
literacy learning today, these suggestions may seem obvious. However, for a 
fourth-grade teacher a decade ago they were not so transparent. It has taken 
years for me to build up a classroom with rich resources and many kinds of 
materials and texts. Access to materials may again seem like a very basic idea, 
but it is essential if teachers are to develop as professionals with their own 
resources to draw upon and share with others. 

Looking over Time as a Way of Knowing 

On a sabbatical at the University of Pennsylvania for the 1986-87 school year, 
as the first Philadelphia Writing Project scholar, I read about issues of school- 
ing, language, and literacy. When I returned to my classroom the following 
year, 1 began a yearlong inquiry project about one of my students and his 
writing. On the second day of school, Anwar, a fourth grader, asked a question 
during math class. I had written an assignment on the board after a math lesson 
using the abbreviation for "page" and Anwar had said: "There's just one thing. 
What exactly does mean?" The question surprised me. Had 1 forgotten what 
most fourth graders knew after being away from the classroom for a year? 
Why didn't anyone else speak up? Anwar was able to complete the math 
assignment without difficulty. His question intrigued me, though, and it led 
me to focus more on Anwar and his work. 

Through Anwar I returned to the questions I had been exploring throughout 
my history in PTLC. gender, race, and my practice as a teacher. This time 1 
began my work with questions about my practice, specifically questions about 
language and literacy development. I explored Anwar's growth as a writer, 
coupled with my reflections on the content and structures that supported 
students' language and literacy development in my classroom. In some ways 
Anwar represented aspects of all of the questions 1 had been asking over time: 
he was an African American boy who had struggled with learning to read and 
had repeated an early grade in school, What were his questions? In what ways 
could I help him succeed in school? Were there further changes I needed to 
make in my practice in order for him to be successful? 

in addition to my colleagues in PTLC, 1 was now a member of another 
community of teachers, the Philadelphia Writing Project. I shared Anwar's 
work with other teachers through institutes and staff development meetings, 
and found their questions about my?" icticeand Anwar's writing to be illumi- 
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nating. Through careful listening to Anwar's voice, teachers heard his strong 
determination to succeed and his careful asking for guidance when he didn't 
understand something. The questions in PTLC were about my relationships 
with my students and my classroom program in the context of my question 
about a particular child; here the questions were about my practice in setting 
up opportunities for reading and writing in the classroom~-eveiything from 
how I graded Anwar, to how I got him to write in so many different genres, 
to observations about his perseverance and his voice. Teachers entered into 
looking at Anwar's work from many different perspectives and with varied 
approaches to literacy learning. Across these boundaries, what was most 
powerful was being able to see Anwar's growth over time, a perspective often 
lacking in our fragmented teaching lives (Buchanan, in press). 

Conclusion 

My questions as a teacher-learner are very much the same as when 1 entered 
teaching, but I see schools and my students through new eyes. Each year the 
classroom community offers up a rich new mixture of children's voices, some 
that 1 can hear right away and others that I have to struggle to sort out. This 
year I do not have my own classroom and 1 am spending time with other 
teachers in their classrooms, listening to their questions and trying to hear 
their voices. They are Philadelphia Writing Project teachers who are members 
of the Urban Sites Writing Network of the National Writing Project, a cultur- 
ally and racially diverse group of experienced urban teachers who are asking 
questions and conducting their own teacher-inquiry projects. The Philadelphia 
Teachers' Learning Cooperative continues to grow and change as an organi- 
zation. The school district of Philadelphia is in a new phase of growth and 
struggle with school reform, shared decision making, and school-based man- 
agement. How we view teachers' knowledge and teachers' learning in these 
times will contribute to the success or failure of these reforms. 

I have only described and examined a small part of PTLC. The notes of the 
group reveal many concerns and questions that span the group's history, 
particularly issues of assessment and evaluation. The focus of this chapter has 
been on my questions: however, the notes also document a complex history 
of speaking out on important issues in education and working to understand 
them at many levels— classroom, local, state, and national. Creating a dia- 
logue with school administrators, parents, and others in the wider education 
community has been a part of the group's work over the past fourteen years. 
PTLC has also engaged in ongoing discussions of creating an archive of 
teachers' and students' work to preserve the diverse voices of teachers and 
students in the Philadelphia region. While I cannot develop either of these 
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ideas in this chapter, it is important for the reader to know that the collective 
work of teachers can generate both knowledge and possibilities for others in 
the education community. 

By reflecting on what i "used to do," I see new ways of thinking about the 
same questions I asked in 1979. Learning to teach is not a linear process. 
Rarely is it possible to have an idea or create a structure that can remain fixed 
and unchanged over time. Teaching is a deeply contextualized profession, in 
which experiences both shape the learner and must be continuously reex- 
amined and interrogated. I know much more now than when I began formally 
investigating my practice, but I am still asking some of the same questions 
about individual students. How to help a student become a part of a classroom 
community or to support a struggling beginning reader are still questions that 
I have to ask about students I teach or students I observe in other teachers' 
classrooms. It is having the opportunity to keep asking these questions that 
has contributed to my growth as a teacher, and it is the support of communities 
of teachers that makes asking these questions possible. 
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4 Is There a Problem with Knowing 
Thyself? Toward a Poststructuralist 
View of Teacher Identity 
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In this critical analysis of the development of one student teacher, Debo- 
rah Britzman sensitively explores the role of identity in teacher develop- 
ment. This essay considers what it means to become a teacher, and how 
the "self of the teacher becomes defined in that process. The process of 
teacher development is explored within a political context as well. 



As to those for whom to work hard, to begin and begin again, to attempt 
and be mistaken, to go back and rework everything from top to bottom, 
and still find reason to hesitate from one step to the next— as to those, in 
short, for whom to work in the midst of uncertainty and apprehension is 
tantamount to failure, all 1 can say is that clearly we are not from the 
same planet. 

—Michel Foucault, Trie Use of Pleasure 

I was aware of the fact that identity is an invention from the very 
beginning, long before I understood any of this theoretically 

— Stuart Hall, "Minimal Selves" 

1 once saw a coffee mug on a teacher's desk that tried to represent teachers. It 
read, ThACHKRS ARH PEOPLE TOO! I'm not sure whom this emphatic state- 
ment addressed and whether such a cultural appeal could remedy the stereo- 
typical images that seem to steer the teacher\s identity in such odd directions. 
Could this slogan signify vulnerability and fallibility, the uncertainty that 
plagues even teachers? Was it a warning to till involved that teachers are 
affected by their work, the feelings of others, and the power struggles engen- 
dered by being in front of a class? Was it an attempt to disengage one's "real 
self from the myriad rules and procedures teachers are expected to enforce? 

This essa> is a rewsion of my article 'The Terrible Problem of Knowing Thyself: Toward a 
PoslMruelural Account of Teacher Identity," Journal of Curriculum Theorizing 9, no. 3 (Spring 
1990): 23-46. 
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Could such a sign separate the pedagogue from the pedagogy? Perhaps the 
attempt was to reproduce a generic notion of humanity, ushering in the 
blankness of sameness and emptying out the dissonance of difference. Why 
didn't the mug declare that TEACHERS Are FEMINISTS, TOO! or, TEACHERS 
ARE ANTI-RACIST. TOO! As it stands, the mug seemed to neutralize the scary 
question of identity to the dreary, predictable essentialism that beneath the 
skin we are all the same. Still, in my reading, at least three kinds of concepts 
uncomfortably collide: the messy meanings of identity, of experience, and of 
knowledge. How are selves produced and reproduced through social interac- 
tions and daily negotiations, and within particular contexts that are already 
overburdened with the meanings of others? 

There is a problem when the teacher's identity is taken for granted, when 
it is approached in some literal way, as an outcome of pedagogical skills, as 
an aftermath of being there in the classroom, or as a function of experience. 
Part of this problem concerns the separation of teacher thinking from teacher 
identity, as if the knowledge the teacher possesses does not also fashion the 
self. Another part of this problem concerns the a priori view of identity 
embedded in the normative discourse of teacher education. There, the glorifi- 
cation of firsthand experience nonproblematically scripts teacher identity as 
synonymous with teacher's role and function (Britzman 1991; Nespor and 
Barylske 1991; Smith and Zantiotis 1989), These simplistic orientations dis- 
miss the most unsettling moment in learning to teach: the realization that the 
teacher's role and the teacher's identity are not synonymous. The newly 
arrived teacher learns early on that whereas role can be assigned, the taking 
up of an identity is a constant and tricky social negotiation. One must consent 
to signification. Indeed, the significant, albeit hidden, work of learning to 
teach concerns negotiating with conflicting cultural representations of and 
desires for what a teacher is and does. One must ferret out how multiple 
interpretations of the meanings of social experience and classroom life struc- 
ture one's thoughts about identity. This involves scrutiny into how we come 
to know ourselves when we are trying to become teachers. What orientation 
to knowledge might structure this kind of look? 

Utilizing the poststructuralist opposition between what Linda Brodkey 
calls "the possibility and impossibility of a unified self in language and 
discourse" (1987, 138), this paper argues that the problem of identity is a 
problem of language, and thus a problem of fabrication. I explore the occasion 
of how one newly arrived student teacher thought about her struggle to 
negotiate and invent her teaching identity. This is the work of carving out 
one's own territory within preestablished borders, of desiring to be different 
while negotiating institutional mandates for conformity, and of constructing 
one's teaching voice from the stuff of past, that is, student experience. The 
struggle to borrow, to negotiate, to claim ownership, and to take up that which 
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seems already completed suggests the contradictions within which teacher 
identity is constructed and deconstructed. Suggested as well is the problem of 
how normative discourses about the teacher's identity can collapse identity 
into a literal problem of acquiring a role. That is, we may well know that these 
two constructs are different, but the pressure to act as if they are not consti- 
tutes one of the most vulnerable moments in learning to teach. The circum- 
stance of student teaching, then, provides the contextual arena wherein the 
student teacher, as part student, part teacher, has the delicate work of educat- 
ing others while being educated, and of attempting unification in an already 
contradictory role. 

Drawn from a larger ethnographic study of learning to teach (Britzman 
1991), this paper critically analyzes some dissonant moments in the narrated 
life of one white, working-class student teacher in secondary English educa- 
tion, fictitiously named Jamie Owl. Hers was the painful dilemma of hating 
school, loving literature, and wanting to become a teacher. Within this di- 
lemma, Jamie attempted to construct and negotiate both her identity as a 
teacher and the knowledge that might effectuate being recognized. My focus 
is on what happens to a student teacher when practice does not lead to 
competence, when the student teacher becomes more uncertain the longer she 
teaches, when those who surround her lack patience with her hesitations, and 
when lived experience is fraught with ambiguity, ambivalence, contradiction, 
and creepy detours. How does the student teacher explain such dissonance to 

herself? . „ 

My purpose, however, is neither to propose the "worst-case scenario' — 
although I do look at the underside of learning to teach— nor to offer advice 
as to how one can avoid being mistaken. Instead, I want to explore the 
vulnerabilities of teacher thinking, the contradictory discourses one individual 
uncomfortably borrowed as an interpretive frame through which to view the 
conditions of teaching and her own histories in education. In this way, 1 want 
to raise some thorny questions about what it is that structures identity. My 
concern, then, is not just with how identities think but with how to think about 
identity. As Keya Ganguly asserts, "It is important to underscore the ways in 
which identities are fabrications— that is, both invented and constructed— 
because doing so is a necessary step in accounting for the centrality of 
representation in the constitution of the real" (1992, 30). This paper, then, is 
meant to suggest one way to think about how teachers construct "the real'' ot 
teaching and learning. The first part introduces poststructuralist perspectives 
on identity and what these perspectives offer in terms of understanding the 
slippery relationships among knowledge, experience, and the construction of 
the self. 1 Drawing upon this theory, 1 then analytically re-present four of Jamie 
Owl's reflections about her struggle to invent her identity as a teacher. I 
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conclude with a discussion of the politics of identity in teacher education and 
with what politics have to do with how we might think about teacher thinking. 

Poststructural Orientations to the Language of Identity 

The notion of a unitary self, of a singular, cohesive, and essential identity, is 
currently being "deconstructed" by poststructuralist theorists (Alcoff 1988; 
Ellis 1989; hooks 1989; Weedon 1987). Under challenge is the idea that 
individuals have an authentic core or pure essence that has somehow been 
repressed by society. Rather than appeal to a timeless or transcendent human 
nature and hence to a discourse of universality, poststructuralist thought traces 
"the constitution of the subject within a historical framework" (Foucault 1980, 
117). It does so by addressing how, for instance, such identity markers as race, 
sex, gender, and class are unevenly and uncomfortably lived within specific 
histories, and how, for instance, the discourses individuals borrow to represent 
themselves are already overburdened with the representations of others. Post- 
structuralist orientations to identity attend to both the specificities of identity 
and the acknowledgment that everyone does not get the same message from 
the same phenomenon (Britzman, Santiago- Valles, Jimenez-Munoz, and La- 
mach 1991; McCarthy 1990). 

There is a concern with how subjectivities become configured as an effect 
of history and how they are then "produced at the intersection of meaning with 
experience" (de Lauretis 1986, 8). In poststructuralist versions, meaning is 
unruly. Despite our best authorial intentions, language cannot deliver what it 
promises: unmediated access to "the real." Nor is reality, in any sense, under- 
stood as objectively "out there" or simply apprehended through language. 
This is not, however, to assert that "the real" does not exist. Rather, the real 
must be continually imagined and articulated. In this way, language — or more 
specifically, discourse— becomes the site of struggle, a place where the real is 
constructed, truth is produced, and power is effectuated. 2 Poststructuralist 
theories are concerned with the inherited and constructed meanings that posi- 
tion and regulate how social life is narrated and lived. The object of study, 
then, is with the politics and poetics of narration and with what relations of 
power have to do with inscriptions of the self. 

Disputed in poststructuralist thought, for example, is the prevalent view 
that experience contains an inherent and essential meaning (Foucault 1980). 
The primary category of analysis is the discourse of experience rather than 
experience itself. Here, experience does not "tell" us who we lire, what we see. 
or even how to act; we are the tellers of experience. And yet our potential to 
retell, set by the conditions of history and discourse— and hence by which 
narratives are made available and at what cost — is always transposed by our 
own history, the social markers we beiir, and by an odd combination of our 
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own deep commitments and normative notions of what constitutes truth, 
power, authority, and knowledge. Foucault's definition of experience suggests 
these constraints in that it accounts for "the correlation between fields of 
knowledge, types of normativity, and forms of subjectivity in a particular 
culture" (1985, 4). In this version, experience is a sort of regulating and 
necessary fiction. How one understands experience depends upon what it is 
that structures one's capacity to name something as experience in the first 
place. And in naming something as an experience, the "1" of that experience 
must also be constructed. A poststructuralist approach to identity, then, is 
concerned with tracing identity as subjected to the constraints of social struc- 
ture and to the practices of discourse. As discursive boundaries shift, so, too, 
do identities and the lived experiences that name thern. Listen to Stuart Hall 
describe how he understands the identity of his family: 

If you've lived, as I've lived, in Jamaica, in a lower-middle class family 
thai was trying lo be a middle class Jamaican family trying to be an 
upper-middle class Jamaican family trying to be an English Victorian 
family. ... I mean the notion of displacement as a place of "identity" is 
a concept you learn lo live with, long before you are able lo spell it. 
Living wilh, living through difference. (1987, 45) 

Or listen to Joan Nestle, a participant in the sit-in demonstrations of the Civil 
Rights movement, recall her identities there: 

1 wore a double mask in these early sixties years, in ihosc while restau- 
rants [of the South). My first deception was lo ihe enemy: the pose of a 
nice white person who could be lcl in and would sit down and eat in quiet 
lones, ignoring the battle for human dignity thai was happening outside 
the windows. The second was lo my friends: the pose of straightness, the 
invisibility of my queerness. They did not know lhat when the police 
entered, with their sneers and ilchy fingers, I was meeting old antago- 
nists. Perhaps their uniforms were a different color, but in ihe Lesbian 
bars of my other world I had mcl these forces of the stale. I never told 
my comrades that I was different because a secret seemed a liltlc thing 
in such a time in history. (1987, 52-53) 

Stuart Hall and Joan Nestle speak of their identities in relation to appear- 
ances, the fictions others create to make sense of their own, and the splits, or 
the crises of representation, engendered by difference. Each of these writers 
bears, although in a very different way, the contradictory meanings of race, of 
sex, of gender, of class, and of generation, and of what it might mean to be 
subordinated within an appearance that might suggest something different. 
For Stuart Hall, the meanings of race — of what it means to be black in Jamaica 
versus what it means to be black in Britain — can be neither equivalent nor 
stable. For Joan Nestle, being while in a Southern civil rights restaurant sit-in 
is not the same as being white in a Northern lesbian bar. Lurking within these 
differences, then, are not pure essences, or what each individual really is. 
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Rather, these shifting identities collide with and are displaced by the fictions 
of their history. In each retelling, these identities may collude with or con- 
found the imaginary communities that are mobilized and dismissed. They are 
an effect of particular and unstable interpretive practices, meanings, and 
historical structures. These kinds of displacements represent what Homi 
Bhabha terms, "the repeated negations of identity" (1987, 5). 

There is a continual slippage of identities as they are reinfected with the 
accents of others, which one may not choose but must, nevertheless, confront 
(Mariani 1991). Our identities, overdetermined by history, place, and social- 
ity, are iived and imagined through the discourses or knowledge we employ 
to make sense of who we are, who we are not, and who we can become. While 
a part of this struggle entails the conscious and unconscious borrowing and 
discarding of socially received and produced definitions of things like normal- 
ity, deviance, and the authentic, the fashioning of identity is not a matter of 
free-floating individuals merely deciding who they want to become or which 
real they want to construct. Rather, identity always signifies relationship to the 
other in specific historical contexts. Consequently, as Chris Weedon asserts, 
identity must be negotiated precisely because it is social: 

A poststructuralist position on subjectivity and consciousness relativizes 
the individual's sense of herself by making it an effect of discourse which 
is open to continuous redefinition which is constantly slipping. (1987, 
106) 

Constituting identity as a fiction— as an effect of representations — 
however, does not doom one's identity to the despair of aimlessness, though 
this, too, may become a condition. Nor does my focus on representation and 
fabrication suggest an equal-opportunity endeavor, that any representation is 
available for the taking or that all representations are equivalent. But the play 
of relativity is rooted in the push and pull of social meanings and the histories 
that form and transform them. As each of us struggles in the process of coming 
to know "the self through "the other." we struggle not as autonomous beings 
who single-handedly perform singular fates or as free agents who merely 
choose the discourse of the day. Rather, the fabricated nature of identity 
suggests the vulnerability of social subjects who produce and are produced by 
culture, history, language, and the social positions inhabited. This orientation 
to identity refuses the singularity of the term, concentrating instead on how 
we come to take up positions, make alliances, perform practices, and weave 
the justifications for the things we do. In such a drama, we might better attend 
to how identity performs a set of shifting answers and questions to normative 
expectations (Butler 1991). These answers are not, however, fixed, closed, or 
even satisfactory. They hint at the tensions of our times and the contradictions 
of our places. In this way, identity is dialogic. 
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Gramsci suggests such dialogic tensions in his often quoted "warning" 
about knowing thyself. 

The starting point of critical elaboration is the coasciousness of what one 
really is and is "knowing thyself' as a product of the historical process 
to date which has deposited in you an infinity of traces without leaving 
an inventory. (1976, 324) 

Knowing thyself is not about transcending the negotiated order of things, or 
the social markers each of us bears. Instead, Gramsci intimates the ambigu- 
ously dialogical relations among structure, language, history, and conscious- 
ness. These relations produce the contradictory space for negotiating identities 
that have the potential for both contesting the order of things and legitimating 
existing designs. Gramsci simultaneously suggests that delicate discursivity 
between the exigencies of the critical and the constraints of the historical. The 
critical elaboration of the self, in Gramsci's terms, requires an awareness of 
one's historical context—in terms of the present and the past— and an ac- 
knowledgment of sedimentary meanings one may not intend but must never- 
theless take into account. As Keya Ganguly puts it: "Everyday subjectivity is 
constructed out of a sediment of understandings about the ways in which the 
past permanently marks the present" (1992, 30). On the one hand, critical 
elaboration depends upon a persistent questioning of one's own deep invest- 
ments in, resistances to, and desires for challenging the status quo. On the 
other hand, critical elaboration requires an awareness of how the present 
shapes one's understanding of the past To engage in this kind of elaboration 
is to engage with others and to call into question the categories we use to 
construct what each of us takes to be "the norm." 

The Lived Experience of Social Meanings 

Any discussion of identity must consider the meanings of social experience 
as a significant moment in its construction. This dialogue— between individ- 
ual identity and social experience— becomes clearer when we consider the 
identity of "teacher." It is an identity that is at once familiar and strange, for 
we have all played roles opposite teachers for a significant part of our lives 
and this student experience seems to tell us what a teacher is and does. The 
identity of teacher, however, does not seem so transparent once one steps into 
the teacher's role; once there, role and identity are not synonymous. That is, 
role speaks to public function, whereas identity voices subjective investments 
and commitments. Role, or what one is supposed to do, and investments, or 
what one believes and thinks, are often at odds. The two are in dialogic 
relation and it is this tension that makes for the "lived experiences" and the 
social practices of teachers. 
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The category of experience is key to the dynamics of teacher education and 
the authorial process whereby one becomes a teacher. There, normative no- 
tions collapse the distinction between acquiring pedagogical skills and be- 
coming a teacher typically by objectifying experience as a map. Everything is 
already organized and complete; all that is left to do is to visceraliy follow 
preordained paths. Conventional wisdom such as "we learn by experience" or 
"experience is the best teacher" renders as legitimate not so much experience 
itself as a particularly normalizing discourse of experience. When experience 
is perceived as a map, experience seems to organize perception. Absent from 
this version is the social activity that confounds our meanings and that shapes 
and disturbs our views of the world. Poststructuralist thought takes up this 
absence, and, consequently, turns the above prescription on its head. 

The work of Volosinov (1986) on language challenges the orthodoxy that 
experience contains an objective lesson. Volosinov argues that consciousness 
and experience have no independent reality outside of the cultural codes that 
deploy knowledge. "We do not," Volosinov argues, "see or feel an experience, 
we understand it. This means that in the process of introspection we engage 
our experience into a context made up of other signs we understand" (1986, 
36). These signs are those of language. Volosinov explains: 

There is no such thing as experience outside of embodiment in signs. 
Consequently, the very notion of a fundamental, qualitative difference 
between the inner and outer element is invalid to begin with. . . . h is not 
experience that organizes expression, but the other way around — expres- 
sion organizes experience. Expression is what first gives experience its 
form and specificity of direction. (1986, 85) 

Volosinov's work contests the normative wisdom taken up by teacher educa- 
tion, that experience is instinctive in and of itself. We are required to consider 
how we perceive the world through particular episiemological commitments, 
symbolic orders, and discursive communities, and how these meanings are 
organized as they organize and produce the linguistic positions we inhabit. 
Consequently, we are challenged to reflect upon the contradictory processes 
that structure experience as meaningful, irrelevant, or problematic. 

For those learning to teach and for those already working in classrooms, 
"he valorization of experience is particularly apparent dturing the teaching 
apprenticeship. Yet this valorization becomes an effect that precludes acknow- 
ledgment of the constraints of expression and of the process whereby history 
"deposits its traces." Silenced as well is the tenuousness of "lived experience. M 
As James Donald explains: 

In a common sense way wc often take experience to mean simply what 
happens to us— the lived experience. ... But that lived already implies 
the ambiguity of the term -it hints at a process whereby we attribute 
meaning to what happens to us. Our cultural identities arc formed as the 
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experiences of our biographies accumulate: we become experienced. And 
that entails the conceptual ordering of what happens to us within con- 
sciousness. (1987. 59) 

When the processes by which we come to know, or the conceptual order- 
ings we employ, become taken for granted or are never known consciously, 
and instead are attributed to the nature of things, our capacity to theorize 
critically about the vulnerabilities and possibilities of our conditions and 
practices is diminished. We, in turn, are diminished as we take on blame for 
not conforming to what experience dictates. This blame places undue pressure 
and undue culpability upon the individual. The cycle of self-blame is evident 
particularly during the teaching apprenticeship; there, the normative expecta- 
tion is to assimilate into a predetermined role. Absent in this valorization of 
experience is an interrogation into how the dynamics of social expression 
produce our understanding of experience in the first place. "A [poststructural- 
ist] model in which people speak and act as subjects from within a discursive 
field that they did not set up," Kate Ellis argues, "allows people to look at the 
problem rather than themselves" (1989, 40). Such a view may also lend 
insight into how identities become lived as the site of struggle. 

The work of Bakhtin ( 1988) offers insight into the discursivity of social 
expression, that is, how expression becomes the condition for one's struggle 
for voice, an intimate dynamic in the fabrication and elaboration of identity. 
In Bakhtin s terms, identity is not about fixity; it voices a range of contradic- 
tory and competing positions negotiated with others through language. Lan- 
guage, for Bakhtin, is neither a neutral medium shaped by individual desire or 
intent, nor bordered by objective meanings; it is the symbolic terrain upon 
which hegemony and consent are worked out. Using language is always a 
negotiation because words are slippery and elusive; they bear the capacity to 
assert another intention', another meaning, another word. When we work with 
language, we are speaking for others at the same time we attempt to speak for 
and individuate ourselves. As Bakhtin explains: 

All words have the "taste" of a profession, a genre, a tendency, a party, 
a particular work, a particular person, a generation, an age group, the day 
and hour. Each word tastes of the context in which it has lived its socially 
charged life; all words and forms arc populated by intentions. (1988, 
293) 

In Bakhtin s terms, language is borrowed, and it is just this borrowing that 
makes language social. The struggle to borrow, to negotiate, to claim owner- 
ship over that which cannot be possessed, to take up that which seems already 
finished, constitutes what Bakhtin calls "the ideological becoming" of a 
person. His use of "becoming" suggests the incompleteness of identity. In this 
ideological process of becoming, two types of discourse clash, two forces 
push and pull in the process of coming to know. There is the centripetal force. 
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or the tendency toward the norm which is embodied in authoritative discourse, 
and the centrifugal force, or the push against authority, the refusals, the 
breaks— the imaginative space that constitutes internally persuasive dis- 
course. 

Each form of discourse presupposes particular images of knowledge, his- 
tory, power, and agency. Whereas authoritative discourse demands our alle- 
giance and is embodied in "the word of the father, parent, teacher.. ." 
internally persuasive discourse is tentative, suggesting something about one's 
own subjectivity and something about the subjectivities and conditions one 
confronts. It may be helpful to imagine authoritative and internally persuasive 
discourse as rejoinders in an argument. Each becomes intelligible through the 
matrix of the other. It is the dialogical relation— between authoritative and 
internally persuasive discourse— that allows each discourse its fluidity, con- 
straints, and possibilities. The struggle for voice begins within this dialogic 
relation. 

To theorize about identity, then— and the thinking which seems to instan- 
tiate it— we must be concerned with how language inscribes experience as it 
positions the self. If we view identity as a struggle for voice and thought 
amidst voices and thoughts that are not our own, we can come to understand 
something about the difficulties of reaccentuating a role, such as teacher, that 
is already suggestive of a monolithic meaning. That is, we can begin to 
deconstruct the essentialist dualism that positions the identity of a teacher as 
either the generic human suggested by the teacher's coffee mug or the func- 
tionary of a normative discourse which collapses, rather than transforms, role 
and identity. Theories of poststructuralism that challenge the valorization of 
experience and the stasis of unitary meaning permit us to question how such 
meanings are socially produced and to become concerned with the extant 
power such productions engender. In the world of teacher education, where 
those learning to teach confront what appears to be an already completed role, 
decentering the unitary notions of the teacher while helping them move 
beyond the meanings that posit role as synonymous with identity can permit 
newly arrived student teachers the spaces to reflect upon the persons they are 
becoming and thus critically elaborate the traces of their own narratives. 

The following section makes concrete these concepts of identity, experi- 
ence, and language through the interpretation of four moments in the dis- 
course of one student teacher, Jamie Owl. These instances of narration, taken 
from a larger ethnographic study (Britzman 1991), illustrate the clash of 
voices Jamie attempted to negotiate as she engaged in the terrible process of 
inventing rather than assuming an identity. Jamie Owl's telling is particularly 
painful, for her work is to construct an identity based upon not fitting into the 
traditional roles teachers are expected to take up. As it did for Joan "Nestle and 
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Stuart Hall, displacement for Jamie becomes the place of identity and is 
uncomfortably lived. As we shall see, Jamie is involved in the messy process ■ 
of rejecting normative versions of what it means to be a teacher while nego- 
tiating visions yet to come. Within this process, Jamie struggles to find a 
language that might voice the complications she lives. Two conflicting kinds 
of voices are relevant here: the centripetal, or authoritative, voice that defines 
what a teacher is and does in relation to the kind of authority and power 
teachers are expected to deploy; and the centrifugal, or internally persuasive, 
voice, that speaks to one's deep convictions, investments, and desires. These 
two voices are in constant tension, positioning multiple identities, but not 
enabling the practices that might move Jamie beyond the mistaken and debili- 
tating construct of the stable, humanistic self. 



Four Moments of Identity 

The magnified moments that follow were spoken in in-depth interviews of 
approximately two hours each held weekly during Jamie Owl's student teach- 
ing internship, from September to December 1983. Because of Jamie's unique 
circumstances— the perception, on the part of school administrators and her 
cooperating teacher, that Jamie's student teaching would best be played out 
without a researcher's classroom presence; the illness of her cooperating 
teacher, which literally left Jamie on her own; and, the teachers' union vote of 
work-to-rule which lasted for eight weeks— I was not able to observe Jamie's 
classroom teaching. Thus I learned of Jamie's struggles through her language. 
Our interviews focused on Jamie's stories, what she felt had happened during 
the week, particular incidents she found significant, and clarifications of 
previous interviews. 

Throughout these interviews, my intent was to understand how Jamie 
understood her own process of learning to teach. This kind of intervention was 
not designed to aid Jamie in her pedagogical strategies, although throughout 
our time 1 did become a sounding board for her ideas, fears, frustrations, and 
deep investments. The very process of questioning provided a significant safe 
space for Jamie's reflections. However, two tensions must be admitted into 
this discussion. First, this type of ethnographic work concerns speaking for 
Jamie even as 1 read her words through the prism of poststructuralism. A 
related tension involves my theorizing about another's identity, presenting it 
as if it were frozen in time. This is the problem of the ethnographic present, a 
sense of time that often loses its qualities of contingency and context. The 
drama of Jamie Owl's student teaching as presented here, then, must be read 
as partial and as incomplete. What these represented moments suggest is my 
^interpretation of aspects of the lived experiences of Jamie Owl. 
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Jamie entered secondary-school teacher education with deep ambivalence. 
On a practical level, given her undergraduate English major, taking education 
coursework seemed to provide a way to put her knowledge of literature to use. 
Moreover, as a young white working-class woman, Jamie had already experi- 
enced a series of factory jobs, and desired more meaningful work. Teaching 
seemed to offer that. Yet while Jamie believed that teachers' work could be 
meaningful, her past work as a student was not. Perhaps because of this lack 
in her own education Jamie felt she could make a difference in the lives of 
students, by being different from the authoritarian teachers inscribed in her 
own educational biography. She spoke of that biography as oppressive, and 
described herself as suffering from "class shock;' a condition that caused her 
to believe that her white middle-class cohorts were better prepared, smarter, 
more entitled, and more attuned to the demands of schooling than she was. 
For much of her education, Jamie felt "dumb." Those few times in her school 
biography when Jamie felt competent were contrasted with memories of 
humiliation, subordination, and, by the time she reached adolescence, resis- 
tance to school authorities. And while her grades were good, Jamie believed 
she rarely "put her heart* ' into her work. Upon graduation from high school, 
she left for college because it was a way out of a small town. She attended a 
large state university and there became a "nontraditional student/' dropping 
out twice before completing her English major and eventually entering the 
department of secondary education. 

Early on in her student teaching, Jamie described her relationship to 
school: 

I haven't fully reconciled being a teacher [with] hating school. Partly I 
think I dislike my own school so much, because I dislike my education 
and what I sec going on, that perhaps there's some way [to understand 
it]. One [way] is to understand how much of it was me and how much of 
it was the educational process I underwent that made me think as I 
thought about myself and the lack of skills I took with me to college. And 
partially because I feci things can be different. And they should be 
different and perhaps I can do it differently. 

Jamie's view of her educational biography is ambivalent. First, she won- 
ders if she is to blame for her experience or whether the experience was to 
blame. In one sense, this is a question of how expression organizes experi- 
ence. If Jamie believes that experience has an inherent meaning, she has lost. 
If Jamie views the normative discourse of education as positioning her sense 
of self-blame, then she can transform this blame into a desire to change the 
system. 

The above story unleashes a struggle between authoritative and internally 
persuasive discourse. The discourse of education, with its grades, regimenta- 
tion, and pull toward conformity, partly conditioned Jamie's meanings about 
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education and the role of teachers. Those who "cannot fit in * are blamed for 
their own fate, and thus identities — as opposed to the discourses on identi- 
ties — become the problem. Jamie's internally persuasive discourse, her own 
push against authority, on the other hand, suggests that things could be 
different and that she could be different. Yet another ambivalence, rooted in 
Jamie's supposed dualism of hating school and wanting to teach, seems to 
dismiss difference as a "problem" solved by assimilation. 

This second ambivalence is rooted in Jamie's tenuous relationship to 
school. She disliked it, yet returned to take on an identity that required her to 
identify with what she disliked. Such a circumstance triggers a crisis of 
identification, lived as a sort of psychic despair effected when one brushes 
identity against the grain and attempts to define oneself in terms of what one 
rejects. To make sense of being there, Jamie's work was to construct an 
identity contingent upon not belonging, an identity that could celebrate differ- 
ence, not as a disruption but as a source of hope. This is reminiscent of Stuart 
Hall's notion of "displacement as a place of identity." In order to continue as 
a student teacher, Jamie had to learn to value her difference and to find sources 
of social validation. Her struggle required not only negotiation with the 
present and with her students, but also with the r evision of how she under- 
stood her student past. The painful question — Can one become a teacher while 
hating school? — is about the struggle between tradition and change, negotiat- 
ing one's own territory and enacting one's own intentions amid preestablished 
spaces already "overpopulated" by the intentions and practices of others. 
Within this precarious struggle, Jamie began to negotiate her identity as a 
teacher. 

A month after Jamie began student teaching, she considered leaving. 
Jamie's own image was of "removing [herself] from the educational system." 
She sought escape because her attempts to negotiate her own space while 
learning to teach were constantly thwarted by institutional demands to cover 
the material, control her students, and assert the authority of the text, all 
functions in which Jamie had little investment. She was also alarmed at her 
students, who seemed to demand such traditional activity and would only 
recognize Jamie as a teacher when she enacted these forms of social control. 

Jamie's cooperating teachers, aware of her deep doubts about whether 
education is possible in schools, suggested she hold such doubts about iden- 
tity in abeyance and defer to what was required to get through. Once she had 
the teaching certificate, some argued, she could then do what she wanted and 
perhaps become "a real teacher." They asked her to accept the traditional 
powerlessness student teachers often experience when they attempt to be 
different yet are not quite sure how to do things differently. Jamie, however, 
would not forget her deep investments in making a difference and her desire 
not to be mistaken for an authoritarian teacher simply because she stood in 
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front of a class. Most disconcerting was that while Jamie had no investments 
in maintaining the status quo, she found herself taking actions she philosophi- 
cally disputed. This was contradictorily expressed as "learning what not to 
become." For example, in one incident, Jamie recalled her refusal lo allow a 
student to use the bathroom. Simultaneously, she wondered why. In another 
class, Jamie started giving pop quizzes to police student homework while 
realizing that such disciplining efforts only positioned her as an authority 
figure. In both instances, Jamie found herself acting in ways that supported 
school authority despite her intentions to do otherwise. She was, then, becom- 
ing someone she did not want to learn to be. 

After an arduous decision-making process, Jamie decided to continue as a 
student teacher. But in order to stay, she began to construct an alter-identity, 
one that attempted to allow for both her own private doubts about education 
and the imagined public vulnerabilities of learning to teach. Jamie negotiated 
a way to embrace the conditions of inexperience, vulnerability, and self-doubt, 
conditions unaccounted for in the normative view of teacher identity. As Jamie 
told it: 

I have finally decided when I enter the school building in the morning, I 
am not a teacher. I am a human being who's assuming a role that has been 
designated "teacher." And I carry out some of the functions of that 
teacher. But when things go against my grain, [and] I don't want to do it, 
I don't believe in it, or just don't know, then I can admit that. And that 
way I can save my own peace of mind and 1 can deal with the situations 
that arise. And O.K., I don't know everything, but I'm not a teacher any 
more. I'm a human being, which, in a lot of ways, was my own expecta- 
tions of what a teacher should be when I walked in there. 

Jamie knew the difference between a teacher's function and a teacher's 
identity. The problem was that those who surrounded her kept collapsing this 
difference and acting as if such dissonance was not an issue to be explored. 
Jamie needed their recognition in order to perform as a teacher, yet their 
recognition did not include an acknowledgment of how the self must negotiate 
teaching. Ironically, however, in asserting her humanity as an individual, 
Jamie's "internally persuasive" discourse dehumanizes both "teacher" and all 
that makes her an individual. While Jamie refused to allow instrumentalism 
iO be the criterion for identity, and desired to assume an identity that had 
tolerance for not knowing, she emptied out the very signifiers that might help 
her understand the vulnerabilities of being uncertain and of being mistaken. 

What, then, is Jamie asserting? What does the construct "human being" 
actually explain? What discourses of knowledge does this identity effect, and 
what does it dismiss? What kinds of practices are possible once vulnerability, 
ambiguity, and doubt are admitted? What kinds of power and authority are 
taken up and not admitted? What if Jamie had said, "I want to be a feminist 
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teacher"? In other words, what if Jamie had committed herself to more than 
her imagined self? Such questions suppose a community and the willingness 
of others to engage in dialogue about the personal struggles of teachers. If this 
condition and these questions had become available to Jamie she might have 
been able to take creative action, because while rejecting the status quo is a 
precondition for social change, one must also be prepared to assert different 
visions and actions and to negotiate these practices with others. Instead, Jamie 
retreated into her "private" self, creating a particular separation that precluded 
the critical elaboration of what identity feels like in the context of teaching. 
In some ways, she became the generic person suggested on the slogan of the 
teacher's coffee mug. Her certainty now resided in an essentialist view of who 
she was rather thun in her ability to act. Her delineation of role and identity 
enabled Jamie to suppress aspects of her experience that she did not under- 
stand. Yet while initially comforting, this strategy of disengagement was not 
helpful, because it shut out what should have been admitted: that teaching, 
like identity, is a problem of interpretation and social negotiation. 

Because she was a "mere" human being, Jamie felt entitled to her doubts. 
In this version of self, doubts are a natural part of the human condition, not 
an effect of social structure, history, discourse, and relations of power. The 
problem is that if the sources of doubt can only be attributed to the self then 
social relations make no sense. In positioning herself outside of social roles 
and relations by stating. "I am not someone who fulfills the role." Jamie is 
attempting an impossible transcendence. Cleo Cherryholmes links this desire 
to transcend to an attempt at stabilization: "One way to stabilize meaning in 
a text or discourse is to appeal to a transcendent idea that rises above a text or 
discourse" (1988, 32). For Jamie, a "human being," and not a "teacher,' could 
rise above the messiness of classroom life. Her definition of humanity was an 
imaginative attempt to harness that which cannot be stabilized. So while 
Jamie could reject repressive notions of the teacher's identity, this process of 
rejection— itself dependent upon escape or transcendence-did not lend in- 
sight into just exactly what or who she could become. Instead, she was trapped 
in the persistent uncertainty between presence and absence, being there but 
not being who one really is. 

Jamie attempted to dismiss the image of the teacher as expert. But what 
images of identity and of knowledge did she embrace? In actuality. Jamie had 
imneinatively split herself in two. There was the "real" Jamie and the 
'Vacher" Jamie. This division is reminiscent of the split between internally 
persuasive and authoritative discourses. The "real" Jamie— the one that is 
internally persuasive-transcended social roles, while the "teacher" or 
authoritative Jamie defined herself by involuntarily performing compulsory 
functions. This dualistic identity, while perhaps protecting the vulnerable 
construct of Jamie's internally persuasive values, was not an identity that 
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could engender critical work. Rather, it was a protective strategy for coping 
with the terrible problem of identifying oneself as a teacher when what it 
means to be a teacher is not to know or be known as who one "really" is. For 
Jamie, then, being a teacher is a case of mistaken identity. By the middle of 
her student teaching, Jamie began to understand that the promise of transcen- 
dence would not help her define her work or her identity. Simply adopting a 
category did not illuminate the problem of action or provide access to the 
knowledge necessary to move beyond the self. However, in exploring her own 
sense of humanness, Jamie was beginning to question what this "essence" 
called "self has to do with the work of teachers. 

I'm a human being who's undertaking the activity known as teaching and 
is at a loss as to what to make of it and what to call herself. Student 
teaching doesn't make it in any real sense of the word for mc. Student 
teacher? Someone who is learning to teach? If I listen to Cari Rogers. I 
would say. no way. No one can teach another person, everyone must 
teach themselves. I have all these feelings and doubts about it and yet I'm 
still trying to figure out what it's all about. 

Jamie was caught in the dilemma Linda Brodkey terms "the possibility and 
impossibility of a unified self in language and discourse" (1987, 138). Her 
practice was not resolving the conflict, and the normative discourse of pro- 
gress through practice seemed to betray her efforts. So, too, did her humanistic 
discourse of the self. For if one believes, as Jamie did, that no one can teach 
anyone to teach and that one must learn this on one's own. how exactly does 
one learn? The problem is that Jamie's theory of the self and of learning shut 
out the social. She might carry out the teacher's duties but this activity, in and 
of itself, contained no insight into meaningful practice. How can "the self y be 
depended upon to learn if "the self is not there? Beyond one's self, what are 
the sources of pedagogy? What place do others have in this process? How 
does one convince one's students that a teacher should be reinvented with each 
new class? These questions may be implied in Jamie's internally persuasive 
discourse. The problem was that Jamie barely had a language to describe 
herself to herself, let alone a language to describe herself as a burgeoning 
teacher. The available discourses were not satisfactory. 

The title of student teacher is another odd contradiction. For Jamie, this 
doubling of identity— of educating others while being educated— does not 
guarantee that each activity is valued in tandem or that each position possesses 
equal power. The mistakes of a student, while performing in a role that 
requires a shell of certainty, are rarely tolerated. At the same time, "student 
teacher" also bestows no credibility upon its bearer: suggesting neither a real 
student nor a real teacher, "student teacher" may well be an oxymoron. How 
it is looked upon reflects the prevalence of dualistic notions of teaching and 
learning. This dualism positions the student teacher as little more than a 
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person who lacks classroom experience. And in this version, teaching and 
learning can somehow be understood as transcending the messy problems of 
language, negotiation, and identity because it posits learning to teach as a 
problem of acquiring the "right experience " without actually articulating 
either what constitutes "the rightness" of practice, or how one fashions valid- 
ity from experience. 

Another level is also operating here: this is the level that Stuart Hall and 
Joan Nestle suggest when they decenter the notion of identity as unitary 
and acknowledge the multiple selves that shift with one's histories, con- 
texts, and interpretive practices. In Jamie's case, what she was as a student 
teacher did not have the same level of complication that she knew as a person. 
In that context, such a level of complexity was not acknowledged by those 
who worked with her and hence the potential power of the role— the coupling 
of teaching and learning — was dissipated. 

Throughout our interviews, Jamie continued to struggle with her own 
identity in learning to teach. In one of her last reflections, however, Jamie 
began to situate her own process of becoming in relationship to others: she 
began to explore how her present conditions were contingent upon past 
discourses. 

You're learning more of the things you don't want to do than the things 
you want to do because you arc feeling your way out and don't know 
quite where your beliefs, philosophy, your whole personality in the 
classroom [stands], [so] you end up falling back on what's been done 
previously. The things you remember. And a lot of that just doesn't seem 
to work. 

I don't have a view of the master teacher. I have an idea of what a 
teacher should be like and then I rebel against it 'cause that's not right 
either. I don't know for myself what a teacher is. That was one question 
I started out with and one question I haven't answered yet. And yet, in 
between, I've always— whether from inside or outside— gotten those 
crosscurrents of, gee, that is a good teacher, and gee, this isn't a good 
teacher, and I'm not doing this right and I'm not doing that right. I don't 
know if it's internal pressure or outside pressure. 

Both good and bad teachers are a part of Jamie's subjectivity, part of the 
Jeep convictions, desires, beliefs, and investments that seemed to haunt her 
teaching internship. Pulled by the crosscurrents of internally persuasive and 
authoritative discourses, Jamie was attempting to unweave her understanding 
of teaching in order to imagine an identity that could embrace displacement 
as a place. In acknowledging these forces, Jamie was also becoming more 
engaged with her own ideological process of becoming, a process that re- 
quires dialogue with the past and the present, with other people, and with the 
contexts and histories that coalesce in our process of coming to know. This 
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exploration began despite the h titutions that claimed to be pedagogical, 
namely compulsory schooling and teacher education. 

The Politics of Identity in Teacher Education 

These fragments of Jamie Owl's story resonate with the tensions of what it 
means to learn to teach and with the problems of taking up an identity as a 
teacher in contexts that refuse to account for complexity. Her stories can serve 
to remind us that neither pedagogy nor identity is an effect of experience. 
One's subjectivity intervenes, as a condition of engagement with the social 
world. The terms of identity are social, and, as Teresa de Lauretis argues, 
conditional. 

Identity is not the goal but rather the point of departure of the process of 
self-consciousness, a process by which one begins to know that and how 
the personal is political, that and how the subject is specifically and 
materially en-gendcred in its social conditions and possibilities of exist- 
ence. (1986,9) 

Such a tentative view of identity refuses the singularity of the term and 
serves as a reminder that identity, as a shifting set of questions and answers to 
conventions of representation, is never completed. Identity becomes a site of 
struggle in learning to teach when it is positioned as if it were already present 
and stable. This essentialist view is only capable of asserting identity as a 
noncontradictory and fixed essence. The problem is that while these narratives 
about identity push each of us toward a unitary self, the narratives of others 
subvert such formulations. Because identity is negotiated with others, within 
situational and historical constraints, and by particular orientations to knowl- 
edge, its invention and its construction are dependent upon contradictions that 
cannot be reconciled. In the case of a teacher's identity, it is our conceptual 
ordering of experience, rather than experience itself, that makes available the 
answers and the questions necessary for critical elaboration. 

The field of teacher thinking has not yet explored thinking as a problem of 
conceptual orderings and hence as a problem of language. There still remains 
a rather celebratory view of : ncher thinking that works to reduce thought to 
a problem of the correct action, capable of residing outside of relations of 
power. Without a theory of power, the field has no other choice but to valorize 
thoughts at the expense of bodies. Here, I am suggesting that the thinking of 
teachers cannot be understood without acknowledging that teachers are raced, 
classed, sexed, and gendered, and that these social markers organize teachers' 
thoughts in ways we are just beginning to imagine. The memories of Stuart 
Hall and Joan Nestle point to more complicated realities: that thinking cannot 
transcend the histories and social markers each of us bears. The question that 
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needs to be explored in more complicated ways concerns how our views of 
language and of identity set the terms for imagining and constructing the 
imperatives of teacher thinking and the practices of pedagogy. As Roger 
Simon offers: "What is required is some attention to what one might cal the 
social imaginary,' the way of naming, ordering and representing social and 
physical reality whose effects simultaneously enable and constrain a set ot 
options for practical action in the world" (1992, 37). 

Linda Alcoff suggests that any discussion of identity should include the 
politics of identity": 

One's identity is taken (and defined) as a political point of departure, as 
a motivation for action, and as a delineator of one's politics . . one s 
identity [is] always a construction yet also a necessary point of departure. 
(1988,432) 

The politics of identity refers to questions of what it is that structures identity 
and how identity is narrated. Jamie Owl, for example, narrated her identity as 
a private affair despite the fact that the classroom context compelled her to 
take up a particular version of who she might become. In viewing herself as 
capable of transcendence, she shut out the conditions that caused her such 
misery and doubt in the first place. That is, in not linking identity to forms ot 
sociality, to school structure, and to specific and competing histories, Jamie 
Owl could not make sense of what it was that structured and bothered her 
thinking about identity. Her return to the self actually produced the conditions 
for self-blame. Had she explored the politics of this maneuver, she might have 
been able to elaborate critically the terms of her identity in less constricting 

^Linking identity to practices and to sociality may well allow us to rethink 
the visions we can have about what teachers can become and who we can 
become as teachers. Elizabeth Wilson put it this way: "Certainty never resided 
in who 1 was. but in the ability to act" (1989, 172). We might move beyond 
the repressive cultural myths that attempt to construct the teacher as already 
completed, as an omnipotent knower. and as the key actor in the drama of 
education. To do this means that teacher education must uncouple tte impera- 
tives of social control from the teacher's identity (Bntzman 1986). Most 
significantly if we can help future teachers theorize about the politics ot 
identity-and this means becoming concerned with how normative discourses 
position identity as a private dilemma in their dismissal of the contradictory 
meanings of race, gender, sex. and class, and in their . fusal to recognize the 
contexts that provoke constrictive versions of identity in the first place-then 
the newly arrived may be better able to critically elaborate their own th.nk.ng 
in the delicate process of becoming. 
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Within this process of theorizing about how we come to know ourselves 
when we are trying to become teachers, Bakhtin's work may be particularly 
helpful, because Bakhtin is concerned with words and their meanings, with 
the problem of language. A word such as teacher is already overpopulated 
with other contexts; its multiple meanings can never be isolated from the 
speaker, the listener, or the situation. At the same time, the word teacher 
always has the potential to assert an external character that excludes the 
person fulfilling the role. Allon White, in analyzing Bakhtin's recent popular- 
ity, discusses the issue of appropriation, of making the ideas of another one's 
own. White argues that all ideas must be "reinflected, imbued with a different 
profile by the dialogic struggle of contending parties" (1987/1988 220) 
Contained within the word teacher are contending parties, inside and outside 
forces that we must take into account if we are not to dismiss the contradictory 
realities we bring to the profession of teaching and ultimately dismiss the 
potential complexity engendered When we take up the work of teacher. Those 
of us in teacher education need to engage in dialogue with student teachers 
about each of our ideological processes of becoming, in order to open spaces 
for a discourse that, while concerned with slippage and displacements can 
move beyond the normative discourse of who a teacher is and can become, 
and on to the critical awareness of the constructedness of knowledge and how 
these images set the terms for and boundaries of identity. 

The idea that schools produce knowledge and people is just beginning to 
take hold in teacher education. In terms of teacher identity, there is a concern 
for how pedagogy produces the subject-teacher. And advocates of reflexivity 
are no longer rare. Research methodology has evolved to enable students to 
study their own biographies and practices critically (see, for example, Grumet 
1988; Haug 1987: Lather 1991; Miller 1990; Nelson 1986; Smyth 1987 
Walkerdine 1990.) At the same time, the process of studying practices cannot 
conclude once practices are narrated. When practices become text, they must 
be read not as guarantees of essential truths, or as literal recipes for action, but 
as representations, as fabrications of particular discourses thai produce as they 
implicate the voices of teachers and researchers in larger interests and invest- 
ments. Unless the narrations of practice are read through theories of dis- 
course—that is. as representing particular ideological interests, orientations, 
communities, and meanings, and as deploying relations of power— there 
remains the danger of viewing the teacher's practical knowledge as unencum- 
bered by authoritative discourse and as unmediated by the relations of power 
and authority that work through every teaching and research practice. 
Cameron McCarthy and Michael Apple are quite clear on this point: "The 
production of educational theory and research is itself a site of ideological 
struggle" (1988. 30). 
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If we can extend these ideas to the murky world of identity, and provide 
spaces for student teachers to rethink how their constructions of the teacher 
make for lived experience and for what one might imagine as pedagogical 
practices, then I think students like Jamie Owl will be better able to elaborate 
critically the terrible problem of knowing thyself. This problem, when the 
political dissipates into the personal, requires mooe than affirming coffee cups 
if we are to understand the complex constructions of identity and to transform 
particularly constricting versions of it. It means, on the one hand, thinking 
about the cost of identities places like school seem to offer. And, on the other 
hand, it means admitting the social into the question of identity. 



Notes 

1 . I am using ihc term -poststrucluralisl" lo refer 10 a sel of theories about the work 
of language and about the constructedncss of meaning. This theory begins with 
the recognition that meaning is produced and constructed in language. That is, 
language docs not reflect preexisting meanings and cannot transcend history 
amf social relations of power. Rather than being concerned with narration, or 
stories, poststructuralist theories go "behind" the narration to consider what it 
is that structures and dissolves particular meanings and at what cost. What 
cannot be said because of what is said is of interest. Part of the focus, then, is 
on the instabilities of meaning in discourse and with how discourses govern and 
produce meaning. 

2. I am defining the term "discourse" as the particular language social groups use 
to interpret events and to make sense of the self and the other. A discourse 
becomes powerful when it is institutionally sanctioned and thus governs how 
something is said, as it makes present communities of agreement and disagree- 
ment. Forms of discourse intone particular orientations, values, and interests, 
and thus versions of how power, authority, and knowledge are represented. In 
English education, for example, the discourse of luimanism, or the discourse of 
practical criticism, conditions how the self and novels arc spoken about. The 
concept of discourse raises the question of what it is that structures repre- 
sentations. 
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Teachers must learn how to think about the cultural differences- that exist 
within a classroom, in this thoughtful essay. Beverly J. Moss explores the 
importance of understanding both the similarities and differences in our 
students. She demonstrates how the use of ethnographic methods of 
inquiry can be used both to explore the unknowns of a community and to 
reveal important differences that might not he immediately apparent. 
True cultural sensitivity seems unlikely without a grasp of the distinctions 
suggested here. 



By Way of Introduction 

For most of us, much of the work we do and the way we teach has to do with 
where we come from, who we are, what our assumptions are about people, 
how we view ourselves in light of these assumptions, how we want to be 
perceived, and what we want people to assume about us. Almost everything 
we do is shaped by how we see ourselves as different from or similar to other 
people. I am no different from most people in terms of what has influenced 
the work I do, the way I teach, and the way I look at teaching and research in 
my field, composition studies. What is different are the specifics of my 
experiences. Therefore, I begin with an introduction to who I am because who 
I am has a great deal to do with what I have to say about cultural diversity in 
the classroom. 

While some people probably think that it's perfectly natural for me to 
discuss ways of understanding cultural diversity in the classroom, given my 
obvious memberships in two of the groups that mark one as diverse (African 
Americans and women), 1 questioned whether those memberships were 
enough to warrant my being invited to write on such an important topic. The 
answer, of course, is no, they aren't So I spent a considerable amount of time 
wondering what my contribution to the conversation might be. After much 
self-reflection, I realized that the work 1 do and the way I teach, especially the 
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way I teach writing, provides me with a perspective on cultural diversity in 
the classroom that allows me to contribute to this conversation. 

So, by w of introduction, let me tell you a little bit about me, what I do 
in the academy and where I see myself. I need to feel that my research, my 
-scholarly pursuits," are connected with real people and real problems, and 
that the voice that emerges from my work is not that of the distanced Re- 
searcher (with the capital R), that my voice is heard mingled with the voices 
of the people whose lives become intertwined with mine in my roles as 
researcher and teacher. My place in the academy is linked indissolubly with 
my place outside the academy, with my roots as an African American woman 
from the South whose assumptions and values (which have their sources in 
these roots) are also the sources for how I see myself as a scholar-teacher. And 
it is in this role as scholar-teacher, or, more comfortably, teacher-researcher, 
that I offer my perspectives on cultural differences as resources in the class- 



room 



I do research in two sites: the community (outside of the academy) and the 
classroom (inside the academy). Specifically, through ethnographic methods. 
1 examine literacy in the African American church, and I examine the role of 
ethnography in first-year writing courses, with basic writers and honors stu- 
dents. 

Imagine three African American male preachers in the Chicago area 
preaching the Word to their predominantly African American congregations 
and preaching in the tradition of African American preachers; each preacher 
is well-educated, and each preaches at a mainline Protestant African American 
church- one at a Baptist church, one at a Pentecostal church, and one at a 
United Church of Christ (UCC). Now juxtapose that with twenty white eight- 
een- and nineteen-year-old honors students from small-town Ohio sitting in 
their very first college writing course with their very first African American 
teacher. What do these two "scenes" have in common, and what can they tell 
us about understanding cultural diversity and how to use it as a resource in the 
classroom? 



Diversity and the African American Church 

1 begin in the African American church, where most of my work on literacy 
is focused. 1 have done ethnographies of three African American churches, 
focusing on the African American sermon as a literacy event as well as 
examining other uses of literacy in that community. While many interesting 
findings emerged from this study, what was consistent throughout was a 
notion of similarities on the surface-being within the boundaries of the 
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African American preaching tradition— yet diversity beneath the surface, that 
unique voice of every minister and church. 

What stood out was that these three ministers, ages fifty-five, forty-five, 
and thirty-five, and in three different denominations, worked hard to tap into 
an already established tradition. Therefore, there were important similarities. 
Music was a major part of each church's service and sermon. Each minister 
and congregation participated in a call-and-response pattern— a pattern in 
which the congregation carries on a dialogue with the minister throughout the 
sermon. Each preacher relied on shared information between him and his 
congregation to make points in the sermon. For example, the minister of one 
church regularly made references in his sermons to entertainers such as Teddy 
Pendergrass. James Cleveland, and David Peaceton, and local politicians such 
as Ed Vrdolyak, Ed Burke, and Harold Washington, without defining or 
explaining the references, because he assumed that he and his congregation 
shared common backgrounds and, therefore, common information. Each 
preacher placed himself within the center of the community of the people he 
served while still maintaining the "proper distance in his sermons (i.e., using 
"we 1 ' to identify with the group, and 4 >u M to distance himself from the 
group). By using examples from popular culture that parallel biblical points, 
or by using music with a secular sound but with sacred words, each preacher 
integrated the secular with the sacred. 

Yet in spite of these similarities, each minister and church had a unique 
voice; within the tradition stood wonderfully rich examples of diversity. For 
example, the Pentecostal church and its preacher were far more conservative 
than the other two churches in the way the service was conducted and in the 
subject matter of the sermons; the congregation was a little quieter during 
service than those in the other churches; and there were two distinct popula- 
tions in the church— an older, less educated, working-class group and a 
younger, highly educated (M.B.A.'s, Ph.D.'s, M.D.'s), upwardly mobile 
group. The Baptist preacher and his congregation were for the most part 
suburbanites from north of Chicago who were upwardly mobile, with a fairly 
large university student population; the preacher and the congregation were 
fairly liberal and very race-conscious; and anything could be talked about 
from the pulpit. The UCC preacher and his congregation represented the 
largest group in the study. This congregation was three times larger than the 
Baptist congregation and four times larger than the Pentecostal. While this 
congregation was probably the most diverse in terms of socioeconomic back- 
ground, it was also the most prominent in terms of members' status— a school 
superintendent, professional recording artists, television personalities, noted 
scholars, and so on. This picacher and congregation were the most politically 
active of the three churches. Most of the sermons touched on political or social 
concerns of the day, especially as they dealt with African Americans. This 
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church's theme was "We are unashamedly Black and unapologetically Chris- 
tian." Also of interest in this church was the role of women— they were in 
positions of power within the church and were treated within the sermons as 
people of power and position. 

I knew before going into these churches that there is such widespread 
diversity within the African American community that to expect sameness is 
illogical— that to speak of an African American "community" rather than 
"communities" is misleading. Yet here I was going into a community institu- 
tion (one in which I had been raised) which demanded that certain expecta- 
tions be met— that tradition be followed— or the ministers risked failure. 
What I found was that these expectations were met, and yet that these minis- 
ters and congregations were still able to hold on to what made each of them 
unique. Through their uniqueness, each was able to contribute something 
different to the tradition of African American churches. They had three differ- 
ent voices. I had to listen to these voices within the community to understand 
that the diversity that exists within the tradition is what keeps the tradition 
going. 

So what does this have to do with a first-year composition class and with 
ways of understanding diversity in the classroom? My insights into the rich 
diversity of the African American church provided me with another perspec- 
tive from which to think about my own classes, and the diversity within them, 
and how to get students to appreciate and learn from this diversity. This 
diversity operates on two levels: first, diversity within a seemingly homoge- 
neous group, like my honors class and like most classes at OSU, and second, 
diversity within a heterogeneous group, which is what most people think of 
when they think of those who are culturally diverse or culturally different- 
people of color and so on. 

First-year Students Learning about Diversity through Ethnography 

As 1 noted earlier, I recently taught an honors composition class. Students 
place into this course by achieving a certain score on the ACT or the SAT. 
Most often students who are in honors composition courses are also members 
of the honors college, and therefore live in the honors dorm or, if they're on. 
a need-based scholarship, the scholarship dorm, which is housed in the foot- 
ball stadium. So not only were these students taking courses together, many 
of them were also living together. The population in my course, twenty white 
students from Ohio, was typical of first-year English honors courses. How- 
ever, the content of the course was atypical, and it was the content that moved 
my students and me toward an understanding of diversity in the classroom. 
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I focused this course on small ethnographic projects. Students identify a 
community which they then study for the quarter. Granted, it's impossible to 
teach students how to do ethnographies and then have them do sophisticated 
ethnographies within a ten-week quarter; however, it is more than possible to 
teach them basic ethnographic principles and send them out into communities 
to collect data and write essays based on these observations. After having 
taught this kind of class twice, and collected data on the classes while they're 
doing the projects — conducting an ethnography on students conducting eth- 
nographies— I've learned that such projects can be used as more than tools to 
teach people how to write and think critically. Something else happens. Once 
these students have immersed themselves in the communities they are study- 
ing (many times communities to which they are complete outsiders), they start 
to see the very same things I saw with my three churches: that is, the bounda- 
ries that distinguish the community — those things that people share that make 
them members of the community — and the diversity within it— those things 
that make each member unique and the community complex. The students, 
through the kinds of research and ways of thinking that they must engage in 
to be successful at this kind of project, begin to understand the multiple voices 
within a community. They start to understand that although there are charac- 
teristics that bind people together to make a community, there are also char- 
acteristics that mark people as different within that community and that break 
down stereotypes. This is not easy for students to grasp initially, nor for many 
teachers. Yet it's the starting point for many of my students in their reeduca- 
tion about diversity. And I think it should be the starting point for most of us 
as we think about diversity in our classes. 

How does this principle play itself out for the students in my classroom? 
Let me begin by providing some concrete examples. The principle played 
itself out interestingly for Ann, who studied Campus Crusade for Christ, 
particularly their Thursday general meetings known as Prime Time. This 
student, from a fundamentalist background herself, had just joined Crusade 
and thought it would be a good idea to study the organization. She went into 
the group and the study with major assumptions about the "community," most 
notably that all members were there for the same purpose, to share with others 
how they came to be Christians and to experience fellowship with people like 
themselves. 

Once Ann started talking to people in the organization, observing the 
routines of the meetings, and immersing herself in the community, however, 
she had to reassess her assumptions. One of the first things she had to face 
was that not all those in the organization were there because they were 
Christians. Some were just curious about what went on in this group; some 
were searching for a student organization that would make them feel that they 
belonged; some were Christians but not the kind of Christian that she was and 
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therefore could recognize. That was the second assumption Ann confronted— 
that maybe people worshipped differently, and had differing opinions on the 
relationship between secular and sacred. 

This student found diversity within a group to which she belonged, Chris- 
tians, and for which she had operated as if there were only one standard— that 
to which she had been introduced in her small, predominantly white church, 
in her small Ohio town. The irony, of course, is that she always complained 
about non-Christians stereotyping Christians as Bible-thumping, fire-and- 
brimstone types. She kept saying, "We're not like that." Yet she couldn't go 
further and say, "We're all different/' because she didn't know that until she 
had to confront the differences. When we reached the tenth week, she was 
beginning to grasp an unspoken principle in Crusade, that Christians come in 
all sizes, shapes, colors, and styles of worship. This principle was not an easy 
one for Ann to come to terms with. It challenged an important set of values 
she'd grown up with. She spent the first six weeks of the course refusing to 
recognize any actions by other Crusaders that were contrary to her beliefs. 
When I asked for evidence for her claims from field notes, interviews, and 
artifacts from the community she was studying, then, I was pushing Ann to 
become a part of Crusade, to really interact with, and learn about, the mem- 
bers of the community. It was this close contact and interaction with other 
Crusaders that finally led Ann to think about the diversity within her group. 
She began to learn about diversity within a group in which diversity can be a 
particularly difficult issue. 

A second example involves an eighteen-year-old, blonde, green-eyed Cau- 
casian girl who became a participant-observer in the Asian American Associa- 
tion (AAA), a student group on campus. She could not conceal her identity in 
this group even if she had wanted to. A word about Beth's background: she is 
a self-described "Army brat." She's lived in Germany and several places in 
the United States. Despite these experiences, however, she's always lived 
within a fairly homogeneous group. Her father is an officer, so her family has 
always lived among predominantly white, middle-class families. When Beth 
arrived at OSU this past fall, she found that she had an Asian American 
roommate who was always going off to these AAA meetings. Beth became 
curious about why her roommate and her friends joined such an organization. 
So she decided to join the group. 

In her first essay, Beth focused on why the organization seemed to be 
important to its members, people with shared experiences and common back- 
grounds getting together to socialize. Although at first when she talked about 
differences they were superficial differences such as hairstyles and clothing, 
in her next two papers Beth began to explore other aspects of the commu- 
nity—for example that the members, while ail Asian American, were from 
different backgrounds (e.g., Korean, Chinese, Filipino) and were in the group 
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for various reasons. One of the more interesting parts of the project was Beth's 
description of an ongoing discussion at the meetings about the purpose of the 
group. Some people thought AAA should be strictly social; some thought it 
should be politically active; some wanted to compromise and serve both 
purposes. Through this discussion, Beth became aware of the bonds that held 
this group together and the individual strands that signaled the diversity 
within the group. She also began to understand the various reasons the Asian 
American students belonged to this organization. 

The final section of Beth's paper, however, was most telling for me as a 
teacher in assessing the value of this experience for her in her understanding 
of this issue of diversity: 

I think that every person who has never been the minority in a situation 
should make an effort to put themselves in a position to be one at least 
once. If all people would have such an experience, perhaps our society 
would be more tolerant. We are all familiar with the term "minority," but 
many of us are not at all acquainted with the realities of being the 
minority. Many of us live in a type of oblivion. I am glad that I no longer 
do. I wish that other people could escape theirs. 

While Beth did not spend enough time in this community to really understand 
"the reality of being the minority;' she had a taste of it. She was not welcomed 
with open arms by everyone in this group. She experienced looks of mistrust 
from many members, who did not approve of a white person joining their 
organization, and some people refused to speak to her. And although others 
befriended her, they never let her forget her obvious difference; hence her 
nickname, "imploded Twinkie"— white on the outside and yellow on the 
inside. Beth thought her experience important enough to change her in some 
small way. She was gaining a different perspective on cultural diversity. 

These examples illustrate a process through which students learned about 
diversity in fairly homogeneous communities outside of the classroom, and it 
was what they learned from their communities that contributed to their under- 
standing in our class. As they were doing their ethnographies outside the class, 
we were using the classroom as an example to illustrate points or deal with 
problems they were running into. This meant that we were asking the same 
kind of questions about ourselves as a group that they were asking in their 
communities. We were doing a classroom-based ethnography— the students in 
a less formal way (through discussions and in-class writing assignments) and 
me in a formal way (with field notes, a research assistant-participant observer, 
interviews, and so on). 

One o^ our more interesting weekly exercises was having students describe 
diflerent aspects of the class, sharing those descriptions with the entire group 
and then examining how the descriptions changed. By the end of the course, 
the students felt that our class had established a sense of community, that we 
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shared common goals and characteristics, that there were many similarities. 
Yet, they came to understand how different they all really were from each 
other even though eighteen out of the twenty of them were from small rural 
towns in Ohio, they were all honors students, and seventeen of the twenty 
were women. The differences among them became points of discussion. For 
instance, the one student from Cincinnati, who was in the Navy ROTC, 
learned about Future Farmers of America from a young Appalachian woman 
from a rural town in southern Ohio who had been the first female president of 
FFA. a powerful organization, in her high school. Kis assumptions about 
Appalachians were both confirmed and contradicted as he got to know Emily, 
as her assumptions about students in the Navy ROTC program were con- 
firmed and contradicted as she got to know Jason. The students learned that 
small-town life is similar from place to place, but that no one small town is 
like another and. therefore, that each student comes from a culturally different 
background. Again, they recognized the sameness/diversity continuum. 

Of course, the students' most obvious struggle with diversity began on the 
first day of class, when I walked in the door, began to pass out the syllabus, 
mid said I'm Beverly Moss, and this is H 1 IOC." I don't think they knew what 
they were expecting, but it wasn't an African American teacher. While none 
of the students said anything directly about my race, it became clear during 
the first couple of weeks that it was an issue. If, during class discussion, I 
brought up any example that dealt with racism, the class became silent. We 
could talk about sexism with no trouble, but racial issues were touchy. When 
anyone finally garnered enough courage to speak about an issue dealing with 
African Americans, there was always the qualifier "Correct me if I'm wrong," 
or *Tm not sure, but," and there was the stumbling over "colored people," 
"Negroes," "black people," or "African Americans." 

The students were overly self-conscious, and unsure of how to deal with 
me. Should they really treat me like all their other professors (once they were 
convinced that \ was a professor and not a T. A.)? They were so focused on me 
as different from them that they seemed unable to get past that. However, as 
the quarter progressed and they got to know me, the differences began to 
balance out with the similarities. Yes, their teacher was an African American 
woman from the South with a Ph.D., something that was alien to all of them. 
They had no concept of what it was like to be discriminated against on the 
basis of one's race, but their teacher could tell them about it from personal 
experience. But their teacher also liked sports and could talk football, base- 
ball, and basketball with the best of them, something she shared with a few 
people in class. Their teacher was a religious person, something she had in 
common with some of her students. Their teacher watched television, some- 
thing she had in common with too many of her students. When they under- 
stood that my differences allowed me to bring something unique to the class, 
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and that my similarities provided me with a starting point for sharing some of 
the uniqueness, they became less reserved. However, it was only through 
getting involved in discovering what made the class a community, and each 
person's role in that community, that they got to this understanding What 
most, though not all, finally came to was that I could be both different from 
and similar to them, and that that was okay. They also learned that at least one 
African American didn't fit the stereotype that they had been introduced to in 
the popular media. 



Teachers Understanding Diversity 

So far I've focused on students' understanding of diversity. But this topic also 
concerns teachers, so I want to address briefly how the principle of sameness 
and diversity played itself out for me, the teacher, in this class. I recognized 
that I^had had an advantage over my students, because 1 had been expectin° 
twenty white students. In my four years of teaching at Ohio State University 
I ve taught only one undergraduate course that had more than two students of 
color in it— Introduction to African American Literature (no surprise') Yet 
even though I knew what to expect. I was taken aback (as I usually am) by the 
sea of white faces staring at me when I walked into the class. And I grew a 
little weary from having to try so hard to get them to relax. However, as I was 
collecting data on this class and discussing them with my research assistant 
and other members of our research team. I started to see all the differences in 
the group. They became less homogeneous, less a sea of white faces and more 
a group of individuals with different voices. Some of these voices blended 
harmoniously and some were incompatible. But what I learned is that har- 
mony is not a goal that I really desire. If it happens, that's fine. But I don't 
seek harmony because many times when voices blend together sonic voices 
arc not heard: some voices are silenced, and an off-key voice (difference) is 
punished. This was really brought home to me with the Appalachian student 
who didn t just march to the beat of a different drummer: she had a whole 
other marching band. She was truly one of a kind, and every time I tried to get 
her to become part of the group, she would become quiet and reserved. But 
when she was "on the margins" of the group-literally and figuratively-she 
would contribute to the class discussions in her unique way. During the 
course. 1 came to understand the struggle she was having as an Appalachian 
in central Ohio. Her accent stood out: her rural background stood out She was 
identified as different. So instead of seeing her as being like every other 
Appalachian student and as vastly different from her other classmates. I began 
to see l-.mily as Kmily. who had some unique contributions to make to the 
class. She seemed to appreciate being our expert on farming, but not being 
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called on to give the Appalachian perspective on any given topic. She was 
allowed to be a member of the group and an individual at the same time. 

Even though this group had many similarities, I could not think of a more 
diverse group of people that 1 had taught in a long time. As a teacher I 
sometimes find it difficult to remember that homogeneous groups aren't all 
that homogeneous, that there can be and usually is multiculturalism within an 
all-white class. And if we can deal with the diversity within a seemingly 
homogeneous group, then we may be ready to start thinking about a multicul- 
tural class in the more familiar sense (e.g., people of different ethnic back- 
grounds, religious backgrounds, or genders). 

A truly multicultural class must pay attention to the sameness/difference 
continuum; yet that's exactly what's been missing from the debate on cultural 
diversity. Whenever I listen to the debate on diversity in our classrooms, I 
tend to hear or sense two strands of argument: one, that we should treat all 
students the same, and teach to that ideal student— in other words, don't 
recognize any differences; the other, that we should focus on our students' 
cultural differences. We get either this "common culture, common literacy" 
approach; or a multicultural literacy-multicultural classroom model, in which 
"only the differences count." What seems missing in both approaches is that 
sameness/diversity perspective. We're either focusing too much on how we're 
all the same— which usually translates into all of us being held up to one 
single standard held by a group in a power position— or we focus on how 
we're different. There never seems to be a sense that we need to do both. This 
polarization contributes very little toward a successful model for teaching 
culturally diverse student populations or for introducing diversity into seem- 
ingly homogeneous classes. Teachers have to rethink how we approach this 
issue. My way, as is evident in this paper, is to explore the differences as we 
explore the similarities. Yet the dominant way in American education is to 
deny the differences mostly in an attempt to silence those who see them- 
selves—or who are seen— as different, or to see only the differences— mostly 
to point out deficiencies. 

This is not a new debate in American education. The language seems to 
have changed only a little, if at all. We seem always to be asking, "What are 
we going to do with them?" This discussion of how we deal with diversity in 
the American education system seems to reveal the contradictory nature of 
American society, a society that is driven toward homogeneity yet is supposed 
to be the land of the individual. 

What pushes me to continue thinking about refining my "sameness/diver- 
sity model" in my teaching and my research is my own position in the 
academy as a teacher-researcher. I want my differences to be recognized and 
celebrated, and 1 want my similarities to be recognized and celebrated. It's the 
combination of the two that shapes my work in the classroom and in the 
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community, that affects what I teach, how I teach, how I see myself in relation 
to others, and how I use diversity in the classroom. 

I think that the next time I teach an undergraduate course I will begin with 
Langston Hughes's "Theme for English B " This poem captures the essence 
of the sameness/diversity model or "duality" in a way that I may never be 
able to. 

Theme for English B 
by Langston Hughes 

The instpjctor said, 

Go home and write 
a page tonight. 

And let that page come out of you — 
Then, it will be true. 

I wonder if it's that simple? 
I am twenty-two, colored, bom in Winston-Salem. 
I went to school there, then Durham, then here 
to this college on the hill above Harlem. 
I am the only colored student in my class. 
The steps from the hill lead down into Harlem, 
through a park, then I cross St. Nicholas, 
Eighth Avenue, Seventh, and I come to the Y, 
the Harlem Branch Y, where I take the elevator 
up to my room, sit down, and write this page: 

It's not easy to know what is true for you or me 

at twenty-two, my age. But I guess I'm what 

I feel and see and hear, Harlem, I hear you: 

hear you, hear me — we too — you, me, talk on this page. 

(I hear New York, too.) Me — who? 

Well, I like to eat, sleep, drink, and be in love. 

I like to work, read, learn, and understand life. 

I like a pipe for a Christmas present, 

or records — Bessie, bop, or Bach. 

I guess being colored doesn't make mc not like 

the same things other folks like who are other races. 

So will my page be colored that I write? 

Being me, it will not be white. 

But it will be 

a part of you, instructor. 

You are white — 

ye' a part of me, as I am a part of you. 
That's American. 

Sometimes perhaps you don't want to be a part of mc. 
Nor do I often want to be a part of you. 
But we are, that's true! 



Reprinted by permission of Harold Ober Associates Incorporated. Copyright 1951 by Langston 
Hughes. Copyright renewed 1979 by George Houston Bass. 
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As I learn from you, 
I guess you leam from me — 
although you're older — and white — 
and somewhat more free. 

This is my page for English B. 
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6 Teacher Research: Seeing What We 
Are Doing 



Glenda L. Bissex 
Northeastern University 



Glenda L. Bissex challenges teachers to become active researchers. She 
shows, through wisely selected exemplars, how teachers develop under- 
standing and insights into student learning and their own instructional 
practices by being researchers. According to Bissex, the inquiring 
teacher learns "with dignity. " 



This year Laura Pitts, one of the teacher-researchers I'm mentoring, is study- 
ing the effects on her students of a new global studies curriculum she's 
team-teaching. Recently she wrote me: 

You know, if it hadn't been for this case study project, I don't think I'd 
have appreciated the changes in Andrea nearly as much, nor would my 
other students have noticed the changes in themselves that my question- 
ing has brought into focus. Would I have such a visible record that 
Andrea really has changed inside and out? Without my periodic question- 
ing and faithful recording and analysis— which she's seen all along the 
way— would she write pages for me in response to the big inquiries, or 
forge a friendship with Fred (her team teacher] and me beyond the 
classroom? She never did before, according to her previous teachers and 
the support staff of our school. 

An inquiring frame of mind, relatively simple research tools such as a 
double-entry notebook for recording events and reflecting on them, and audio- 
or videotapes of classroom events and of interviews with students enable 
teacher-researchers to see things that otherwise might not be evident. Dora 
Glinn, a special educator who studied a group of first graders she was co- 
traching and co-researching with reading teacher John Goekler, reported that 
they wouldn't have listened to the children's conversations among themselves 
if they hadn't been doing research. They would probably have been concerned 
instead with keeping the kids quiet. As researchers, however, they had video- 
taped a number of activities in their classroom, mid the more they reviewed 
one particular tape, the more they saw— for example, how the children were 
actually supporting one another's learning. Although these conversations 
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were going on right under their noses, they could easily have heard them as 
only noise interfering with work. This kind of research requires a certain 
frame of mind, a readiness to hear and to see, a capacity for suspending, or 
being jolted out of, our usual interpretations of classroom events. 

Teacher Research: Looking and Seeing 

When you start researching— looking again, which is often actually looking 
for the first time—there's no limit to the kinds of things you'll see. Some time 
ago, as I was responding to student papers, I caught myself doing something 
that doubtless I'd done for many years without thinking. I found I was 
responding differently to students whose papers were quite accomplished than 
to those whose language and thinking seemed unclear. To the more accom- 
plished students, I responded as a reader and as a colleague; I talked mostly 
about their ideas, sharing my own thoughts on issues that obviously interested 
me, too. To the writers of the more troublesome papers, I responded as an 
instructor, helpfully describing how they might improve their organization 
and explanations. I wish I knew what triggered my recognition of that differ- 
ence. Possibly it was some combination of internal readiness and an external 
prod such as reading other research. Anyway, I stopped my pencil in its tracks 
as I thought of how I must sound to Alyssa, who was just orienting herself to 
American academia, juxtaposed with how I might be heard by Maureen, an 
already accomplished wr!,cr and historical researcher. I'd been responding to 
the Maureens as thinkers, as persons with something interesting to say. In 
contrast, I realized, Fd been indirectly telling the Alyssas that they had 
nothing to say that 1 took seriously enough to converse about with them, and 
I realized how lifeless and demeaning those responses were. The snowball 
effect on the Alyssas of years of such responses, not only from me but surely 
from many other teachers as well, none of us taking their ideas and interests 
seriously, may have been devastating. 

What if, instead of instructing them from behind my teacherly desk, I 
stepped out and sat with them, conversing? I decided to find out. One thing 
that happened was that responding to them became less tedious. Changing my 
role enabled me to see them differently, less negatively, as I looked for ideas, 
even incomplete ones, to discuss. What was in their papers, I discovered, was 
determined by the reader as well as by the text. As soon as I assumed an 
instructor's role in reading them, my vision and response narrowed. Unlearn- 
ing this role has taken time, and still I catch myself in it. But having seen, I 
can never blind myself again, I can only keep catching myself and changing 
my responses into those that make me a better teacher and Alyssa a better 
learner. 
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Teacher research means seeing what has been in front of us all the time. It 
means seeing something we didn't expect to see, a sure sign of learning since 
what we expect is what we already know. Teacher research is not about what 
we can prove but about what we can learn — about what we can see in our 
classrooms that we have not seen before, that instructs and empowers us. 
Some people refer to this as action research. Indeed, our wonderings and 
questionings arise out of the actions in our classrooms. Our investigations are 
carried out in the midst of action, the teacher's and the students'. Through 
making visible what had been unclear or invisible, through extending our 
understanding, the research changes our actions. 

The most difficult things to see are often those things closest to us, things 
so familiar that we overlook them, we are hardly aware of them, or we don't 
think to question them. Or things we don't see because we're blinded by what 
we "know," which means that our first step must be unlearning. "What 
happened in my classroom changed because suddenly I observed what was 
going on there/' reports my colleague Nancie Atwell (1991): 

At the end of each quarter I conferred with individuals about their uses 
and views of writing, documenting and analyzing what they said, set 
goals with them for the next nine weeks, and set a grade on their progress 
toward the goals of the previous quarter. One November, during our first 
round of evaluation conferences, I made an occasion for students to 
articulate the themes of the opening months of writing workshop by 
asking, among other things, "What's the most important or useful thing 
you've learned as a writer in the first quarter?" ... In mini-lessons that 
autumn I had stressed leads and conclusions, self-editing and proofread- 
ing, and a writer's need to be his or her own first critic. I assumed that 
my students would give me back what I had given them, so that I could 
begin to formalize a sequence of mini-lessons for the eighth grade. 
Instead, the twenty-three students in just one of my classes named almost 
forty different kinds of knowledge, from new conventions to new tech- 
niques to new habits I had to rethink my teaching again. (4-8) 

What enabled Nancie to see — to get beyond her initial assumptions? Her 
systematic research practice of asking students about their learning, of record- 
ing their responses, and of reflecting on them. What she could not see with 
her eyes, she could see through her students' eyes once she had taken that bold 
step of asking them what they saw and of accepting what they reported seeing. 
Teacher-researcher Susan Hohman pointed out to me another way that getting 
beyond our own perspective by seeing through our students' eyes is valuable 
for researchers: "By conversing vith our students, we can figure out the 
important questions, the ones that might not even occur to us when we look 
from our single perspective. That may be even more important than finding 
the answers. We probably have a pretty good idea of the answers to our 
preconceived questions already." 
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A student provided Pat Fox with a provocative question that changed the 
direction of her research. Pat was seeking to understand the variations in 
quality of writing she observed within individual seventh graders. "Some 
writing tasks you do better than others" she told her class. "What kinds of 
writing do you do best and worst?" 

Etai's response to my question created our first striking moment, a 
moment of tension, a moment of discovery, and a major turning point in 
our study. "Best and worst according to whose standards, yours or oursT 
At the moment I turned to him and said, "Now that's a good ques- 
tion—is there a difference?" our fruitful collaboration began. Etai had 
reserved the right to value a piece of writing in a way other than the way 
in which the teacher valued it, and he was not alone. This point was made 
over and over again in the discussion that followed. My student writers 
had a strong sense of their own strengths and weaknesses as writers 
which was based on their own criteria for good and bad writing. (1988) 

Fox's research pursued this new question of students' criteria for evaluating 
their own writing, revealing significant differences from teacher evaluations. 



New Questions, New Ways of Seeing 

Questions we had not envisioned can arise as we listen to replays of classroom 
events, when we are relieved of the pressures of being participants and can 
become spectators. One of Lolly Ockerstrom's responsibilities was training 
new teachers of writing. As a teacher-researcher she wanted to explore what 
happened when first-year teaching assistants began to teach for the first time. 
Ten new teaching assistants volunteered to be her informants, and she set up 
a series of meetings with them, which she taped. 

There was no agenda for the meetings; I simply wanted to hear what 
first-year teaching assistants thought about as they began their teaching. 

Through a free-form structure, I might learn about issues facing new 
teachers of writing that researchers in composition might have over- 
looked previously. As 1 reviewed the tapes of the meetings, [I noticed 
that] the voices that dominated were male voices. I told myself that it 
didn't matter, that the women in the group were a little more shy than the 
men in speaking out, and that as we continued to meet and get to know 
each other better, the women would speak, too. But I realized that I was 
ignoring the voice within myself that screamed a protest: Why did I hear 
male voices and not female voices speaking? Why were women not 
speaking? When they did, why did they allow themselves to be inter- 
rupted by male voices, and displaced in the conversation? What was 
going on in those group meetings that I didn't understand? ... I knew 
that what isn't spoken is as important as what is spoken; I found myself 
listening to gaps and silences and in particular to the absence of women's 
voices as much as I listened to what was said and who said it 
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I had no idea I would study gender differences when I began this case 
study. But the nature of the verbal interactions between the men and 
women in the group struck me immediately, and the more I noticed men 
speaking and women not speaking, the more I realized that this was 
important to look at. As I focused on gender and language, I realized that 
I was looking at issues in my own teaching and learning— why I fell 
blocked from speaking out in groups, why I doubted my own authority, 
and, most important, how [ could change self-defeating behavior into 
action that allowed me to speak when I need to speak. (1989) 

Systematic records such as field notes, comments on student works, and 
tape recordings that we review and reflect on with the intention of learning 
about our practice can improve our vision. Ferguson McKay (1987) heard 
himself more clearly through tapes of his student conferences. 

I've been using a tape recorder much more than I was before because I 
found that it makes me honest. You don't really understand what you've 
heard somebody say until you listen to it two or three times. V/hat really 
helps is making a transcript. You've got to pay attention to what's on the 
tape. I listened to my tapes, copied them out, and wrote comments on 
them, either the day they were made or within a few days thereafter, but 
usually the day they were made. Then I went back and reexamined them 
and reinterpreted them later on while writing the paper. And the second 
interpretations were not the same as the first. The interpretations 1 made 
of the conference in the morning always caused me to see the conference 
totally differently from the way I'd seen it when I was meeting . . . fl had] 
had a whole scries of ideas about what the effect of this or that procedure 
was which half the lime weren't right. Seeing thai is threatening and 
exciting al the same time. (153) 

And what enables teacher-researchers to see things that are threatening? 
McKay describ-s his experience: "This kind of research makes you aware 
of yourself— because it gives you some internal support, some increased 
self-respect; it ir>akes it easier to look at yourself. You're not so afraid, or 
threatened, by the revelations that come" (155). 

Developing Understanding and Insight 

Neither I nor the teacher-researchers I've worked with are doing what Stephen 
North in The Making of Knowledge in Composition (1987) calls "practitioner 
inquiry' --accumulating practices that "work" in their classrooms. All teach- 
ers do this, but not all teachers are, formally or informally, rese<irchers in their 
classrooms, looking again at what has happened there. In contrast to North's 
notion of practitioner "lore," the focus of teacher research is not essentially on 
what "works," on collecting practical strategies, but on gaining understandings 
and awareness. Teacher research is more interpretive than pragmatic. "The 
hermeneutics of practice' 1 (Carson 1990, 173) aptly describes it. "Reflective 
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practitioners" (Schon 1983) is a fitting phrase for teacher-researchers, whose 
understandings and awareness reshape, reform, their practice, 
unatrsiduumg* au«a .-.-hw research I ve examined 

Writing this paper was for me an act ot teacher researcn « 
n.aTn re searchedfeight years of inquiries-conversations with my students, 
2E to andtom them'drafts and final reports. I've reviewed comments 
m t achers made, in writing and in taped discussions, about how the* 
Larch affected their teaching. I've looked aga.n at my field notes and 
conltly revised teaching plans. Writing and rewriting th.s paper _ has *ug* 
me more about the kind of thinking and the kind of knowmg that teacher 

"Tunderstand better now how 1 have invented and evolvtfi I my way of 
teaching teacher-researchers-why. for instance, naturalist Samue Scudder 
ink autobiographical reflection (1992) on learning from h,s teacher Lou 
CsS to'ook and look and look again at the fish he was g.ven to study , 
centra io my case study course and is often recalled as most helpful by 
dp nts As a teacher-researcher, I'm seeing what I do. You cou d say I m 
S ^theory underlying my own P^^££^ 
ness of the ground of my practice is the most valuable fruit of m ' ™^ n * 
more valuable than building an overarching theory or model oftea^e 
search-although 1 am. of course, tempted to lay my truths on other teacher 

^ermuch researching to find what for me was the 
research and thus the title for this paper, 1 reread a discussion about the.r 
xpe" ncTs alng the first group of teacher-researchers I ever ^JJj 
rightinfrontofmewhereithadbeenfro^ 
rikrnvered Peesv Sheehan 0987, \M) naa saiu u. 

m or w tok Kursdves more while we're in the classroom *«^f 
see what *e're *i« [my italics] and how we're interacting. 1 think that s 

^^^^ who teaches at a magnet school, teacher research 
me t Sock of seeing for the first time the assumptions £ theories on 
which she had been basing her pract.ee as a w "^ tC ^ 
in,t.,nre of teacher thinking and teacher knowing. I offer her complete essay 
^nii^h allows us to follow the process of a teacher's rerlect.ve 
learning. 

"Just Like Lightning!" 
Anne Alpert 

Someone once told me. and I'm sure it was a teacher, that often it's more 
important to figure out the right questions than to come up w.th answers. 

~Rc T rin<cd ^ pension of Anne Alpert and the Connecticut Writing Project. 
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I have been struggling for a long time with the problem of motivating 
children in my fifth-grade class who produce very little writing. What 
was I failing to do for them that I seemed to be doing for the others? 

I decided to concentrate on finding out what I was doing wrong. I 
began taping my conferences with the children I had labeled "reluctant 
writers," hoping that, by listening to my part in the conferences, I would 
find some answers. After hours and hours of taping and transcribing, 
however, I was no closer to any real insights than when I had started. 

Ironically, a conference with one of my [other] students,. . . Tom, 
helped me to find some answers and pose some important questions. I 
had not taped my conferences with Tom because he was not one of those 
I had targeted as a reluctant writer. By March, when we had this confer- 
ence, he had already published ten pieces. He is very cheerful about 
writing. He confers with friends often and loves to share his pieces with 
the class at whole-group share— not at all what you would call a "reluc- 
tant writer. M Since I didn't tape the conference, this is approximately how 
it went. 

Anne: What would you like me to help you with, Tom? 

Tom: I'm publishing this piece. 

Anne: How long have you been working on it? 

Tom: Since Monday [two days]. 

Anne: Are you sure it's ready to be published? 

Tom: Sure ... I'm done. 

Anne: Okay, let's hear it. [He reads the piece to me.] 

Tom: Can I publish now? 

Anne: Is there anything you want to add? 

Tom: Nope . . . that's it. 

Anne: What will you do next? 

Tom: I'm going to write about going bowling with Rohan yesterday. 
Anne: Tom, would you consider trying a different form of writing, like 
those poems I've been reading to you, or a fairy tale? 
Tom: I like this. 

Anne: I know ... and you work hard at Writers' Workshop. You can mess 
around with different things, too. 

Tom: Can I publish now? 

Anne: It's your choice. 

Tom: Okay. . . I'll publish, 

I watched him saunter over to the computer to "publish" his piece and I 
realized that most of his i inferences were like this. They were boring for 
both of us and I never felt satisfied that we had accomplished very much. 
After school. I decided to take out Tom's "Final Copy Folder" to sec v/hat 
he had published so far. All his pieces were personal narratives, and all 
about his best friend, Rohan. They were all about the same length and 
pretty much the same level of complexity. Tom certainly wasn't a risk- 
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taker, and he had been resisting my suggestions for a long time. He had 
been turning out pieces, though ... so why was I feeling so uneasy about 
him? After conferring with him all year long, I realized I really didn't 
know him as a writer. 

I began to think about the three students I had been taping all these 
months. What did I really know about them as writers? Maybe instead of 
asking questions about their writing, I needed to ask them questions 
about themselves as writers. I decided to have individual conferences 
with each of them . . . very different conferences than I had been having. 
These are the conferences verbatim: the first is with Jesus, the second 
with Samantha, and the third with Ronnie. Jesus and Ronnie have pub- 
lished one piece each this year, and Samantha has published none, (This 
is March.) 

Jesus never initiates a conference with me, and I have to force him to 
meet me about every other week. I poke and prod him when we confer 
and he reacts by agreeing with everything I say just to get away from me. 

Anne: Read me what you have, Jesus, and then I want to ask you some 
questions. 

Jesus: [He reads his piece to me. It's about a mouse named Itchy who 
has adventures traveling around the world. In each place, he makes a new 
friend and the friend joins him on his travels. He has been working on 
the same piece all term. He makes lots of starts, puts it away, starts again. 
It seems to me that he never commits himself to anything,] 
Anne: What do you think of it, Jesus? 
Jesus: It's good, I guess, 
Anne: You don't sound too sure, 
Jesus: What do you think? 

Anne: 1 think I talk too much when we have a conference, I want to hear 
what you think about writing. 

Jesus: I like it, [Long silence , , , He's waiting for me to say something,] 
1 like this Itchy character, I have to use the globe to find the countries 
he'll go to next ... and then I look up the country to find out about it and 
make up his friends' names and stuff like that. I keep getting new ideas 
for new places. It's fun. 

Anne: That's what writers do all the time , . .They do research like 
you're doing. 

Jesus: It takes time to do it , , , sometimes the whole writing period and 
I'm still not done, I read slow. Sometimes I have to ask Greg to help me 
with words, 

Anne: I see. What do you plan to do with your Itchy stories? 

Jesus: It's a chapter book. Every chapter is a different place, I have six 

places ai.eady. But it's taking me long to put it all together, 

Anne: Read me the very first one you have. 

Jesus: Why? 

Anr.«: I don't remember hearing it. Don't you want to? 
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Jesus: Okay. [He reads the first draft he started months ago. He stumbles 
where sentences end and begin and has to go back to correct himself.] 

Anne: Why is that happening? 

Jesus: I don't have any periods. I can't use them when I write. 
Anne: How come? 

Jesus: It stops me from thinking so I put them in after. I haven't done it 
yet. 

Anne: Oh ... I see .. . It's good you know that about yourself. 
Jesus: Yeah. 

He continues reading his piece. It really is very funny. I realize I never 
asked him before why he was stumbling over words. I thought it was 
because he has difficulty reading and didn't want to embarrass him. 

Anne: You're a great storyteller. Did you know that about yourself? 
Jesus: Yeah. I was trying to write poems and mysteries and stuff like you 
wanted us to write, but if s too hard for me. I like to write funny stuff like 
this. It's easier to write about animals than about people too. You laughed 
at all the right places, Anne. 

Anne: Was this a test? 
Jesus: Yeah, [laughs] 
Anne: What will you do now? 

Jesus: I think I'll try to bring Itchy home again and go back and see what 
I can change from the beginning. It might take me a long time. 

Anne: Should I wait for you to sign up for a conference when you're 
ready? 

Jesus: Yeah. Sometimes I'm not ready when you call me. 
Anne: Okay. Thanks, Jesus. 

I felt bewildered after this conference. What made him think that I 
wouldn't value his piece because it wasn't as "hard" as a poem or a 
mystery? And why didn't he tell me before why he wasn't ready for a 
conference when I called him? And why didn't he object to being called 
in the first place? The usual procedure for a conference with me was to 
sign up when you needed one. The implication was that he couldn't be 
trusted to do that for himself. Why didn't I trust him? 

Samantha never wants to confer with me or with other children. I have 
to seek her out. She's very noncommittal at a conference. She always 
makes *ne f eel as though I'm intruding on her privacy. 

Anne: What arc you working on, Sam? 
Sam: The same thing. 
Anne: Read me some. 

Sam: [She proceeds to read a piece she has started months ago. It's a 
"chapter book" about a brother and sister who decide to run away be- 
cause their mother is getting married again and they hate their prospec- 
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tive stepfather and stepbrother. The first chapter is very well done. She 
has set up the characters very carefully. The second chapter, the one she 
is reading to me, is an elaborate explanation of how they plan to run away 
and where they're going to go, etc. She reads slowly and methodically, 
with very little expression or enthusiasm. She seems uncomfortable and 
angry at having to share it wiih me. She obviously wants to get it over 
with.] 

Anne: 1 feel as if you don't want to share this, Sam. 
Sam: Well, I wasn't ready. 

Anne: Do you think I should wait until you sign up for a conference by 
yourself? 

Sam: Yes. You don't call the other kids . . . just me. Why do you do that? 
Anne: I guess because I'm afraid you're not writing anything and I need 
to find out what you're doing. You haven't published anything all year. 
Sum; So what? You said authors take a year . . . sometimes two years to 
write a book. Nobody tells them they have to publish seven books a year. 
I don't think you're being fair. 
Anne: How come you never told me that before? 
Sam: Because nobody else seems to care about it. 
Anne: Oh. 

Sam: You let everybody else sign up for a conference when they need it. 
Why don't you wait for me to be ready? 
Anne: Do you want to talk about your piece now? 
Sum: Not really. 
Anne: Okay. 

Sam: HI sign up when I'm ready. 
Anne: Okay. 

Sam: Maybe tomorrow or the next day. 

Anne: It's okay, Sam . . . really I'm glad you told me how you feel. 
Sam: You see, when I write, it takes me a long time to figure out how 
something ends up. I try it different ways in my mind, but only one way 
fits right. I have to do it with every chapter because there's something 
that happens in each chapter that leads to something else in the next 
chapter. 1 have to think about things a long time without writing any- 
thing. 

Anne: . . . and you don't need to talk to anyone to help you solve the 
problems. 

Sam: No . . . it just interrupts me and I have to start thinking all over 
again. 

Anne: Oh . . . so when I call you for a conference, it just interrupts you. 
Sam: [big sigh] Yes! 

Anne: Thanks, Sam . . . that's a big help to me. 
Sam: Okay. 
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I've told my students so often that writers make many starts and some- 
times take a long time to finally come up with a piece of writing that 
satisfies them. By saying that, wasn't I giving them permission tc take as 
long as they needed? If I meant that, then why did I decide to require 
seven published pieces? Is that why Samantha has seemed angry at me 
all this time? 

Ronnie does everything but write at Writers' Workshop, Mostly he draws 
or reads or talks to other people about their writing. He loves to have peer 
conferences and he'll confer with anyone who asks him. He has produced 
one piece of writing, a fairy tale of some length that he worked on for 
about six weeks. He made many revisions and was very proud of the 
result. Since then, he hasn't produced anything, 

Anne: What's happening, Ron? 

Ron: I can't think of anything to write about, 

Anne: I know . . . that's what you tell me every time we have a confer- 
ence. Don't any of my suggestions help you? 

Ron: No. 

Anne: Tell me how you get an idea for a piece. 
Ron: Myself? 
Anne: Yes. 

Ron: Why do you want to know? 

Anne: I don't know ... It occurred to me after listening to all the tapes 
of our conferences that I never asked you that and I really want to know. 

Ron: Well, it usually takes me a very long time. I never know when it hits 
... it just comes to me . . . like that. Then I write and write and . . . like 
my fairy tale. I got the idea from Andy when she was telling me about 
this movie she saw then it just hit me . . . just like lightning. 

Anne: Okay ... so you get your idea and then you write and write and 
then what happens? 

Ron: After I publish, it's like I'm worn out . . . like when a balloon loses 
its air . . . just flat. I don't feel like writing again for a long time ... so I 
do other stuff and just wait for another idea to hit me again. 

Anne: Is there any way to make the ideas come faster? 

Ron: I don't know. Do you know any? 

Anne: I guess not . . . the ways I knew I shared with you and they didn't 
seem to work. 

Ron: I know. I guess writers all have their own way and nobody can 
really help them. 

Anne: I guess real writers know that about themselves. 
Ron: What should I do now? 
Anne: What do you want to do? 

Ron: I think I'll read some more Shel Silvcrstein. 1 really like his poctns. 
Anne: Okay. Let me know when another idea hits you. 
Ron: Okay. Thanks, Anne. 
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Ronnie was really happy with himself as a writer. So why was I feeling 
£ frustrated 1 year ■ I ^he had been less independent and secure would 
fhave feTmore useful? What did all this have to do with Ronnie being 
labeled a reluctant writer? 

As I looked over my transcripts of past conferences with these three 
children I realized that my focus was constantly on ways to move them 
alon° to publish. I heard myself remind them over and over that they 
needed to publish seven pieces and they were nowhere near that number. 
Taccused them. also, of doing nothing constructive at writing .me 
wh eh a you an see from these conferences, was the furthest thing 
from the truth. And most important, they knew themselves as wr.ters 
much more intimately and intelligently than I did 

So then what is a "reluctant" writer? Is writing a social act for 
everyone? What drove me to require a particular number of published 
nteccs'' Where was the ownership of the writer in that dec.s.on? Are we 
Eg ST- writing" or about "composingT' And if we're talking 
•ihnut "comDOsing," isn't it much more than 'writing . 

7, seenSr to me now that "writing" is only one piece of the puzzk 
tha s "composing." 1 should have known that from my own experience, 
staling 7o compose. Composing is the getting ready to take the risk, 
t'sfhe struggling to develop an idea; it's the self-doubt, the inner cntic 
con tan tfv ch lenging you; it's all the revision that happens before you 
cv eg *l wcSXnVn paper. Composing is the thinking the problem 
solving the choices. It's the totality of every act that finally produces 
"wruing" And this whole process is different for each one of ". 

If all this is so. then what is the purpose and value of inters 
Workshop'' Is it to help children to know themselves as writers, or to 
'flit question is rhetorical since one of the revel an cms that 
punusn . i ai 4 Writers' Workshop time is for helping 

my^tXs ' SerStriters and be secure with what they 
knowTpublishing is important if the writer thinks it's important, bu tt 
no ortant than any other piece of the compo took 
these three children all term to get up the courage to tell me who , hey 
- irc 1 cad in a "teacher book" that children decide what is important not 
bv what you ay. but by what you do. My message to these children had 
o cn a ubltshing i/writing. but they had the ^»™*»£ t 
thTthcv could be true to themselves. There is nothing reluctant about 
then Th e a- other times of the day to be concerned about product 
Writers' Workshop will be a time to be concerned about the process of 

C °Th°S clearly another issue that can't be avoided. If I really believe 
that the w i'er must have ownership of decisions about his or her wnt.ng. 
whn drov mc to establish a requirement for published pieces? Knowing 
wha I know about my own writing process. 1 could never have met this 

ealement myself! I suppose it was my "easy way out.' Evaluation of 
writings always been impossible for me. Except for mechanics, evcry- 
l ngcl Ims arbitrary. The final product is the end of , i long road. 

7e never been able to simply look at the "finished' p.ecc all by itsclt 
IfyS setting a required number of pieces helped me to avoid the real 
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issue: Why should writing be graded at ail? How is this helpful to 
anyone? 

As you can see, I have a few answers, but many more questions. 
Thinking about Tom, for example, I realize that he is much more afraid 
of writing than Jesus, Ronnie, or Samantha. He won't even talk about 
himself as a writer. It may be that he is whipping off all these pieces just 
to keep me happy and avoid having me ask him the questions I know now 
that I need to ask him. Would I call Tom a "reluctant" writer? He's 
reluctant to reveal himself, he's reluctant to share, he's reluctant to ask 
for help or admit he has needs. Maybe the real question is, why label him 
anything? It just gets in the way of knowing who he is. Schools shouldn't 
be forjudging . . . they should be for listening, and respecting, and help- 
ing. 

So . . . how do I help Tom? And how do I break it to the class that 
there is no required number of published pieces? 

Reflections on a Teacher's Reflection 

Alpert's research starts from a teaching problem: How can she motivate 
children in her fifth-grade class who produce very little writing? Embedded 
in that problem are theoretical issues that her research eventually leads her to 
unearth and examine. 

Her first clue comes unexpectedly from a conference with a prolific writer, 
Tom, an event she has not seen as useful to her inquiry and, thus, has not 
recorded, except in her memory. Perhaps because she's in research mode, she 
pays more attention to the uneasiness she's felt for some time about Tom as a 
writer, which leads her to question what she knows about her "reluctant" 
students as writers. In her next conferences she asks them questions about 
themselves as writers and truly listens to them as informants. 

Her conference with Jesus leads her to a new set of questions about him 
and about herself: 

What made him think that I wouldn't value his piece because it wasn't as 
"hard" as a poem or a mystery? And why didn't he tell me before why 
he wasn't ready for a conference when I called him? And why didn't he 
object to being called in the first place? The usual procedure for a 
conference with me was to sign up when you needed one. The implica- 
tion was that he couldn't be trusted to do that for himself. Why didn't I 
trust him? 

Anne's conference with Samantha leads her to see a contradiction between 
the pedagogical beliefs she has asserted and her practice. Her awareness of 
this contradiction is a wedge that further opens up her inquiry. After complet- 
ing her research, Anne reflects: "I've learned so much about myself from the 
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writing of this chapter . . . about how easy it is to be.a hypocritical teacher and 
not know it unless someone or something forces you to look at yourself and 
your practice and measure these against what you say you believe." As often 
happens in teacher research, tie focus shifts from students to the teacher 
herself. 

Her conference with Ronnie raises questions about her own expectations 
rather than, as originally, about her students' failure to live up to them. 
Recognizing that these students know themselves better as writers than she 
does forces her to redefine her research problem. Instead of asking how she 
can motivate these students to write more, she asks, "What is a 'reluctant' 
writer? Is writing a social act for everyone?" "Are we talking about 'writing' 
or about 'composing'?" "What is the purpose and value of Writers' Work- 
shop?" Confronting the assumptions beneath her research problem as she 
originally framed it raises a host of theoretical questions. 

The Role of Research in Teaching 

Anne's answers, explicit and implied, to these theoretical issues lead her back 
to her pedagogy— to her requirement that students publish a certain number 
of pieces— in light of which she had viewed Jesus, Samantha, and Ronnie as 
unmotivated. "Maybe setting a required number of pieces helped me to avoid 
the real issues: Why should writing be graded at all?" 

All of these questions have been raised in the service of her teaching, and 
it is to her teaching that she returns in the end: "So how do I help Tom? And 
how do I break it to the class that there is no required number of published 
pieces?" When she wrote to me the following school year, Anne described 
further changes in her teaching: 

Writers' Workshop has been a lot more fun for me this year. Since I'm 
noi requiring a set number of published pieces, my fifth graders are using 
the time to experiment, read, learn from each other, and share their 
attempts. Some have even published. I think they have the idea now that 
publishing five ^eces in ten days is missing the point. The main thing 
for me is that I'm enjoying what each person is doing and thinking and 
trying at the moment— not feeling uneasy because they're not where I 
want them to be three months from now. That's a great relief. 

Some wonderful writers are emerging and just about all of them have 
moved on in some way from where they were when they came to me. 
You know I teach in an inner-city school. My class is completely hetero- 
geneous—racially, economically, in every way. 1 really feel my kids are 
so willing to accept each other's efforts because I am and they see that I 
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What seemed like a straightforward, external question about motivating 
students turned into a critical analysis of Anne's practice and her theory. She 
hears both her students and herself with new ears. "By using the child as our 
curricular informant, we have a self-correcting device built into our model of 
curriculum and curriculum development," as Jerry Harste and J. Mclnemey 
point out (1990, 304-5). Teacher research enables Anne, like other teacher- 
researchers, to listen to her informants, to tune in to these self-correcting 
devices. Her inquiries into the meanings of student behaviors have turned the 
categories of her original research question upside down. Anne now sees 
important ways in which her "reluctant writers" were neither reluctant nor 
non-composers, and she redefines a prolific writer as "reluctant." Further- 
more, she has posed questions on several levels — about these four students, 
about the relationship between her own principles and her practice, about the 
purpose of Writers' Workshop in her curriculum, and about the nature of 
writing. 

Doing this research didn't suddenly give Anne a new way of thinking — 
she's probably always been a questioner — but it supported and confirmed the 
value of such thinking, validated the time to pursue it further, provided 
conversation with other teacher-researchers about her issues, and yielded the 
clarification that comes from writing and revising. Teacher- researchers are 
often amazed at how conscious and articulate even young students can be or 
become when their knowing is valued. The same is true for teachers. 

What does Anne know as a result of her research? She knows her students 
more fully. And she knows herself, especially the principles on which her 
practice is based. Awarenesses rather than hypotheses may be the fruit of 
teacher research. An awareness is something I carry with me that changes how 
I see and interpret and thus how I respond and act. In this sense it's a 
beginning rather than an end, which is why teacher-researchers can never go 
back to teaching as usual. As Cora Five, who has done research for years in 
her fifth-grade classroom, told me: "Once you do teacher research, everything 
becomes something to investigate." 

Another teacher-researcher, Carol Avery (1987, 15), put it this way: 

There arc no big conclusions coming out of the classroom researching 
process but there sure are some very powerful learnings. The whole 
process is open-ended. Researching does not bring answers but rather 
raises questions. It keeps opening doors. When I was a child I had a book 
and on the cover of that book was a little girl reading a book and so on. 
I think teacher researching is like that book cover. It offers the potential 
to keep going on and on. That's exciting to me. 

For experienced teachers, teacher research provides an avenue for profes- 
sional renewal and growth; for all teachers, including those just beginning, it 
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offers a way of learning with dignity from our experiences. Professors teach 
most education courses and write the texts— manage the domain of knowl- 
edge—while cooperating teachers are valued for contributing to the domain 
of practice, of doing. Teachers' knowing and teachers' thinking are missing 
links Prospective teachers, beginning teachers-all of us-need models of 
courageous, inquiring teachers. We need to see teachers in the process of 
thinking and learning. 

Researching as a teacher can bring about the critical consciousness ot 
oneself as a meaning maker that Paolo Freire talks of, a consciousness that is 
liberating and empowering. We look at our knowledge, our assumptions, our 
interpretations as our practice renders them tangible, as re-searching makes 
them visible, and as critical consciousness opens them to questioning. What 
we see then are not merely faces or voices or events but meanings— which 
re-form our practice. 
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William Ayers and William H. Schubert suggest that teachers learn from 
each other. In this overview of the Teacher Lore Project, they describe 
hov: they have pursued, through professional autobiography and other 
qualitative methods, "the practical art and wisdom " of teachers. Teacher 
learning occurs in many ways. This chapter is a compelling reminder 
that to understand this learning we must listen to the voices of teachers. 



Who understands the peculiar demands of teaching, the mind-wrecking 
and back-breaking moments of it, the forests of paperwork that surround 
it the endless preparation for it, the invasiveness of it into every corner 
of a life? Who knows the ecstasies of it, its specific satisfactions, its 
dazzling transformative possibilities— and these are not merely for the 
learners, but, in an elusive and wonderfully interactive way, at least as 
powerfully for the teachers themselves? Who can say what teachers think 
thev are up to, what they take to be the point of what they are doing, what 
it means for teachers to teach? Who indeed. To say that teachers are the 
ones who understand, know, and can say seems so obvious that it is 
beneath reporting. But in the often odd, sometimes upside-down world 
of social research, the obvious news must be reported and repeated: The 
secret of teaching is to be found in the local detail and the everyday life 
of teachers; teachers can be the richest and most useful source of knowl- 
edge about teaching; those who hope to understand teaching must turn at 
some point to teachers themselves. (Schubert and Ayers 1992, v) 



Background 

There is a long tradition of teachers drawing on the knowledge and experi- 
ences of other teachers in their struggles to develop a stronger, more complete 

_ The authors wish to mank Marilyn Geron for carefully typing this manuscript, and Ann Lopez 
for proofreading and commenting on it. 
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teaching practice. This is typically an informal affair: teachers peeking into 
one another's classrooms, picking up bits and pieces of knowledge in the 
lunchroom or the hallway, passing along some practical art or wisdom that has 
been effective in teaching. In teacher education the knowledge of experienced 
teachers is sanctified to some extent in the structure of practicum and student 
teaching experiences — the embodied assumption being that the novice will 
learn to teach in part through taking on the skills, techniques, and approaches 
of a more experienced guide. 

Sometimes drawing on the knowledge and experiences of teachers is more 
formalized — framed as a coherent approach to inquiry and formalized as a 
program of research on teaching. Action research or participatory research has 
a long if checkered history stretching back to some of the early work of John 
Dewey in Chicago, continuing in Alice Miel's (1946 and 1952) work at 
Teachers College, and being carried on today in the efforts of Ann Lieberman 
(1988) and Linda Darling-Hammond (fjr instance, Robinson and Darling- 
Hammond 1994) in New York. Action research conceives of teaching as 
experimental, always in search of better teaching, and of teachers as intellec- 
tual practitioners best suited to inquire into the subtle problems arising in their 
own complex and dynamic classroom settings. Action researchers assume that 
teachers have in many ways already developed a useful approach to inquiry, 
and think of themselves as tapping into, perhaps extending, and making public 
something that is already there — these researchers are in a sense following 
along in the footsteps of teachers. The goal of action research is linked directly 
and immediately to improved practice. 

Similarly, the teacher-as-researcher movement identified with Lawrence 
Stenhouse (1975) in England assumes a thoughtful, inquiring teacher func- 
tioning in an excruciatingly complex world that she or he is best situated to 
understand. Again teaching is thought of as experimental, and research as 
most useful when it is infused with the teacher's sense of immediacy and 
commitment. The teacher-as-researcher approach began by pairing practicing 
teachers with university researchers; they posed questions and reflected on 
problems and possibilities together. This led to formal meetings and published 
accounts by teachers, for teachers — and to a spiraling effect in which experi- 
enced teacher-researchers paired with other teachers to continue the process. 

There is a wide range of other approaches — sometimes complementary to 
one another, other times contradictory — that draw upon teachers as a valued 
source of knowledge about teaching. Cognitive psychologists have tried to 
capture teachers' thinking through close observations, interviews, videotapes, 
and stimulated-recall interviews (Calderhead 1981), sometimes comparing 
expert, novice, and postulant teachers (Carter, Sabers, Kushing, Pinnegar, and 
Berliner 1987). Other researchers have conceived of teaching as a "reflective 
practice," as an "art," or as a "narrative," and have developed research pro- 
grams based on autobiography (Pinar and Grumet 1976), on story or narrative 
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(Connelly and Clandinin 1988; 1991). on "connoisseurship" and artistic criti- 
cism (Eisner 1985; 199 1), and on co-biography (Ayers 1989). 

Teachers' first-person accounts are another source of knowledge about 
teaching Such books as Thirty** Children, by Herb Kohl (1968), How 
Children Fail, by John Holt (1964), and Teacher, by Sylvia Ashton-Wamer 
(1963) remain classics. There is also a worthwhile literature about memorable 
teachers, for example, A Teacher at Work, by Margaret Yonemura (1986) and 
Education as Adventure: Lessons from the Second Grade, by John Nicholls 
and Sue Hazzard (1993). There are useful fictional accounts of teachers 
teaching like Goodbye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton, and important pheno- 
menological renderings like Max van Manen's The Tone of Teaching (1986) 
and The Tact of Teaching (1991). 

The Teacher Lore Project fits into this overarching tradition. In 1985 a 
croup of experienced teachers and principals, each a doctoral student at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, asked Bili Schubert to organize a study 
oroup focused on progressive educational philosophy and.pract.ee. As partici- 
pants discussed John Dewey, George S. Counts. William H. Kilpatr.ck, L 
Thomas Hopkins, and others, their interest and attention turned and returned 
to contrast the power of experiential, practical knowledge with the lack ot 
teacher participation in most sanctified research on teaching. They wondered: 
Where are the voices of teachers'? What knowledge and experiences do teach- 
ers consider most worthwhile? Why do great classroom teachers typically 
retire into obscurity, without being asked what they learned? What wisdom is 
being missed, what lessons lost? 

As a first step, this group decided to seek out experienced teachers who 
were acknowledged by colleagues, students, or supervisors to be outstanding. 
A broad group of Chicago-area educators was asked to name teachers who 
inspired them, who were effective with a range of stadents, who stood out 
among their peers, who found ways to bring teaching and learning alive in 
classrooms. There was no attempt to define "outstanding" in a precise opera- 
tional sense, nor to determine quality beyond reputation. 

Teacher lore differs from the larger corpus of teacher research in that it 
gives great credence to the insights, ideas, and tentative conclusions that guide 
teachers' lives. This includes their repertoires of teaching strategies and ap- 
proaches and the more intangible aspects of personality that grow out. of and 
influence their teaching (Millies 1989). Traditionally, the study of teachers has 
been more akin to the study of or study about others, as interesting phenomena 
to be reported on. in much'the same way that ethologists might study baboons. 
In contrast the Teacher Lore Project holds that teachers are more than curious 
objects- instead, they are considered to be complicated human beings who 
seek to create meaning and purpose through interaction with and reflection on 
the contexts of their experiences. We assume that by sharing insights they 
have derived from experience, teachers and the researchers who interact with 
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Sampling the Studies 

Initially our interviews of teachers identified assumptions that were progres- 
sive in character. For instance, many teachers could be categonzed as holding, 
implicitly if not explicitly, assumptions or basic beliefs and orientations that 
characterized their work as involving: 

1 . holistic, situational problem solving; 

2. enjoyable interaction with students; 

3. an interest in students' non-school experiences; 

4. love and compassion for students; 

5. a sense that teaching holds great importance; 

6. a search for students' strengths; 

7. a desire to continuously revise one's sense of meaning; 

8. a quest for the worthwhile and just; 

9. a search for developmental^ appropriate teaching; 

10. ongoing self-education. 

These generalizations point to directions that may open a range of produc- 
tive possibilities for other teachers and would-be teachers, and yet we realized 
that our attempts to construct abstract generalizations about our early findings 
were Jess powerful than the concrete stories themselves, stories that were 
infused with urgency and immediacy. One conclusion we drew from our 
initial study was that we should describe the concrete experience, the context, 
and the situations from which teacher comments grew. We also concluded that 
as interpretive researchers who assume that we are each instruments of our 
own inquiry, we must look again and again at our own assumptions and 
experiences as well as comments we deem insightful. Because of the distinct 
orientations each of us has developed from the unique contexts of our lives, 
we bring different notions to bear, we interpret the same data (or interview 
conversations) differently. For instance, from the same tapes that yielded the 
above generalizations, Mari Koerner derived some additional themes. Among 
the themes she found were the following:* 

1 . a deep sense of responsibility for student learning and motivation; 

2. high expectations for students and themselves; 

3. self-blame if students fail or are unmotivated; 



•A U-nger versmn of this lis. and another similar h. .tie list presented above appears in 
Sehubert 1 "9 1.220-22. 
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4. an academic task orientation; 

5. the desire to create a warm, supportive environment; 

6. excitement that spurs student excitement about learning; 

7. eagerness to learn from any resource that might be available; 

8. wariness of the value of theory; 

9. dissatisfaction with teacher education courses; 

10 : belief in the importance of student interest as a bask for teaching and 
learning. 

A centra] point here is that it may be quite important to provide more than 
one interpretation for qualitative data sets, especially for interviews. This 
could give new meaning to the term "secondary data analysis" typically 
reserved for quantitative studies of large data sets or tapes. In the case of 
qualitative research, such as the Teacher Lore Project, the purpose of having 
other sets of interpretive lenses is not so much to confirm or disconfirm 
previous conclusions, nor to achieve replication of observations, nor to pro- 
vide inter-rater reliability. Rather, it is suggested because it provides multiple 
perspectives. The analogy of film criticism may be helpful: one might read 
what several Film critics say on any one film in order to enrich the range of 
viewpoints one has for interpretation and discussion. Thus, Mari Koerner's 
experience enabled her to see dimensions of the interviews that were not 
perceived by earlier interpreters. This provided a seedbed for further discus- 
sion of the issues, such as whether contradictions were present or whether they 
were only apparent, and indicative of greater complexity in teachers' lives 
than we had earlier imagined. 

The experience cf and dialogue about multiple interpretations led those 
who designed dissertations on teacher lore to seek others to join the interpre- 
tive process. Sometimes that took the usual form of submitting interpretations 
and data (interviews and observations) to faculty members who were mem- 
bers of doctoral committees. More novelly, student researchers would ask 
other doctoral students to read and comment on their interpretations, and a 
kind of research collective emerged. Further, most of these researchers in- 
volved the teachers studied by asking them to respond to the interpretations 
as well. The dialogue that ensued from such sharing led to more complex, 
integrated, and subtly nuanced interpretations. 

Each of the dissertations thus far completed deals with a different aspect of 
teacher lore. More accurately, each dissertation contributes a dimension to 
what teacher lore has now become. We suspect that future dissertations on the 
topic will continue to expand and refine the image of what teacher lore is. It 
is intended to be an evolving image. 
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Suzanne Millies (1989) developed a conceptual scheme that could be 
utilized by others who engage in teacher lore or related research. Investigating 
and contrasting a veteran and a novice English teacher, she established three 
primary foci: (1) pedagogical personality, (2) pedagogical assumptions, and 
(3) pedagogical repertoire. These have helped us reflect on major features of 
teacher lore. A dimension of the pedagogical personality of the veteran teacher 
(less developed in the novice) was her capacity to use the literature she taught 
as a basis for insight into her own relation to students. She commented: 

If you look back to Vie Scarlet Letter, there are always facets of society 
that are making value judgments on other facets; we have to find some 
way to cope with all of this around us. Adolescents are very conscious of 
being judged. Most often they're hard on themselves; they judge them- 
selves daily. The rest of us as adults are always showing kids faults, not 
virtues ... the one thing they did wrong and the one thing they forgot, 
and they don't get a lot of stroking . . . although I have a very strict moral 
background I can listen to their problems and not judge them. (Mil- 
lies 1989, 54) 

The need to know students has been a powerful finding in the Teacher Lore 
Project. Teachers speak of the need to build teaching upon knowledge of 
student experiences, both in and out of school. Carol Melnick's (1988) disser- 
tation has informed her published writing about teachers' use of non-school 
experiences in students' lives. In a book devoted to encouraging teachers to 
be more reflective, Melnick quotes an English teacher she identifies as 
Eugene Meyers: 

Some teachers think it's okay to throw in some occasional student par- 
ticipation, just a few crumbs. What I'm saying is that the student has to 
be fully integrated into the process, even into the goals of the process. I 
teach English and my goals are English Goals. But I know that my 
students want to communicate effectively. Once they admit that they 
want to communicate effectively 1 try to suggest ways in which they can 
do that. But they start out believing in their goal, and they're involved in 
the process. That's the only way they're going to learn anything. (Mel- 
nick 1992) 

In an attempt to demonstrate that good teaching makes valuable linkages 
between student lives and academic work, Melnick again draws upon Meyers: 

When Eugene teaches narrative point of view, he tries to show that this 
perspective allows the author certain strengths and limitations. In order 
to help students understand first- and third-person narration conceptu- 
ally, he gives two assignments. He has them write a fairy tale, such as 
The Tiiree Bears, from a first-person point of view. This changes their 
perception because the reader does not know what the three bears are 
doing; [the reader) only knows what goes on in Goldilocks' mind. In the 
second assignment the students write an autobiographical story from a 
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third-person point of view. While this perspective is unnatural, he is 
using students' autobiographical experience to teach them literary con- 
cepts. (Melnick 1991, 207) 

Such involvement of students in imaginative activity invokes the topic of 
teachers' own uses of imagination. Virginia Jagla (1989), for example, inter- 
viewed and observed teachers who have reputations for imaginative teaching. 
An award-winning teacher whom she calls Erica, one of several studied, 
describes imagination thus: 

Imagination is picturing in your mind what will transpire or is likely to 
take place. I think teachers do that when they are planning ahead, making 
lesson plans. ... I actually picture more images in my mind than I used 
to and I think that's helpful. I image when making the plans and then 
when evaluating them afterwards. . . . Some people don't visualize at all. 
I usually have a dialogue with myself. I have a conversation about the 
possibilities of what could happen. (Jagla in Schubert and Ayers 1992, 
64) 

While Jagla's imaginative and intuitive teachers reflected from quite varied 
perspectives, each perspective added enrichment to our notions of imagination 
and intuition. It is also interesting to juxtapose imagination in the lives of 
teachers with teachers' images of their work. This is the subject that Mari 
Koerner (1989) investigated. Recurrent themes include such images as hard 
workers, guides, professionals, creators of the body electric (drawing a class- 
room community variation of Walt Whitman's metaphor), collaborators, and 
perquisilors. The latter, the thorough searcher, captures the laudatory implica- 
tions of each of the foregoing. These images contest vividly with other 
images these same teachers felt just as strongly represented their work: ci- 
phers, subordinates, jugglers, and cattle. Regarding the latter, a teacher called 
Pat said, "It's very degrading. You feel sort of like a bunch of cattle, you 
know" (Koerner 1989, 108). Koerner continues, "The image of a herd erases 
the individual differences which may exist. ... It takes the notion of crowd 
and makes it inhuman and inhumane. Cattle are prodded, they are not talked 
to or with. Their needs are irrelevant compared to the needs of the people who 
own them and direct them" (Koerner 1989, 109). Contrast this image with 
Bob's under the perquisitor image: 

What I do, day to day, is wonderful. It's exciting. It's always different. I 
make it change. I like it to be considerably different each year. I enjoy 
being on my feet, being forced to be imaginative. ... I find that environ- 
ment to be very exhilarating. (Koerner 1989, 101) 

It is interesting to note that the cattle metaphor and the perquisitor image are 
from the same profession, sometimes even the same person, and that the 
complexity of teaching can embrace wide contradictions. 
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The contradictions and compatibilities between the images of excellence 
that teachers have for their work and their sense of possibilities are portrayed 
by Judith Ponticell (1991). Based on essays written by twelve high school 
teachers who varied considerably in years of experience, expertise, and school 
location, and two follow-up interviews each with nine of them, Ponticell's 
study weaves teacher commentary and interpretation to categorize their be- 
liefs about excellence and possibility in terms of (1) substantive knowledge, 
(2) human relations skills, and (3) transformational skills. She found the rela- 
tionship between excellence and possibility to be highly complex, requiring 
an understanding of five interactive systems: 

1. beliefs about self; 

2. beliefs about teaching; 

3. beliefs about students; 

4. beliefs about learning; 

5. beliefs about school contexts. 

The ways in which teachers reconceptualize their images of excellence and 
begin to see the possibility of their actualization has been and is being 
explored as parts of several studies of teacher education, parent-teacher rela- 
tions, and supervision. Grace Stanford's (199 1) dissertation studied sources of 
student teachers' knowledge of teaching, in a sense testing the old adage that 
we teach the way we have been taught. As might be surmised, she discovered 
that these sources include examples from teachers that student teachers once 
had, and other sources as well, such as experiences with family, with subject 
matter as learners, in student teaching, and with children in such activities as 
coaching, babysitting, tutoring, scout leadership, and camp counseling, 
among others. 

Realizing that much of teacher education occurs on the job and that much 
of that stems from interaction with parents, Patricia Hulsebosch (1988) 
drew upon feminist literature and focused on communication between 
mothers and women teachers. By relating interviews with teachers to extant 
literature on parental involvement in schools, she was able to sketch profiles 
of high-involvement and low-involvement teachers. Her study suggests that 
high-involvement teachers have more of several characteristics that have 
traditionally been considered feminine, such as granting primacy to child- 
hood, emphasizing relationships, being nurturing, being responsive, and see- 
ing the potential in differences. 

The active involvement of supervisors is still another standpoint from 
which the lore of teachers might be investigated. Marilee Ewing, a school 
principal, is developing a study of teachers' images of (i.e., preferences for) 
good supervisors, and Richard Best, also a principal, is looking at the role of 
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the principal as teacher educator. These studies contribute in different ways to 
a related dimension, one that might be dubbed "supervisor lore." Related to 
this, and even less examined, is a study of high school department chairs and 
their work, by Jill Wettersten (1992). The education of teachers whose educa- 
tion is from a considerably different orientation (both preservice and inserv- 
ice) was developed by Wayne Carroll (1992), in a study of the basic beliefs of 
Waldorf School teachers, whose education derives from the work of Rudolf 
Steiner. Another principal, Yvonne Minor (1992), has reconstructed cases of 
mentoring in which she has been involved. These and numerous other studies 
that are currently in stages of conception and incubation continue to give new 
shape and direction to the Teacher Lore Project and its varied offshoots. 

Some Conclusions 

All of these studies are based on teachers' own words and ideas, sometimes 
on autobiographical reflection and on telling stories about teaching, fre- 
quently on interpreting teachers' perspectives. The studies confirm the power 
of the voice of the teacher, a voice that is often urgent, full of investment, 
hope, and passion. We are convinced that outstanding teachers are thoughtful, 
caring people who reflect continuously on their work, and yet are seldom 
tapped as valued resources for an understanding of teaching. These teachers 
build upon experiences as a basis for crafting responses to new problems and 
as a framework for imagining different, more effective approaches. They 
continuously monitor progress and adjust practice to meet unique demands 
and needs. These teachers told us frequently that, far from being an intrusion 
into their work, the experience of the interviews themselves provided an 
opportunity they longed for but usually lacked — the chance to formally "de- 
brief their teaching practice. 

While we are not overly concerned with the problem of perimeters and 
boundaries — we embrace a wide range of approaches and methods and forms 
of inquiry — what distinguishes teacher lore from many other projects focused 
on teacher thinking or teacher knowledge is its hearty regard for teachers' own 
insights and opinions. Much of the study of teacher? out there is about 
teachers and of teachers, but seldom for or by teachers (Schubert and Lopez- 
Schubert 1981). In teacher lore we are interested in what teachers have 
learned, or what they think they have learned. We are not seeking the truth of 
teaching exactly, but more modestly, perhaps, the meaning of teaching to 
those who have lived it and practiced it. Teacher lore, like many other inter- 
pretive and qualitative approaches to inquiry, is in part an "experiment in 
equality" (Portelli 1991). 

Teacher lore is storytelling. It is a living thing — a work-in-progress — 
which is by its nature unfinished, provisional, and partial. This is in part 
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because of the complexity and diversity embodied in teaching, but also be- 
cause stories of teaching (and living) are always being revised tn light of 
current choices, understandings, and experiences. In other words, a particular 
teacher's'story of a teaching past is never immutable, solid, and fixed-even 
memory and myth are in the service of an ever-changing present. Teacher lore 
is an unfinished business— inexhaustible, open, fluid. 

Teacher lore is subjective (but not in a pejorative sense); our goal is not to 
replace an old orthodoxy with a new one, to substitute some discredited truth 
with an imagined new one. As we see it, the truth of teaching is elusive. 
Teacher lore focuses on meanings for actors in situations. Context is impor- 
tant- meaning, intention, and action are crucial. Teacher lore, then, is not 
constructed on a base of whim, prejudice, or passing preference-a focus on 
meaning makes its own demands. Teacher lore hones in on meaning, and in 
this regard unlocking the hopes and dreams and passions of teachers is not a 
digression— it is essential science (in the European tradition of human sci- 
ences) If readers wish to turn to a body of literature to bolster theoretical 
defensibility. much of the Teacher Lore Project has been influenced by the 
philosophical writings of John Dewey. 

Consonant with its origins in a graduate student study group that grew out 
of a course on John Dewey and other theorists of progressive education the 
Teacher Lore Project has evolved with Deweyan principles. Perhaps the best 
way to describe Dewey 's central principles is to look at the larger corpus of 
his work, both including and beyond his work on education. Since the idea ot 
education writ large penetrates all of Dewey's work (from metaphysics to 
epistemology, and from aesthetics, ethics, and axiology to logic and politics), 
it is impossible to treat these perennial dimensions of philosophy in Dewey s 
work without addressing education. 

In Logic: The Theory of Inquiry- (1938), Dewey argues for a logic or sense 
of reason that grows out of the context of inquiry. Much to the chagrin ot 
logicians who saw logic as syllogistic etudes or even proposition^ arguments. 
Dewey's emphasis on logic embedded in lived experience seemed anathema. 
Nonetheless, it persisted, to become an intellectual pillar of pragmatism s 
epistemology. Dewey holds that we come to know a situation, not by detached 
induction from it nor even by hypothetical deduction about it, but principally 
by interacting with it. From such interaction w.i gain insights about situations 
encountered, and are not duped into the tenets of research, misappropriated 
from the physical sciences, that put credence in the wiU-oMhe-wisp< ot certain 
knowledge, laws, and overblown generalizations (see Dewey 1929b, 1929c). 

In the Teacher Lore Project we share these assumptions of Dewey s, noting 
that the teacher is a neglected and necessary source of insight about education, 
even about teaching. Who, more than the teacher, has learned about teaching 
from the standpoint of interaction with the phenomenon under inquiry. In 
most cases we have discovered that teachers' interactions with the problematic 
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aspects of their situations has resulted in insights which serve as a basis for 
decision and action in continuing their work. Issues of decision and action 
obviously invoke ethics, and Dewey's works on ethics are legion (e.g., Dewey 
and Tufts 1908; Dewey 1922). Dewey expanded Charles Sanders Peirce's 
founding principle of pragmatism, that the truth value of any proposition 
resides in its consequences in action. Any inquirer must attend to the overt and 
covert consequences of his or her decisions and actions, with special note 
given to ethical and political consequences. Teachers, then, we assume, are 
both creators and repositories of experience in decision making and action. 

In his Sources of a Science of Education (1929c), Dewey develops a broad 
image of educational science or research that encompasses teachers' inquiries 
throughout their everyday experience. He concludes by saying: 

The sources of educational science arc any portions of ascertained 
knowledge that enter into the heart, head, and hands of educators, and 
which by entering in, render the performance of the educational function 
more enlightened, more humane, more truly educational than it was 
before. Bui there is no way to discover what is "more truly educational" 
except by the continuation of the educational act itself. The discovery is 

never made; it is always in the making Education is by its very nature 

an endless circle or spiral. It is an activity which includes science within 
itself. In its very process it sets more problems to be further studied, 
which then react into the education process to change it still further, and 
thus demand more thought, more science, and so on, in everlasting 
sequence. (Dewey 1929c, 76-77) 

To capture the discoveries of teachers, their insights "in the making," is a 
central mission of teacher lore. To enable these insights to be shared with other 
teachers is its further mission. These missions require a sensitivity to the kind 
of flowing, ever-changing metaphysics of nature in which human nature and 
educational experience are caught up (Dewey 1922, 1929a). Moreover, such 
sensitivity is largely aesthetic. Dewey contends that "art has been the means 
of keeping alive the sense of purposes that outrun evidence and of meanings 
that transcend indurated habit" (Dewey 1934a, 348). Teacher lore, then, is in 
part a portrayal of teachers as they exercise aesthetic imagination to give 
pattern and meaning to their experience. Such portrayals are only partly 
sketches of what teachers have come to understand; they are illustrations of 
their wonderings as well. Dewey said: "Philosophy is said to begin in wonder 
and end in understanding. Art departs from what has been understood and 
ends in wonder" (Dewey 1934a, 270). 

To claim that teachers' wonderings are worth sharing requires a faith in 
human nature that is indeed rare, yet it is a faith that can become the kind of 
"common faith" (Dewey 1934b) that is the basis of Dewey's religious philoso- 
phy. Such faith is a foundation stone of democracy because it leads to the 
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continuous reconstructing of a public space (see Dewey 1927). The capturing 
and sharing of teachers' reflectivity (in its aesthetic, moral, and political 
dimensions) is what we in the Teacher Lore Project value as a resource for 
teachers that will enable them to more fully realize Dewey's definition of 
education, as stated in his magnum opus on education, Democracy and Edu- 
cation: 

We thus reach a technical definition of education: It is that reconstruction 
or reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, 
and which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent expenence. 
(Dewey 1916,76) 

To enable teachers to realize this image of education more fully requires 
teacher lore and more. It necessitates explorations of a wider context of lore, 
which would further the Deweyan notion of integrating the many subsystems 
of educational life, in and out of school. Some examples of further explora- 
tions follow. 



Foreground 

Sometimes we find that the most useful knowledge is already there, and we 
are in this sense merely following ahead as we tap into and make public this 
knowledge. Justice Holmes spoke of small children who "follow ahead"; they 
run ahead of their parents, looking back frequently because they are actually 
following. Spinning off from the Teacher Lore Project is a wide range of 
activities and projects involving research, scholarly reflection, teacher educa- 
tion, staff development, and school improvement. Perhaps we, too, are follow- 
ing ahead as we recommend the need to study them. 

Student lore. What can children and young people tell us about teaching 
and teachers, about curriculum and the purposes of schooling, about the place 
of school in their larger life patterns? This is the subject of a new book series 
at the State University of New York Press, the Student Lore series (William 
Schubert series editor). Several dissertations are being developed on this 
general topic, and we are working on articles and books that reveal more about 
the educational experience of students in school and society. For example, 
Norman Weston is concluding a dissertation that investigates the ways in 
which seven- and eight-year-old students actually experience curriculum in an 
inner-city school and in an affluent suburban school, and Marie Mason is 
beginning a dissertation on the way junior high school students in a predomi- 
nantly African American inner-city school develop their dreams and aspira- 
tions. At a much different level of student life, Ray Olesinski (1992) has 
investigated student selection of learning experiences in a self-designed medi- 
cal education program. Nicholls and Hazzard (1993) have developed ins.ghts 
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gleaned from becoming carefully attuned to what second graders have to say 
about their school experiences. Moreover, Bill Ayers is working on a manu- 
script with several teachers that is tentatively titled Go Back and Circle the 
Verbs: Moral Classrooms in an Immoral Society. As these teachers tried to 
come to grips with pressing moral and political problems, one of them percep- 
tively used the "circle the verbs" phrase to exemplify schools' too-frequent 
lack of response to fundamental social issues. We are working on other 
collections of students' stories, particularly in urban areas, some of which we 
hope to have written by students themselves (such as those students described 
by Sally Hampton in chapter 8 of this volume). 

Family lore. How does education occur in the context of family life, the 
concrete realities of the range of actual families we find in our communities? 
How do families, including those that educate their children at home as an 
alternative to schooling, develop their learning environments (Schubert, 
Schubert, and Schubert 1986)? 

Community lore. What does the wider community expect of schools, and 
what impact do other community institutions (juvenile court, church, media) 
have on educational experiences? The work of Bemardine Dohrn (1992) and 
colleagues at Northwestern University is exploring aspects of juvenile court, 
the contexts of lives surrounding it, and implications for the rights of children. 
We feel strongly that curriculum and teaching need to be explored in the many 
non-school spheres of life (Schubert 1986, 1981; Schubert and Lopez- 
Schubert 1981). 

Educational lore in literature and the arts. What has been lost in educa- 
tional research by neglecting stories and other artistic renditions that enhance 
understanding of teaching and curriculum? This is beginning to be explored 
in theory (Coles 1989), in educators' autobiographies (Willis and Schubert 
1991), and in proposals for curriculum design and development (Egan 1986). 

Professor lore. What do professors of education learn from reflecting on 
their own teaching? A major step in this direction in the field of curriculum 
has been taken by Sears and Marshall (1990), who enabled author- teachers to 
focus critically on four salient dimensions of their teaching: self, teacher, 
community, and field. Such reflective learning by professors of education is 
also revealed vividly in the new journal Teaching Education. 

The lore of inservice teacher education. How do teachers become educated 
after college, apart from graduate school? What kinds of relationships develop 
for their growth through formally designed and informally evolving forms of 
education in their lives as teachers? We have explored this question by offer- 
ing teachers in the Chicago area opportunities to design inservice learning 
experiences around two questions: (1) What would you like to work on that 
could enhance your life with students? (2) What would you like to learn that 
you believe would help you become a more fully developed person? Teachers 
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who worked on such projects claimed that pursuit of each question enabled 
both personal and professional growth. 

The oral tradition of lore in teaching. All of the above are skewed in the 
direction of written lore. To develop a greater repertoire of written lore on 
different aspects of teaching (and education generally) is a large part of our 
goal However, to stop at that point may be elitist. It may exclude those who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to write. Instead, many practicing 
teachers need opportunities to share, interpret, analyze, and evaluate the lore 
at their disposal on a daily basis. We encourage the development of networks 
and other situations wherein teachers and other educators share orally the lore 
within them We are convinced by our explorations of lore among educators 
that the surface has barely been scratched. We need to work together to reopen 
oral traditions that once dominated human interchange, and enable teachers, 
students families, communities, literary and artistic sources, professors, and 
inservice educators to teach one another, through both the written and the 
spoken word. 
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8 Teacher Change: Overthrowing the 
Myth of One Teacher, One 
Classroom 



Sally Hampton 

Fort Worth Independent School District 



Teacher thinking does not develop, nor do teachers learn, in a vacuum. 
Too often our discussion of teachers and teaching neglect the real con- 
straints under which they labor. Sally Hampton, herself a school admin- 
istrator, describes the seemingly impenetrable barriers to teacher — and 
student— learning. Then she inspiringly describes how a teacher and a 
group of low-achieving inner- city students have succeeded in overcom- 
ing the constraints to arrive at real learning. 



Few would argue with the idea that our schools do a poor job of educating 
many students — poor students and students of color especially. Our schools 
also fail a great many mainstream learners who graduate with acceptable 
grade-point averages and high standardized test scores but with a very limited 
understanding about what they have studied. Schools fail because of their 
inability to change. In spite of a wealth of research about learning and thinking 
that should have fostered innovation, in spite of blue-ribbon commissions that 
have collectively wrung their hands over lack of student achievement, in spite 
of politicians elected to office on school reform platforms, American educa- 
tion today looks pretty much as it has for the past hundred years. 

As those who work in teacher education increasingly send into the schools 
bright, dedicated professionals, we must be aware that these people face a 
tremendous challenge. They go to work in a hostile environment which will 
not nurture their professional development but, in fact, will subvert it. I worry 
that these new teachers will leave the profession — and the students who need 
them badly — because they are overwhelmed by the obstacles that school 
systems place before them. Yet, if we are to reform schools, these new 
teachers are our best hope. I would argue that we must all become more 
realistic about the challenge we are preparing these people to take on, and I 
would argue further that we must work to guard these new teachers against 
the inertia and apathy which characterize public school systems. Most impor- 
tant, we ourselves, as educators, must be prepared to support new teachers in 
very aggressive ways. We must become actively involved in school reform. 
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I re ad a good deal about how we might reform our nation's schools; and I 
am always amazed when people argue that the best way to change schools is 
to focus our efforts on changing individual teachers (or small groups of 
teachers). Obviously school reform requires teacher change but it shocks me 
when someone suggests that one teacher/one classroom at a time is enough to 
make an impact. The idea of one teacher at a time assumes that the power of 
the classroom is such that it can overcome problems created by the system of 
which the classroom is only a part. Yet research tells us different. We know 
that each level of the school organization produces results that affect the next 
lower level. The next lower level— the shock waves move down, not up. The 
theory is that the energy created by one highly committed, innovat.ve teacher 
is sufficient to inspire other teachers to embrace new views of teaching and 
learning that eventually will permeate the entire system. The reality is that 
things don't work that way. 

Schools reward certain kinds of students and certain kinds of teachers, and 
the culture of the schoolhouse does not typically nurture change. Only in 
theory is the teacher as an agent of change viewed in a positive light. In most 
schools in practice, there is reverence for the status quo, and the system has 
both overt and covert methods of subverting the efforts of those who chal- 
lenge traditional concepts of learning and teaching. 

School districts, organized like factories of the industrial age, are charac- 
terized by a very controlling central office system (and sometimes an equally 
controlling school board); by lockstep, disconnected learning; by arbitrary, 
discrete blocks of time; and by very rigid and mechanical lesson designs. 
Teachers are expected to conduct their classes along fairly standard guide- 
lines and an entire structure— from textbooks to testing to report cards- 
exists to support those guidelines. It is myth that a teacher may close a 
classroom door and conduct learning in ways independent of and different 
from what tradition establishes. Sooner or later, the central office or other 
teachers will, either directly or indirectly, undermine or trivialize the work ot 
the nonconformist. Calkins and Harwayne (1991) say as much when they 
warn that we cannot ignore the ecology of the rest of the school and expect an 
innovative classroom to flourish. Let me offer a few examples of how inno- 
vative teaching methods are routinely undermined. 



Situation One: Teacher Pressure 



Innovative teaching methods are threatening to classroom teachers who are 
vested in the status quo, and those teachers react very quickly to any and all 
who might unsettle the routine of the schoolhouse. One effective way advo- 
cates of the old order move against chan-c is to discourage the innovator by 
alienating him or her from the community of other teachers. The alienation is 
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often accomplished simply by labeling the innovator a "hot shot," "hot dog," 
"star," or some other term which serves to identify this individual— often a 
new teacher-— as different. (Notice that at the same time that the label sets the 
innovator apart, it slightly disparages the motives behind the difference.) We 
must remember the isolation that characterizes teaching in a public school 
system before we can appreciate the power of labeling as a strategy. Most 
public school teachers are isolated all day long in their classrooms. Their only 
contact with other adults may come briefly at lunch or — if they are lucky — 
during a conference or planning period. To be denied the sense of community 
with other teachers, in effect, denies them the support any teacher needs to 
meet the pressures brought both by students and by the job of teaching itself. 
New teachers are especially vulnerable to this tactic because they rely almost 
entirely on the community of other teachers to help them become established 
in their careers. Rather than risk alienation, many teachers allow themselves 
to adapt to old ways of doing business. 

Another way for teachers to subvert an innovative teacher is to call into 
question the academic value of the kinds of learning going on in the innova- 
tor's classroom. After all, so the reasoning goes, what is in place, such as 
standard curriculum and conventional instruction, has served very well for all 
these years and represents the accumulated wisdom of the past. Anything 
different represents a lowering of standards or yet another experiment that 
won't work. Parents are particularly susceptible to this kind of reasoning 
because any attack on traditional curriculum or methods' can be perceived as 
an attack on what they know, since they are products of the old order. And 
parents can be counted on to raise concerns with administrators about prac- 
tices seen as different or experimental. 

Situation Two: Administrative Intervention 

Principals may inadvertently penalize innovation when their loyalty to stu- 
dents is such that it causes them to overburden an innovative teacher in an 
attempt to help more students. For example, I know a particularly good 
teacher who several years ago began her career with about 130 students 
charged to her care, not an unreasonable load in an inner-city district. This 
teacher was determined to be successful with her at-risk students and was 
convinced that the all-pervasive rote drill was not the answer. She, therefore, 
created a rich learning experience in her classroom, altering the traditional 
curriculum and abandoning the emphasis on direct instruction and drill typical 
in her school. So successful with students was this young woman that her 
principal increased her student load to over 200 by midyear. He valued what 
this young teacher was doing, and he recognized that students responded 
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positively to her method;;; but in his effort to help kids who were genuinely 
in need of a good teacher, the principal caused this teacher to work with an 
unreasonable number of students, and predictably, her instruction deterio- 
rated. , , -i 
A different kind of administrative interference happens when a principal 
assigns large numbers of students with behavior problems to innovative teach- 
ers Because innovative teachers are often assumed to be the most capable and 
committed, or because they are trying something new which might engage 
those students who are disenfranchised by traditional methods, principals 
often assign to them those students other teachers find impossible to control. 
With too many of these students on the class roll, no teacher-regardless of 
ability or energy level-can be truly successful. In fact, teachers must ques- 
tion why they should experiment with change if the only reward tor good 
teaching is either the most difficult student population or the largest number 
of students per class. 

Situation Three: Administrative Reassignment 

Sometimes a teacher tries something new and is so successful with it that 
central office staff become aware of the value of whatever it is that this teacher 
is doing Encouraged by what seems to be a promising practice, the central 
office removes the successful teacher from the classroom, rewarding him or 
her with the title of "specialist" or "staff developer." The intent is that this 
assignment will allow the innovator to show other teachers new methods. 1 he 
assignment, however, puts the innovator in a kind of limbo between central 
office staff and the classroom teachers, who often despise them for having 
what is perceived as an easy job. Lacking either the power to mandate change 
or the credentials to speak from day-to-day experience in the classroom, 
specialists and staff developers are often dismissed by those very teachers 
they were intended to work with. Most important, they are removed from the 
students whose learning they were once influencing. 



Situation Four: Student Reaction 

Students, too, often work against change-after all, both mainstream and 
at-risk students depend on the status quo. They have learned how the system 
works and how to work the system. They, for the most part, do not want to 
have to figure out new ways of being successful. 

The system works to ensure that mainstream learners will be successful 
(make high grades) and will be rewarded with test scores necessary to place 
them in prestigious universities. Anything which unsettles this carefully or- 
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chestrated plan poses a threat to those students who count on the status quo to 
advance them. These students often react quickly to any innovation they 
perceive as threatening to their grade-point averages or to their expectations 
about teacher and student roles. 

For example, last year a twelfth-grade fine arts class was offered the 
opportunity to put aside the textbook and, working in groups, to learn about 
architecture firsthand by interviewing local architects, photographing interest- 
ing buildings, and creating displays which would represent the range of 
architectural styles within their city. Let us remember that these were high 
school students, twelfth graders who — one might reasonably expect — would 
be delighted to have the freedom accorded by this project. On the contrary. 
The students complained that the work was too demanding, the scope too 
ambitious, the responsibility too great. As one student told me, it was unfair 
to ask them to be successful with this kind of learning after they had spent 
years getting better and better at taking notes and performing on multiple- 
choice tests. A number of these students, supported by their parents, actually 
forced the teacher to abandon the project, issue the textbook, deliver lectures, 
and measure student learning in much more traditional ways. 

A class of middle school at-risk students was similarly unsettled by change, 
although for different reasons, when their teacher abandoned worksheets and 
computer-assisted instruction for a writers* workshop format. These were 
students who for years had been subjected to drills and very low-level learning 
tasks. They recognized that what their teacher proposed by way of a change 
would require more of them than had typically been expected. Moreover 
they were frustrated by the rigor of the reading/writing tasks and the lack 
of predictable classroom-management structures. Initially, these students re- 
belled through unruly behavior. In this case, however, the teacher prevailed 
and eventually the students proved to be capable of very good work. This 
classroom was ultimately a success, but not without a prolonged struggle to 
determine who was in control. 

So the system— teachers, principals, central office personnel, and stu- 
dents—all have ways of undermining innovation. Given the collective power 
of these groups, the notion that change can be brought about by one teacher 
at a time is clearly a myth. In fact, one must wonder if change is possible on 
any terms ! 

The Roots of Change 

Research, however, suggests that there is hope. Teachers and schools can 
change, but only under very specific circumstances. 
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First of all change, it seems, is most likely when it involves what Green- 
wood. Mann, and McLaughlin (1975) call a "critical mass" of classrooms. 
When this critical mass-whatever the actual number-is simultaneously 
involved in a new program, the new program is more likely to succeed than 
if it is carried out by a single classroom working in isolation. That is to say, 
teachers and students are reassured about innovation and art likely to be 
accepting of change when a significant number of faculty members are in- 
volved with making the new methods work. When a critical mass of teachers 
is involved in change, they (and their students) know that their efforts will not 
be ignored in future classrooms. We need, then, a "critical mass" to bring 
about any significant change in the way schools work. 

However, even as we are aware of the "critical mass" theory, we will have 
to acknowledge that there are some teachers we simply will not be able to 
affect Regardless, it seems, of anything we might do. certain teachers will be 
resistant. In fact, public school lore acknowledges as a given what it calls the 
"law of thirds": One-third of the teachers look for ways to change; simply 
show them a better way, and they will do it. Another third will change, but 
they may need some staff development to incorporate new methods or to give 
up old ways of doing things. The last third, however, those teachers remain- 
ing, will never change. Period. 

To give them credit, many of this last group are simply burned out. Over 
time they have become cynical and disenfranchised victims of the callousness 
of the public education system. They have seen innovative methods come and 
go and they have come to believe in very little — if anything-when it comes 
to new ideas for the classroom. Moreover, these people are often rewarded for 
what they do: they are praised by parents who are naturally suspicious of 
innovation; they are inspired and guided by textbook publishers, workbook 
skill-sheets and standardized testing efforts; they are honored m the images 
which represent our profession (such as the schoolmarm or schoolmaster 
standing at a chalkboard in front of students sitting silently at attention- 
working hard, keeping order, "teaching"). 

Let me say that these are not necessarily "bad" teachers in the sense ot 
excessively punitive or intellectually substandard. They do what has tradition- 
ally been honored and. believe me. they work very, very hard to do it. The 
classroom teacher who spends six or seven hours a day, every day, leading 
resistant youngsters through a series of low-level textbook activities must 
maintain order by virtue of his or l.er personality. Such a teacher can never let 
clown- must constantly provide busywork for youngsters-.s ceaselessly 
"on " controlling, going from activity to activity until the dismissal bell rings. 
We 'cannot assume these people don't work-they work exhaustively. But 
they do irreparable damage to our students at all ability levels, and they 
perpetuate many of the problems within public education. Furthermore, be- 
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cause these teachers are not going to change and are not going to go away, 
either, they will work to keep in place those practices that innovation chal- 
lenges. 

Just for the sake of argument, let us put aside worrying about these teach- 
ers. Let us assume we could jump the first hurdle and draw together a critical 
mass of teachers— say two-thirds of the population of a school (or district). 
What then? What would we have to do to bring about the large-scale teacher 
change necessary for school reform? 

Well, we'd have to be cognizant, of course, of what Fullan (1982) says 
about change: that is, we'd have to accept the fact that (1) one-shot work- 
shops, without any 7ollow-up, are ineffective; (2) topics must be absolutely 
relevant to those for whom the workshop is planned; (3) ongoing follow-up 
must be available; (4) the workshop must address individual needs and con- 
cerns (that is, the "but my kids, my parents, my district" arguments must be 
accommodated); and (5) we must find a way to deal with both teachers and 
systems. So if we take Fullan into account we must accept the fact that we are 
going to have to be involved with change for a very long time and to a very 
large degree. But let's assume we are still committed to change. What then? 

We must acknowledge that on an individual basis teacher change is no easy 
task. Larry Cuban (1984) points out that teachers, after all, have absorbed 
lessons on their craft by watching, over the lifetime of their own educations, 
approximately fifteen thousand hours of classroom practice from kindergarten 
through university. In short, teachers have learned, first from their own teach- 
ers and later from colleagues, what works and what doesn't, and thus have 
developed a set of beliefs about teaching. These lessons have been molded by 
the American educational system, a system which, according to Goodlad 
( 1984), has remained largely unchanged for one hundred years. When we ask 
teachers to change, we have to confront that vision of teaching and learning 
and ask teachers to create classrooms for which they have no personal expe- 
rience — not their own schooling, not their teacher training, not what they 
currently see in the rooms around them. 

And we must not underestimate the power that "business as usual" has over 
people. Every day in every classroom in this country teachers project images 
that perpetuate particular views of teaching and learning. These images define 
for people — among ihem future teachers and parents — a sense of what it is to 
teach. So if, for example, children see classrooms where students sit quietly 
in straight rows, answer questions when called upon, and otherwise remain 
relatively quiet and passive, this image becomes their sense of school. They 
see teachers as people who control and give out information. This image is 
reinforced day after day. Furthermore, it is reinforced across grade levels and 
content areas. At a very profound level, these images create our belief system 
about what teachers should do and what students should do. 
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Fortunately, there is some indication that teachers' personal constructs can 
be changed and so allow for classroom innovation. Research indicates that one 
way to accomplish this is to make implicit theories explicit. Sarason (1982) 
found that when he helped teachers become aware of the personal constructs 
underlying some of their teaching these teachers often found that they dis- 
agreed with their own constructs and were able to recognize the need to 
change. Similarly, Diamond (1982) found that making personal constructs 
explicit allows teachers to clarify and refine their individual theories and to 
recognize the possibility for change. Indeed, Sarason claims that teachers' 
constructs must become explicit; he warns that so long as these assumptions 
and conceptions remain unverbalized and unquestioned, there is little chance 
of substantive teacher change. Teachers must experience new ways of teach- 
ing and learning in order to reformulate their beliefs and go on to invent new 
constructs, and what we must construct for teachers, then, is a view of what 
is possible apart from what the system currently honors. 

Changing the System 

The Fort Worth, Texas, superintendent of schools, Don Roberts, has commit- 
ted his district to large-scale change. Disturbed because many who enter 
school drop out. and because many others who stay and graduate do not have 
the knowledge and skills necessary for employment, Roberts and his staff— 
both administrators and teachers— collaborated with Fort Worth community 
members and with representatives from area businesses to reinvent a vision of 
what school should look like. The vision redefines learning and teaching. It 
also causes major changes in the way schools are structured. These are 
fundamental changes that Roberts orchestrates. His position of authority gives 
assurance that large numbers of teachers (remember the law of thirds) will feel 
compelled to support the clringe. Further support for change comes from both 
the businesspeople and the community members involved in the endeavor. 
This breadth of support does two things: first, it reassures teachers as they give 
up old ways of doing things that their efforts are endorsed both up the 
administrative ladder and across the community, and, second, it gives teachers 
a sense of being part of a major undertaking, one that has high prestige and 
high visibility. Supported at every level of the administration. Roberts's vision 
is called l 'C3" in acknowledgment of its coming from the collaboration among 
Fort Worth classrooms, the community, and local corporations. It involves 
massive and ongoing staff development efforts, continuous interaction be- 
tween school personnel and businesspeople, and access to classrooms which 
offer a view of teaching and learning representing a clear departure from the 
status quo. The view began with twenty teachers in twenty classrooms; four 
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For the first several weeks of the school year the students "prepped" for a 
state-mandated test. This test requires students to write a persuasive essay and 
to answer forty multiple-choice questions about sentence structure usage and 
mechanics. Although the test is not particularly rigorous, it represents an 
obstacle for students who are traditionally unsuccessful in school; therefore 
several weeks of prep time is not altogether excessive, and this form of 
instruction (i.e., test prep), represents business as usual for these students On 
the day after the state test, however, the teacher announced that from that point 
forward the class was going to operate differently. (Predictably this an- 
nouncement was met with little excitement. These kids, after all, have been in 
school long enough to have seen almost everything; and they are, therefore 
somewhat cynical about change.) Rather than working in either grammar or 
literature textbooks, the students were asked to read What Work Requires of 
Schools (the SCANS report). This document, published by the Department of 
Labor, has as its major premise the idea that students must be educated 
differently if they are to compete in a changing labor market. The document 
is not lengthy— fifty-three pages— but the teacher kept the assignment mini- 
mal, allowing the students to work in groups and asking each group to read 
only a small number of pages and then to teach the content of those pages to 
the rest of the class. She accomplished several things with this assignment 
First of all. she made the task doable. By restricting the number of pages and 
letting the students work in groups, she was assured that all students would be 
successful. She had also sent a clear signal that students were encouraged to 
work cooperatively when she agreed to their request that they be allowed to 
work in groups. And, finally, she used an out-of-school document rather than 
a standard textbook, clearly indicating that she had broken away from busi- 
ness as usual. 

The teacher counted on the documents' holding the students' attention 
because she knew it was relevant to their interests. And it did interest them, 
so much so that they listened attentively as their classmates taught them its 
various sections. In fact, the students spent three weeks talking about the skills 
and competencies valued in the workplace. Somewhat surprisingly, the class 
felt confident of their ability to measure up to workplace standards, whereas 
they were somewhat less confident about their chances for academic success. 
In order to appreciate the import of the students' reaction to the SCANS 
competencies and skills, we must realize that these competencies and skills 
are quite demanding. 

The SCANS document proposes that students need various foundation 
skills: the basic skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, speaking, 
and listening; thinking skills, including the ability to learn, to reason, to think 
creatively, to make decisions, and to solve problems; and personal qualities 
such as responsibility, self-esteem, self-management, sociability, and integ- 
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mastery of knowledge, skills, and format. Workplace writing, by contrast, has 
a range of purposes mcluding to inform, t0 persuade, to clarify (or obscure) 
o soften he blow, and to tell others how to do something, and soon. Student 
n school write essays, book repons. poetry, stories, research papers and 
letters. In the workplace, people produce reports, brochures, letters' pfop saJs 
planning documents, memos, minutes, instructions, surveys, and logs Stu- 
dents ,n the classroom write for a single audience and their writing has no 
social or political ramifications. Workers write for a range of audfences- 
often at the same ..me within highly charged political situations. These differ- 
ences could easily be addressed, of course, by creating writing situations in 
which students would have authentic purposes for real world documents 
,,,17™ d ' fficult ,0 ^nipulate the curriculum goal which specified that 
studen s respond to vanous genres and themes of our diverse literary heri- 
age. It must be remembered, here, that these students-many of them at 
east-had no real apprecation for literature, owing in large part, probably to 
the very traditional ways literature had been "taught" (often'for sample recall 
of .nformatiot, or memorization of features). Students felt the literature com- 
ponent should be compressed-i, had previously spanned the entire school 
year w,,h hterary analysis essays their only opportunity to write. The das 
deeded that the curriculum should exist primarily , 0 ensure that stud n 
develop the skills and competencies necessary for employment and r/Toffc 
nr^hmen, (hterature). This opinion was so strongly felt that the Cass decided 
to write a proposal for curriculum change. 

At this point something very significant happened in this classroom. The 
teacher had intended to send the curriculum audit forward to her supervisor as 

IZTl S,a,emem refleC,ing ,hC W ° rk d ° ne t0 d;lte in her cl— . The 
students, however, were intent on change, on making their voices heard 

t^periorf ' nS1S,ed °" Carb ° n - C °Py in g the to this superior's own 

re-Jons RrTT ? T ° f "* ***** ™ im P° rtant for a "™ber of 

reasons. F.rst of all ,t speaks to the fact that the students valued the work they 

had done-so much so that they insisted it be recognized beyond the class- 
room. Next, these students were taking responsibility for what they learned 
signing off on it and presenting it as an action item for a real audience. Perhaps 
most important by carbon-copying the document (and sending it) to people 
h.gher up on the administrative ladder, these students gained access u> the 
system, ensuring that their work would not be patronized or overlooked 

The document went forward and received the hoped-for attention. When an 
admm.stn.tor v.s.ted the class to discuss their proposal and elicit suggestions 
for a course of act.on. the class suggested that they be allowed to write and 
produce a video to be shown to all ninth-grade students in the district The 
focus ol the video would be the information contained in the SCANS docu- 
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ment. The class determined that costs for this production would be covered by 
funds secured through a proposal the students would write. All text produced 
in conjunction with the video and the proposal would reflect what the students 
had learned about real-world writing and could be used to show that students 
had met the course requirements for writing. The administrator encouraged 
the students to begin these tasks at once. 

Several weeks into these endeavors— after the district had funded the video 
proposal— the students were offered the opportunity to write for publication 
about their experiences. Although the class realized that committing them- 
selves to this project would require a good deal of work, they were excited 
about the opportunity. They wrote a proposal (their third) to their principal 
asking to remain together as a class during the next school year and requesting 
the same classroom teacher. Once their requests were honored, they asked a 
lawyer to draft a contract that would make explicit each student's responsibil- 
ity in the two projects. Furthermore, they agreed to make a presentation at a 
summer literacy conference where they would unveil their video. 

In order to appreciate all that this class has accomplished, we must remem- 
ber that for much of their school careers, these students had had only limited 
success. In addition to all the very successful writing they did as ninth graders, 
these kids proved themselves highly successful in terms of what the SCANS 
document values. Furthermore, within a few short months, they learned how 
to work within the system in very adroit ways. I do not suggest that this one 
experience is sufficient to change these students into scholars— but it did 
change them into learners, and that is the necessary first step. 

Let's take a careful look at this one classroom and examine the ways in 
which it differed from other classrooms. First of all, we have derived six 
maxims from educational research. These maxims inform us that students 

• value making immediate connections between academic concepts and 
real-world applications: 

• are challenged by ill-defined problems more closely similar to those that 
people grapple with outside of school: 

• are capable of complex thinking and group effort sustained over long 
blocks of time; 

• respond well to agents and settings of learning that arc not limited to 
teachers and classrooms; 

• value knowledge associated with the everyday life of people not tradi- 
tionally associated with the school and school learning: 

• can engage in student-initiated, student- regulated tasks and projects. 
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We built classrooms where students were expected to meet certain goals. 
These goals included students' being able to 

• understand disciplinary concepts and processes; 

• learn to solve ill-defined problems; 

• work collaboratively in groups; 

• use documents/sources of information other than textbooks; 

• produce something people can use\ 

• relate the work of the class to the world outside of school; 

• influence/shape the course of their own learning. 

Learning was organic to both short-term and long-term projects, designed 
around authentic questions and needs. Assessment procedures were in 
harmony with the principles of learning; that is, they called for students to 
work through ill-defined problems; they encouraged students to work in 
groups; they required students to use a range of sources of information — both 
academic and nonacademic; they were relevant to the world outside of class; 
they promoted learning as much as they assessed learning; and they encour- 
aged students to produce knowledge and to reflect on their own learning 
processes. 

The students took responsibility for what and how they learned. Their 
progress was determined by the problem solving they engaged in at various 
stages of their task. For example, they determined that a video would be a 
good thing; it would make widely known what this one class had learned — 
and, of course, it would be fun to produce. Bat they had no money — so they 
wrote a proposal. This required that they learn about proposals, how to write 
them effectively, whom to appeal to, and what arguments would be well 
received. Okay, they got the money. Now they needed a budget and a long- 
term plan; ultimately they had to submit a product and a fiscal accounting, and 
demonstrate clear evidence that what they had learned met the course descrip- 
tion. Moreover, they learned that few things in life have closure and they 
learned that what they learn in school can serve them well beyond the class- 
room walls. 

Now let's look at the teacher. 

She slowly transferred responsibility to the students, providing scaffolding 
experiences for them, ensuring their success by allowing them to work in 
groups on manageable projects (or stages of a project) that were important to 
them. She allowed students to build upon previous successes. (The students 1 
reading and discussion and reciprocal teaching led to an understanding of the 
necessary SCANS skills/competencies. This led to reading the curriculum 
document through the lens of the SCANS document, which led to conclusions 
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about the value of the current curriculum. This led to a proposal for curricu- 
lum change. This led to suggesting viable alternatives, which led to negotiat- 
ing the status quo. This led to informing others by way of a video, wh 1C h 
resulted in one proposal for staying together another year, and another pro- 
posal for funding the video. This led to a long-term plan with carefully 
spelled-out responsibilities and consequences.) Obviously, this teacher's job 
was planning and orchestrating students' progress through these events. True, 
she acted as a resource (no doubt, she talked through the strategy of carbon- 
copying a document to ensure attention to its contents) and she may even have 
made use of textbooks on occasion, but she did little else that is typically a 
part of "teaching." What she did do was allow events to grow naturally out of 
preceding events, making sure that students' learning was rigorous and ex- 
plicit but engaged in an overarching task, in a larger narrative or context from 
which the students will, ideally, be able to draw long after their memory of 
specific information has gone. 

This teacher kept a diary during the year. Her voice in the diary is reassur- 
ing because it is not the voice of some stellar change agent; it is the voice of 
a classroom teacher, tentative about how things are going, unsure that students 
will learn, worried as much about the lives of her students as she is about their 
educational progress: 

I want this classroom to really belong to the students, well, to belong 
to us. ... 1 want to work collaboratively with them and I'm scared they 
won't want to work collaboratively with me. 

They seem to work so slowly ... 

1 couldn't see any results as I looked at their papers. ... I fed com- 
pelled to rush them to do more work and to work more quickly but 
know that one of the reasons so many of them arc repeating first-year 
English is that they have been rushed through the system. 

She writes honestly about her students, who they are and what they can and 
will do. 

I spoke to X about his language yesterday. I think we've reached an 

understanding. . 

Today Y told mc that she hasn't been feeling well because of morning 

sickness. , , , 

It's so frustrating to me to hear the noise and not sec the results I want 

in their work. . , . 

[These three girls] get very little on paper in class. They talk things 
over and make notes but most of their work is done outside class. 1 
wonder why some students can work so effectively in the class and some 
can't I'm glad that I've given them the opportunity to work outside Class. 
There was a time, not so long ago, that 1 wouldn't have allowed it if I 
couldn't sec more on paper during class. 

Thirteen students were absent today and eighteen were present. 

Valentine's Day began with a fight. 
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The materials are neither standard nor commercially prepared, All are the 
stuff of real life and so will probably be impossible to reproduce for other 
classes, whose needs and interests no doubt would be different. These mate- 
rials do not fit into lesson plan cycles, shape themselves easily into multiple- 
choice questions, or align themselves with traditional course objectives. They 
are messy and often ambiguous, and they concern themselves with ill-defined 
problems which have no simple solutions. The teacher's diary describes how 
the materials she works with come both from the real world (SCANS) and 
from variations on the traditional curriculum: 

I made reading logs for the students, , , , Their assignment consists of 
two entries a week tor the next two weeks . , . they can read whatever 
they like and write about it as long as what they read is appropriate to be 
brought to class and read aloud there, , , . I think some of them liked the 
fact that they could read their biology assignment and write about it for 
credit in English class. 

They could choose any topic [to write about] as long as they wrote on 
both sides of the topic. I suggested old friends — new friends; advantages 
of gum in class — disadvantages of gum in class. Then I asked them for 
suggestions of topics which had two sides and the suggestions blew me 
away. The first was abortion. Then these followed: firing teachers, at- 
tending class, continuing to go to school after having a child, legalizing 
currently illegal drugs; having a gun in the home; the rights of AIDS 
victims; and wearing scat belts. These kids have so much on their minds 
and we stupidly ask them to do these artificial kinds of writing that don't 
really prepare them for much. 

The culture of the school is problematic. There is pressure to calculate 
grades at traditional grading cycles — even though the work may be too un- 
formed as yet to evaluate. Students discover mid-class the need for something 
and must be allowed to leave the room to make phone calls, get materials, 
leave campus— in order for work to continue. Ideally, working materials 
should be left undisturbed so that precious time is not lost the next day as 
kids return to get started. But, of course, this is totally unrealistic. Time, 
interruptions thai call kids out of class (class meetings, assemblies, pep 
rallies), six- or nine-week tests, teacher work days, arbitrary grading proce- 
dures, transferring in new kids and losing core group members to other 
teachers and programs: nothing in the school culture works to serve this 
classroom. 

Again the teacher's diary gives us a sense of how the system is just as the 
system always is: 

[September 9] 

Today my class dropped from thirty -eight to thirty- two. The students 
who had their schedules changed were not happy about it, and although 
1 know that the numbers needed to be smaller, I hated to see them go as 
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well. So now I have thirty-two on roll, but only twenty-three were 
present. Where are the other nine? Will they be lost? I am worried about 
some. The attendance rule states that each student must be present eighty 
days a semester in order to receive credit. One young lady has already 
missed six days, and there is a young man who is not far behind her. 

I began to read the story to the class. I got about halfway finished 
when drums started pounding. Thinking the band wl about to march 
through the halls to fire everybody up for the Friday night football game, 
I looked into the hall. Nothing but vibrating lockers. We all went to the 
windows and there was the percussion section, practicing just outside the 
window. I did finish the story [I was reading] and I think the kids enjoyed 
it, but it lost a little of the effect due to the distraction. That's life at 
school! 



A Last Word 

Finally, a word about "site-based management" and "shared decision mak- 
ing," two strategies many currently propose for "school reform." The reason- 
ing behind these strategies is that change must take place at the campus level 
and that such change must work to meet the particular needs of individual 
student populations on each campus. Probably this reasoning makes sense 
under particular circumstances, but it also has the potential to create havoc. 
What site-based management does is to put into the hands of principals— and 
maybe into the hands of "building-level teams"— all the decisions affecting 
the education of the children. To the extent that the campus-level people arc 
informed and well-intentioned, site-based management should work. How- 
ever, many building principals are held accountable primarily for test scores 
that do not always reflect student learning. Therefore, in states where high- 
stakes testing is in place, it would serve us to be skeptical about the kinds of 
teaching and learning decided on at the campus level. We should also remem- 
ber the reverence for the status quo that often prevails and the law of thirds, 
and should question exactly which teachers— and whose agendas— arc repre- 
sented on "building-level teams." Finally I would argue that even highly 
qualified people are exhausted by performing the very demanding day-to-day 
teaching and managing tasks that schools require. And to ask these people to 
reconceptualize what schools might look like, while they are in the process of 
working at their jobs, places an incredible burden on their energies. Unless we 
are willing to work with these people to change schools, unless we can create 
so compelling a vision that it overcomes the entrenched indifference to real 
learning, we will be guilty of yet another pseudo-reform that will waste much 
money and time and effort; and we will bankrupt another generation of 
students and teachers. 
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One discussion amup focused primarily on issues concerning the role of 
h^enice education in teachers' growth and development. Richard 
Beach in his summary of the discussion, provides reasons that inservice 
education so often fails to help experienced teachers, alonj> with a rich 
collection of practical theory about how inservice mi}>ht he nutde more 
beneficial 



Our discussion group focused on issues related to the topic of inservice 
education for teachers. In our discussions, we shared our experiences with 
conducting or participating in various forms of inservice-graduate courses 
for teachers, inservice workshops in schools, or training programs for teach- 
ing assistants in composition programs. 

Based on our collective experiences, most of us agreed that much of what 
occurs in inservice education fails to have any measurable impact on teachers 
everyday instructional practices. Given the fact that many veteran teachers 
are often for financial reasons, staying longer in the classroom before retire- 
ment their participation in inservice programs may be their only exposure to 
new ideas or innovative teaching approaches. If they receive inadequate or 
inferior inservice, then it is unlikely that they will keep abreast of new 
developments in the field. 

We also noted that we have no clear theoretical framework for defining 
what constitutes inservice instruction. While we can intuitively judge a good 
from a bad workshop or training session, we have no clearly defined criteria 
for evaluating inservice instruction. Lacking any clearly defined theoretical 
framework for assessing inservice, it is difficult to address the question 
"What is effective inservice?" In order to begin to define such a theoret.cal 
framework, the group devoted its discussions to describing the nature of 
standard inservice methods and reasons these methods often fail. We then 
turned to examples of alternative inservice methods that show more promtsc 
for changing instruction than is the case with existing methods. 
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Reasons for the Failure of Inservice Education 

In our discussions, we noted a number of reasons for the dysfunctional nature 
of inservice education. 

The One-Shot Format of Inservice Workshops 

Many school workshops are one-shot affairs featuring an inspirational outside 
speaker, While these speakers may provide a momentarily uplifting inspira- 
tional message, the effect of that message on classroom instruction is gener- 
ally minimal. For change to occur in instruction, teachers themselves need to 
articulate the need for change, develop plans for making changes, and imple- 
ment and evaluate these efforts toward change. Simply sitting and listening to 
a speaker involves ^one of these processes, and given a limited amount of 
time for a workshop, teachers may not have an opportunity for hands-on 
experimentation with the methods proposed. Without trying out activities 
themselves, teachers may have no clear sense of how they work or what their 
own attitudes toward the activities are. Moreover, without any follow-up, 
there is little incentive for teachers to try out new approaches in their own 
classrooms. 

In some cases, one-shot workshops are driven by a single model or theory 
— "whole language." "outcome-based education," "process writing," "holistic 
education." and so on. While these workshops provide teachers with useful 
theoretical perspectives, they often assume that shifts in theoretical perspec- 
tives or attitudes precipitate changes in behavior. Others suggest, however, 
that changes in behavior precede changes in attitude. Without experiencing 
changes of behavior in the classroom, teachers may not change their attitudes 
and beliefs. This possibility points to the value of participation in long-term 
projects which focus on change in both attitudes/beiiets and behaviors, each 
feeding the other. 

Rather than simply accepting a single model, teachers need to openly 
acknowledge a range of competing theories and paradigms of English lan- 
guage arts instruction. By unpacking their own assumptions regarding the 
larger purposes of instruction, teachers begin to grapple with alternative 
perspectives on their teaching. A teacher who believes in teaching "correct 
forms" may begin to examine his or her own assumptions when confronted 
with teachers who subscribe to a whole-language approach. This suggests the 
need for opportunities within inservice instruction for teachers to continually 
examine and debate the theoretical assumptions underpinning the methods 
being promoted. 

Lick of Relevance to Particular Subject-Matter Concerns 

Many sehoolwide inservice workshops are highly generic; they may not be 
clearly related to teachers' specific con tent- pedagogical interests. I recently 
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sat through a workshop presentation on "outcome-based education," an ap- 
proach mandated for use in the schools of Minnesota. While I learned some 
of the general tenets of outcome-based education, I had difficulty connecting 
to the topic because the facilitator did not relate it to the specifics of English 
education/language arts instruction. For example, much of outcome-based 
education relies on testing or evaluating whether individual students have 
achieved certain specified outcomes, an improvement over the norm-based 
grading system. However, when questions arose regarding the move — in 
English/language arts education— to replace testing with alternative forms of 
assessment, the facilitator, certainly not an expert in all subject-matter areas, 
was not able to connect the larger theory to these specific subject-matter 
concerns. 

The Disparity between University and School Attitudes 
Another problem with inservice, particularly university coursework, has to do 
with the disparity between the world of the university and the world of the 
school. In their work with undergraduate teacher education, Athanases, Caret. 
Canales, and Meyer (1992). drawing on Feiman-Nemser and Buchmann 
(1985), describe this disparity as the "two-worlds pitfall." The university 
world rewards theory and research, while the school world rewards concern 
with practice. As group members noted, it is common knowledge that teachers 
often find that university coursework does not readily translate into practice 
or address teachers' particular needs and concerns. Again, as with the inspira- 
tional workshop speakers, a course may be intellectually stimulating, but 
bring about little or no change in teachers' behaviors. At the same time, 
teachers need to be open to the theoretical and research perspectives provided 
by university courses, perspectives that may yield new insights on their 
practice. 

University instructors can better bridge the "two-worlds" gap by giving 
teachers time to apply theory and research through engaging in activities. For 
example, rather than simply talking about the theory and research associated 
with portfolio assessment, teachers in a course would construct their own 
portfolios. If teachers actively rehearse the very behaviors they may imple- 
ment in their classes, their attitudes and beliefs may change. 

Mandated inservice Workshops 

Another limitation of workshops is that they are often mandated fry adminis- 
trators for teachers—with little or no input as to the nature and direction of 
the inservice. Just as students may balk at writing on assigned topics about 
which they have little or no interest, so teachers may resist the imposition of 
assigned workshops. If teachers have some say in planning, on the other hand, 
they may be more motivated to participate. Moreover, if they are offered a 
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smorgasbord of options, teachers can choose those most relevant to their 
needs. 

Lack of Incentives/Resistance to Change 

As previously noted, inservice programs are, ideally, designed to promote 
change. However, there are a number of factors that serve to limit the potential 
for change, thus undercutting the value of such programs. The culture of the 
school system, for example, may not serve to foster change. As dramatized by 
Samuel Freedman (1990) in Small Victories, a portrait of a successful high 
school English teacher in a lower-East-Side high school, teachers have diffi- 
culty going it alone, without strong support from administrators and teacher 
organizations. The often bureaucratic, legalistic climate of the large contem- 
porary secondary school does not serve as a culture of change. Without the 
supportive community ethos often found in smaller schools, teachers rely on 
their own energies and personalities to motivate students within their own 
classrooms, only to burn out eventually. Without rewards or incentives for 
collective change by the entire community, teachers may perceive little need 
to risk changing only themselves. 

As Sally Hampton documents (see chapter 8), there are a number of 
constraints in the school system that inhibit change. Colleagues, administra- 
tors, and students who are more comfortable with business as usual often 
resist or undermine teachers' innovations. Students who are accustomed to 
filling out worksheets in all of their other classes, for example, may resist a 
teacher's attempts to encourage them to use journals to express their own 
opinions and ideas. .Moreover, teachers may create a number of rationaliza- 
tions for resisting change, dismissing innovative ideas as **just another new 
gimmick or fad." Such rationalizations assume that their own tried-and-true 
instructional methods are a norm against which to judge innovations. 

There is also little financial reward for innovation. Under the current 
system, teachers receive automatic salary increases regardless of their propen- 
sity to improve. While taking additional graduate coursework and inservice 
workshops may boost salaries, these experiences, as previously noted, do not 
necessarily lead to change. In examining alternative methods for recognizing 
and rewarding innovation, the group discussed large-scale efforts such as the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards review of middle school 
language arts teachers, which will begin in 1994 (see Petrosky, chapter 2). 
According to the board's current plans, teachers would "stand" for board 
cert ill cation by demonstrating their knowledge and skills at assessment cen- 
ters located throughout the country. They would bring portfolio documenta- 
tion and videos of their teaching to these centers, where they would undergo 
a number of assessment procedures. They would be evaluated on their ability 
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to fulfill a set of standards that represent current theory and methods of 
language arts instruction. By becoming "board-certified," they might then be 
recognized as "accomplished teachers." However, if there are no rewards 
within the district or state for becoming board-certified, then there may be no 
incentive for teachers to expend the effort. 

Techniques for Effective Inserviee 

Given some of these obstacles to effective inserviee, and based on their own 
experience, the group shared some techniques for conducting effective inserv- 
iee workshops and courses. 

Ascertaining Teachers' Particular Needs and Concerns Beforehand 
In conducting inserviee courses and workshops, we often make assumptions 
about what teachers need or want. We may thereby launch into a workshop or 
course without acknowledging teachers' own particular needs and concerns 
and the constraints inhibiting potential change. As a result, we invite a Yes, 
but " reaction that undercuts our message. 

Here's an ideal scenario. In an English department meeting, a number ot 
teachers note that their students are having difficulty responding effectively . 
to each others' writing. They know that their students need some instruction 
in conducting peer conferences, but they are not sure how to provide that 
instruction effectively. One of the teachers knows a teacher, Michelle, in 
another school who has developed an effective peer-conference program. 
With that particular need in mind, they contact Michelle, communicating to 
her their concern-lack of effective peer conferences, and their particular 
need- instruction in how to use peer conferences more effectively. Knowing 
the teachers' needs and concerns before the workshop, Michelle then organ- 
izes a series of hands-on activities that directly address those needs and 
concerns In this case, the work was carried out by a teacher. It could have 
been conducted by a university professor. The key isn't who works with the 
teachers, but whether the facilitator can be as sensitive and responsive to 
teacher needs and concerns as Michelle was. 

Involving Teachers in the Topic 

Rather than beginning with their own message or pitch, facilitators should 
begin a workshop with an icebreaker activity that involves teachers in actively 
discussing the topic or subject For example, in conducting a workshop on 
writing across the curriculum .or an entire secondary school staff, the facili- 
tator might invite teachers to discuss-in small groups-the kinds of writing 
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they do in their classes, and questions and concerns associated with using 
writing in the classroom. The small groups then report back their questions 
and concerns, reports that serve to set the stage for the workshop. Based on 
prior investigation or on feedback from the icebreaker activity, the facilitator 
can then visually display on a flip chart or overhead the group's questions and 
concerns. This visual display is a concrete demonstration that the teachers' 
questions and concerns are driving the workshop. At the end of the workshop, 
the facilitator can then return to their list to make sure that the various 
questions and concerns have been addressed. By initially involving teachers, 
the facilitator lets the teachers, as adult learners with particular needs, set the 
agenda for the workshop. 

Exploiting the Insights and Experiences of Veteran Teachers 

Rather than posing as the sole expert in the room, a facilitator's job is to 
facilitate expression of the insights, experiences, or "teacher lore" (see Ayers 
and Schubert, chapter 7) of veteran teachers. Often by brainstorming in small 
groups and reporting back to the large group, teachers can generate a wealth 
of ideas or approaches similar to those the facilitator might have intended to 
impart. If the facilitator is introducing a new theoretical perspective, teachers 
may be asked to brainstorm possible implications of that perspective. And, 
when confronted with a challenge, rather than responding directly to the 
challenge the facilitator may turn to other teachers and ask them if they share 
the same perceptions or difficulties. By tapping teachers' own perceptions, 
facilitators convey the idea that it is teachers who ultimately shape the direc- 
tion of change in their classrooms. 

Incorporating Problem-Solving Activities 

A facilitator can continue to address real-world concerns and needs by incor- 
porating problem-solving activities throughout the workshop. If teachers are 
encouraged to define their own problems or difficulties, they can then begin 
to link the methods or strategies proposed as solutions to their problems. For 
example, in her workshop on peer conferences, Michelle asked teachers to 
describe specific problems they had observed. One teacher. Bill, noted that 
students often said only "nice things" about each others' papers for fear of 
jeopardizing friendships or offending peers. Rather than providing an answer 
for Bill's problem, Michelle turned the problem back to Bill and the group, 
asking them what they might do. The group then brainstormed some possible 
solutions that were consistent with some of Michelle's previous ideas: create 
a context in which students perceive each other as "writers'' versus "students**; 
train students to give concrete, descriptive, "reader-based" feedback that goes 
beyond vague "nice" comments; or discuss the usefulness of specific com- 
ments in fostering revision. As teachers are formulating their solutions, the 
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facilitator is recording their comments on flip charts that can serve as ideas 
for action plans at the end of the workshop. By linking specific problems to 
specific solutions, the teachers may then leave the workshop with act.on plans 
based on their own concerns and needs. 

Ensuring Development of Action Plans for Implementing Change 
At the end of the workshop, the facilitator can help teachers develop specific 
action plans for applying what they have learned to their everyday practice. 
For example, a teacher may write a "to do" list that includes such things as ; 
"I will begin each class with a freewrite" or "When I respond to students 
writing I will avoid judgments and provide descriptive reader-based feed- 
back " Teachers can share their plans with one another as well. They could 
then turn in their plans to the facilitator, who can return them at a later date as 
a reinforcer. Facilitators can also provide teachers with "job aids -posters or 
tent cards that list key points, strategies, or prompts for use in the classroom. 

Conducting Follow-up Sessions or Reunions 

To provide continuing support for and discussion of applications, successes, 
frustrations, and further questions, the facilitator may conduct follow-up 
sessions or reunions, at which teachers can share their experiences m applying 
the action plans developed in the original workshop. They can discuss reasons 
the action plans work well with some students but not others and they can 
discuss ways to assess their own effectiveness in implementing the act.on 
plans. 



Inservice Techniques for Fostering Reflection 

While these various inservice techniques may serve to enhance teachers- 
involvement, the group noted that they may not by themselves foster reflec- 
tion Without teachers' reflections on their own teacl. ng. no beneficial change 
may occur. A number of additional inservice techniques were discussed that 
serve to foster reflection. 

Ongoing Support Groups 

In order for teachers to reflect about their teaching, they need ongoing support 
groups that serve as open-ended forums for such reflection. A number of the 
group members who had participated in the Iowa Writing Project, tor exam- 
ple, described the ways that the National Writing Project's mserv.ce education 
model serves to foster reflection. As part of that model, teachers have oppor- 
tunities to share and exchange ideas in support groups over a long period ot 
time While they mav attend an intensive summer school orientation, they also 
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meet throughout the school year to review and reflect on changes they are 
making in their teaching. Moreover, their efforts are recognized and legiti- 
mized by newsletters and annual meetings. Assuming that substantive change 
occurs only over a long period of time, such ongoing support mechanisms 
help sustain the incentive for change. 

Cases and Narratives 

As Grossman and Shulman argue (see chapter 1), rather than deal with theory 
in a vacuum, cases present concrete instances of problems that allow teachers 
to discuss how they might react in specific hypothetical situations. Cases also 
serve to ground discussions in specific contexts, requiring consideration of 
how certain methods vary according to the constraints of different situations. 

There was some discussion in the group regarding the utility of cases. In 
response to Grossman and Shulman, Petrosky argued that cases often repre- 
sent artificial situations removed from the realities of teachers' own class- 
rooms. He suggested that teachers should construct their own cases, based on 
narratives about their own teaching. To do so, they may audiotape or video- 
tape a class, and then use the tape to construct a narrative of what happened 
in the class (Beach and Tedick 1992). Consistent with Bruner's (1986) notion 
of narrative as a way of knowing, constructing the narrative itself serves to 
precipitate reflection on the events. In framing classroom behaviors in narra- 
tive form, teachers are organizing their perceptions of those behaviors accord- 
ing to the unusual or extraordinary nature of an event. In doing so, they render 
the event as "tellable"— as worth telling (Labov 1972). 

As if they were readers responding to a story, teachers then reflect on the 
meanings of their narratives in terms of what they learned from the events. 
They could also discuss what knowledge and beliefs they draw on in reflect- 
ing on their narratives. For example, a ninth-grade teacher, Maureen, con- 
structs a narrative about a large-group role-playing activity that she carried out 
with her students, based on a school board censorship hearing. In that hearing, 
some parents have lodged a complaint about / Know Why the Caged Bird 
Sings, by Maya Angelou, a book the students are reading. She recalls specific 
instances in which students were and were not able to assume their roles. And, 
she recalls arguments about cause-and-effect relationships between reading 
and attitudes/behaviors. She then reflects on reasons for student difficulties in 
assuming roles and on the quality of the students' arguments. Drawing on her 
knowledge of role playing, she notes that she should have given the students 
more time before the role play to caucus and plan out their roles. In this way, 
her reflection points to potential changes in how she conducts the role play in 
the future. 
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Group Discussion of Classroom Tapes 

Teachers could also meet in groups to share their reactions to one another's 
tapes of their teaching (Dunstan, Kirscht, Reiff, Roemer and T.ngle 1989). 
For example, having viewed a tape, teachers might share the disparities 
between what they intended to have happen and what actually happened In 
explaining intentions to other group members, teachers may realize the extent 
,o which their own intentions were not fulfilled. As one teacher in such a 
group noted: 

By the time 1 finished explaining to my colleagues all my purposes 
in moving students from their own stories, through group responses 
popularity polls) on myths and fairy tales, and back to their own s or es, 
lhad had la thorough education. 1 heard all the unclear signals the 
unmade distinctions, the downright misleading emphases commg from 
the tape ... 1 think you can only come to such painful realizations in a 
group that is hstemng to your intent as well as watching the result. 
(Dunstan. Kirscht, Reiff. Roemer. and Tingle 1989, 45) 
That teachers in this group were all viewing the same tapes meant that they 
could discuss the particulars of specific classroom behaviors. And, they were 
able to watch for recurring patterns, patterns that suggested underlying scrip* 
or scenarios shaping teachers' behavior, scripts or scenarios that differed from 
what those teachers intended to accomplish in the classroom. As Gutierrez 
(1992) found in her analysis of teachers' composition instruction while teach- 
ers may espouse a student-responsive, writing-process approach they often 
fail back on routine classroom scripts that are inconsistent with these beliefs. 

Peer-Dialogue Journals 

Keeping a journal as part of a course or workshop also serves to foster 
reflection. As with narrative writing, keeping a journal invites teachers to 
land back and mull over classroom events. The extent to whtch teach „ 
reflect on events may be enhanced by havmg them exchange entries with 
peers, who react by posing questions or by citing their own relate^ I expen- 
ses Reactions from peers serve to encourage teachers to further reflect on 
their teaching, reflection that may not occur with solo journals. For example, 
in he journal. Kathy describes a conflict with a student who » continually 
disrup ing her class In her description, she provides little or no explanation 
Z why the student is being disruptive. Her partner. Ray, responds by asking 
erie of questions regarding reasons for the student's disruptive = behavior 
n answering these questions, Kathy begins to define reasons that have to do 
with the student's social relationship with his peers (i.e.. his need for atten- 
tion) Having defined these reasons, she then explores some possible solu- 
tions', a problem-solving process precipitated by her partner s quest.ons. 
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Having kept a journal for a period of time, teachers might review their 
entries and reflect on the underlying attitudes, roles, and assumptions about 
teaching and learning revealed there. And, adopting Britzman's (see chapter 
4) poststructuralist perspective, they could examine the ways in which their 
discourses or underlying power relationships reflected competing or multiple 
selves and sensibilities. For example, Linda Brodkey (1989) examined an 
exchange of letters between teachers and students in an adult education 
course. She found that the teachers often distanced themselves from directly 
addressing the students' emotional needs. For Brodkey, the teachers' often 
condescending letters were shaped by a bureaucratic "discourse of education" 
that prevented authentic communication between them and the students. By 
analyzing the limitations of their own categories and discourses, teachers may 
realize how they are shaped by those categories and discourses. And they may 
also see themselves not as single "individuals," but rather as "conflicted 
selves" each of whom represents a multitude of different selves and sensibili- 
ties. As Britzman dramatically illustrates with the case of the self-deprecating 
student teacher, by recognizing that we are a multitude of selves and sensibili- 
ties, we avoid the tendency to blame "ourselves" (as individuals) for the 
inevitable difficulties teaching entails. 

Peer Cross-Visitation 

Another inservice method, suggested by Susan Lytle and Robert Fecho 
( 1991 ), involves peer cross-visitation. Over an extended period of time, teach- 
ers visit each others' classrooms and provide each other with helpful com- 
ments. Lytle and Fecho distinguish "cross-visitation" from peer coaching, 
which they perceive to focus more on providing "technical training" than on 
fostering support and reflection. The success of cross-visitation hinges on 
establishing an authentic collaboration, as opposed to contrived, artificial, 
assigned relationships. Based on their research on cross -visitation in the 
Philadelphia public schools, they found that, from working with other teach- 
ers, teachers recognized the fact that they were interdependent on one an- 
other—that their students were shaped by experiences with other teachers 
within the school community. By garnering alternative perspectives from their 
partners, they adopted different perspectives on their own teaching. In the 
process, they discovered that they had to break out of the roles and techniques 
associated with traditional "outside expert" inservice models. They learned 
not to perceive each other as "outside experts" who would conduct "demo 
lessons" on how to teach, but rather as partners who collaboratively shared 
their experiences. Although the teachers in the study learned to alter their 
perceptions of themselves, others, and "the system," Lytle and Fecho are 
unsure about the long-term impact of such methods on instruction and 
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curriculum. "When asked about what they have learned from the experience 
of cross-visitation, teachers most often responded with what they had learned 
about working with adults, about understanding and coping with the system 
at large, and/or about their own self image as a teacher" (25). 

Teacher Research 

Another basic approach designed to foster reflection is that of teacher research 
involving some systematic investigation of teaching and learning (Bissex and 
Bullock 1987; Carr and Kemmis 1986; Cochran-Smith and Lytle 1990; 
Daiker and Morenberg 1989; Goswami and Stillman 1987; Patterson, Stan- 
sell, and Lee 1990: see also Moss, chapter 5, and Bissex, chapter 6, in this 
volume). Such research differs from university educational research in that the 
questions or problems addressed are baseg on practitioners' own particular 
concerns or interests (Cochran-Smith and' Lytle 1990). Rather than simply 
making casual reflections on teaching and learning, teachers employ a system- 
atic set of research procedures for studying their own or others' teaching or 
their students' reading and writing processes. In conducting a research project, 
a teacher poses a set of questions; gathers information to answer those ques- 
tions through observations, interviews, analysis of students' and teachers' 
writing or talk: analyzes that information; and draws some conclusions. 

There is considerable debate as to whether a teacher can conduct research 
on his or her own teaching. Some of this debate is related to the question of 
stance, in order to examine his or her own teaching, a teacher needs to adopt 
an alternative stance associated with being a "researcher." Teachers may be 
more likely to adopt such a stance if they collaborate with colleagues. 
Through collaboration, teachers gain alternative perspectives from one an- 
other that encourage different ways of reflecting on the same data. Inservice 
workshops or courses can provide teachers with qualitative research methods 
for observing classrooms and the school culture, interviewing students and 
colleagues, and analyzing data. And teachers can collaboratively plan projects 
with peers and university faculty, a process that itself fosters a considerable 
degree of reflection. 

While the group, in a brief series of meetings, did not have the time to 
formulate a definitive theoretical model for what constitutes effective inserv- 
ice, it initiated a dialogue about something we spend a lot of time doing but 
little time talking about. This suggests that those of us who advocate teacher 
reflection in our inservice courses and workshops may need to spend more 
time reflecting on our own efforts. 
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Christine Pa,,pa.s pan-ides an interpretive account of t u inference 
discussions hat centered on teacher inquiry and resean h Here sh 
shares insights about the role of theory in teacher mqutry and the m t l - 
cZons that such research has for existing po. er relauons m the educa- 
tional community. 



This paper is based solely on my own recollection of .deas and issues hat 
elrged in the teacher-researcher small-group discussions that took place 
Shout the weekend of the conference. Although I had not yet been asked 
Summarize the proceedings, and so 1 had not kept form. ' "»« or«*.o 
recordings. 1 hope that this rendition will seem fam.har to the other part.u 
?2 in our small-group sessions-even with the influence of my own per- 
sonal interpretive frame on the topic of teacher research. 

Two sets of concerns stood out for me as causing the most heated andhvely 
discussion, so I will focus on them. One had to do with the development nd 
use of teacher "cases" in language and literacy educat.on. and the other 
centered on the role of theory in teacher research. A bnef summary of the 

„Tof questions that emerged in our group on each o these two top, 
presented first, and then issues of power and knowledge that necessanly 
undergird these questions are discussed. 

The Development and Use of Teacher Case Studies 

Much of the discussion in our group about the role of teacher case studies in 
^her education was sparked by the Grossman and Shuln,. p— 
(see chapter 1 ). They argued-toward the end of that paper-that the knou 1 
i b s ' of teaching must consist, in large part, of carefully collected and 
Led cases of teaching and learning, and that the use ol these case stud es 
Tuld be extremely helpful in teacher education. In other words, pnnc.ples 
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could be derived from the analysis of these accounts that could then be 
compared to accounts of teaching from other, traditional, forms of educational 
investigation, and this process would offer a new and better way to educate 
teachers in university methods courses. 

Most comments in our group concerned issues and questions regarding the 
use of these case studies— in terms of teacher research. Much discussion 
revolved around the notion of "case" itself. What exactly is a case? It seemed 
to be a "hot" topic for secondary teachers/educators, but many of us— perhaps 
because a majority of the group members were involved primarily in elemen- 
tary education— did not know what it meant. Many questions arose. What was 
the purpose of a case? How was a particular case initiated or selected? That 
is, in the development of these cases, does the teacher pose the questions, 
which would be a hallmark or distinguishing feature of teacher research? Or 
is a case someone else's- description of a teacher's teaching? And, when a 
researcher writes a narrative of the teaching of a particular teacher, does the 
methodology used in developing that case involve opportunities for that 
teacher to respond to what has been written alx>ut him or her? If so, how is 
that response incorporated into the final representation of the teacher's think- 
ing and knowledge about his or her teaching? 

Another set of questions asked about issues involved in actually using 
these cases in teacher education. When university professors choose particular 
sets of teacher cases for their students to read and study, aren't there problems 
of selection? That is, won't their own interpretive frames be reflected in what 
narrative cases they present to students, and how they present them? And, if 
only short excerpts of cases lire provided, on what criteria will these abbrevia- 
tions be based? In other words, in choosing particular cases, university-based 
teachers are making certain points, and there may be danger of an "agenda"— 
a hidden curriculum— operating that is not explicit. Participants wondered: 
Why don't university educators just use teachers' own personal narratives 
written by themselves? 

The Role of Theory in Teacher Research 

The role of theory in teacher research was debated in our group discussion, 
especially after Glcnda Bissex's talk (see chapter 6). Many in the group felt 
that she was arguing that teacher research is atheoretical— that what teachers 
are investigating in their own classrooms is generated and influenced exclu- 
sively by their practice, not theory. Participants 1 questions included: Aren't 
there some theoretical notions— even if they are implicit or tacit— that have 
led to particular teacher inquiries into teaching. learning, and schooling? 
Maybe when teachers initiate a study to know more about something that has 
surprised or puzzled them in their teaching they are discovering or gaining 
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insights into their underlying theories, and in the process making those theo- 
ries more explicit. 

Others suggested that what is at the root of our views about the importance 
or even the existence of theory in teacher research may have to do with what 
is meant by "theory." Perhaps the problem is that we may conceive of a 
theoretical grounding based on a teacher's practice and research as something 
qualitatively different from a theory adopted from someone else. Why can't 
the conceptions that result from the teacher's own interpretive frame or stance 
toward teaching and learning be theoretical? Maybe we err when we view 
theory as that which must be somehow "proven," rather than as a way to 
understand or construct teachers' own sense of things happening in the class- 



room 



Related to these concerns were questions from university-based educators. 
If we are going to recognize and accept the importance and validity of 
teachers' constructions of their own theories or interpretive frames, what is the 
role of these university teachers in the process? Moreover, how can university 
teachers foster and support inquiry in beginning teachers in teacher prepara- 
tion programs, as well as throughout teachers' professional lives? 



Knowledge, Power, and Teacher Research 

As the above summaries indicate, mostly questions, not resolutions or conclu- 
sions, emerged in our teacher-researcher group discussions. I believe that 
underlying all of these questions are issues of knowledge and power. 

The questions about the development and use of teacher cases or narratives 
reflect certain epistemological and methodological issues. According to Gitlin 
(1990) traditional educational research rarely involves a level of question- 
posing from teachers. As a result, this research silences teachers-as-subjects 
and "strengthens the assumptions that practitioners do not produce knowl- 
edge that their personal knowledge is not useful" (444). Although teacher 
case studies are seen to be narratives of how teachers have constructed their 
knowledge and beliefs about teaching, many of the group's questions ad- 
dressed the extent to which these teachers were given opportunitier: to initiate 
their own questions about their teaching, or to respond to what had been 
written about them. In other words, from the perspective of teacher research, 
participants in our group discussions were concerned as to whether teacher 
case study research has been done on teachers or with teachers. Heron (1981) 
has expressed such concerns and how they entail issues of power: 

Hor persons, as autonomous beings, have a moral right to participate 
in decisions that claim to generate knowledge about them. Such a 
right . . protects them . . . from being managed and manipulated . . . 
ITIhc moral principle of respect for all persons is most fully honored 
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when power is shared not only in the application ... but also in the 
generation of knowledge. (155) 

It is impossible to do research and represent teachers' knowledge without 
being concerned with matters of power; it is an unresolvable paradox (Oyler 
and Pappas 1992). In the words of Nespor and Barylske (1991 ), "To represent 
others is to reduce them and to constitute relations of power that favor the 
representers [the university researchers] over the represented (such as the 
teachers we write about)" (806). But we can begin to be more aware of the 
problematic nature of representation and power inherent in approaches of 
narrative interviewing, upon which many of these teacher cases rely, and we 
can begin to reevaluate and perhaps modify our methodologies to make sure 
that we are presenting, as clearly as we can, teachers' own voices. As our 
questions indicated, a similar awareness is also necessary in using cases in 
teacher-education programs. As Foucault (1971) wrote: "Every educational 
system is a political means of maintaining or modifying the appropriateness 
of discourses with the knowledge and power they bring with them" (3). Being 
explicit about the issue of knowledge/power in the ways in which teacher 
cases are developed, as well as in how these cases are selected for use in 
particular courses, seems critical. 

Teacher research, or the inquiry that makes possible learning from leaching 
(Cochran-Smith and Lytic 1992), involves issues of knowledge and power no 
less. Debates about the role of theory in teacher research are concerned with 
the nature of the knowledge that both spawns, and is generated by, teacher 
research. Power issues are raised when many university researchers view 
teachers' knowledge generated from teacher research, or teachers' practical 
theories of teaching, as somehow having "second-class" status. 

The current interest in and visibility of teacher research (for example a 
recent international conference held at Stanford University that focused solely 
on teacher research) is in many ways integrally related to new definitions of 
literacy and how literacy should be, and is being, taught. These new ideas in 
language education— what Willinsky ( 1990) calls the New Literacy— involve 
making reading and writing more personally meaningful, making the proc- 
esses of the formation of literacy more powerful for students. These new 
directions in literacy require changing the relationships of control in class- 
room activities for both teachers and students alike. In Willinsky's words: 

The New Literacy speaks directly to teachers reasserting control over the 
work that goes on in the class even as it attempts to hand a greater part 
of the locus of meaning over to the student. It represents a taking hold of 
the curriculum by the teacher at a fundamental level by challenging the 
meaning of literacy in (he classroom as well as the nature of a teacher's 
work with the students. (19) 
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Thus the New Literacy calls for teachers to have more autonomy with regard 
to what happens in their classrooms, and. as Willinsky's remarks imply, has 
teachers reevaluating the everyday structural patterns of the.r interactions^ 
with their students. At the root of these changes are changes in basic 1S sues of 
power and authority as teachers take on more of a collaborative style of 
teaching. Moreover, it is these changes, 1 believe, that have prompted many 
teachers to initiate the study and analysis of their own teaching. 

Just as teachers struggle to recognize their students as meaning makers 
(••constructors of their own knowledge") by sharing power and control with 
them through collaboration, many of the questions in our group sessions 
indicate how university educators are also struggling to construct new col- 
laborative relationships with teachers. Adopting a constructive stance to 
teachers' knowledge, assuming that teachers have the authority to know, 
means that university educators must f.nd new ways to share power with them 
in both teaching and research. How do we develop preservice and inservtce 
programs that both respect and foster teachers' constructions of knowledge. 
How can we make our knowledge in our university classes problematic so that 
it can be seen as rich and generative, not as received wisdom (Cochran-Smitn 
and Lytle 1992)'' How can we demonstrate inquiry in the ways we conduct 
our courses so that teachers can develop skills to do inquiry into teaching and 
learning in their own classrooms, schools, and communities (Pappas. m 
press)^ How can we do research with teachers and not on them (Miller 1990)? 
How can university-based and teacher-based researchers collaborate so that 
we can challenge each other, from our respective social networks (Nespor and 
Barvlske 1991), to make our practice fit our theories, and change our theories 
as they are informed by our practice (Oyler and Pappas 1 992)? These are some 
of the implications and challenges that the conference engendered for those 
who participated in the teacher-researcher discussion group. 
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Another group met to discuss what role, if any. universities should play 
in the professional development of practicing teachers. James Marshall, 
in a careful synthesis of those discussions, provides an analysis oj the 
problems and possibilities far collaboration. He calls for the estab- 
lishment of a new relationship between universities and schools that 
would better support teacher learning. 



What should be the university's role in the development of practicing teach- 
ers'' That is the question that anchored a series of small-group discussions in 
which I participated at the NCRE/NCTE Research Assembly conference in 
Chicago, and the question that 1 would like to explore in this essay. Before 
going further, though, it seems important to recognize that the question is 
askable only because of two assumptions that may themselves require explo- 
ration The first is that there should indeed be a role for universities in the 
development of teachers in the field. We don't often ask. after all. what the 
role of universities should be in the ongoing development of journalists in the 
field or accountants, or filmmakers, or software authors. We assume, rather, 
that such professionals may be provisionally trained in the universities, but 
that they will learn much if not most of what they need to know on the job. 
Practicing teachers, our question assumes, need or deserve more from the 
universities than that. But the second assumption implicit in our question is 
that we aren't sure what kinds of service those teachers need or deserve. In 
other professional fields-medicine, dentistry, law, engineering-the univer- 
sity has a distinct and usually unchallenged role: to train practitioners and to 
conduct the research that will make practice more effective. But such a 
straightforward and easily defined role for universities has eluded profession- 
als in education, and for that reason the question of what service univers.ties 
can provide for practicing teachers remains before us. 

1 will explore that question here by examining the traditional roles univer- 
sities have assumed with regard to teachers in the field as well as some ot the 
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alternatives that have recently been suggested. I will close by offering a series 
of issues that need to be addressed if new and more productive relations 
between universities and teachers are to be realized. 

What do universities do for practicing teachers? Perhaps coming first to 
mind is the research on teaching, learning, and schooling that is conducted in 
universities, usually in colleges of education, and then circulated through the 
rounds of professional conferences, journals, and books. In the field of liter- 
acy studies, the last twenty to thirty years have seen university-based research, 
tor instance, on sentence combining, writing processes, small-group discus- 
sions, reading comprehension, and the teaching of literature, some of it sup- 
ported by large funding agencies and all of it justified in some measure by the 
implicit assumption that the research would be used to improve the education 
of students in the schools. In fact, the 'Implications for Teaching 1 section of 
almost any research report in education is a striking reminder of how sturdy 
are the expectations that educational research will have practical, if not imme- 
diate, benefits. The validity of those expectations may be arguable, but the 
conduct of research seems clearly to be a large part of the roie universities see 
for themselves in teacher development. 

In addition to research, there are at least three other ways in which univer- 
sities can be said to be serving practicing teachers— all of them in some 
measure a function of the university's own teaching mission. Most obvious 
are the graduate courses designed specifically for teachers, offered usually in 
the summer or the evening, and meant to provide teachers with new under- 
standings and new knowledge derived from new research. So important are 
these opportunities that some school districts have resisted moving to year- 
long school calendars precisely because teachers would then have fewer 
opportunities to read and reflect on professional matters. 

The second service provided by universities, or, more commonly, by indi- 
viduals within universities, is the kind of consulting or inservice work that 
brings university personnel to the schools for late-August professional devel- 
opment days, after-school workshops, or longer and more ambitious programs 
that call for daylong meetings, released time for selected teachers, and ongo- 
ing relationships between university and school staff. The cost and formality 
of such arrangements vary widely, as do the educational philosophies of those 
providing the service (from Madeline Hunter to Donald Graves). But what 
they have in common is the presence of someone from the university among 
teachers, and the expectation that that someone is going to help the teachers 
do their work more effectively. 

And lastly, universities, or again, individuals within universities, are usu- 
ally the ones who oversee, edit, or sometimes write the textbooks that will be 
made available to teachers and students in the schools. Whether such texts 
help or hinder teachers in their work undoubtedly depends on the books 
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chosen but the fact that there are almost always some university personnel 
working with textbook publishers suggests that this too is a way in which 
universities help shape the kind of instruction teachers can provide 

Such an overview of universities' role in teacher development is sketchy at 
best but it can perhaps provide a point of departure for examining if and how 
that 'role might be changed. Of course, we might argue that there are no clear 
alternatives to these traditional relationships. Given the fact that university 
researchers who work with practicing teachers must still achieve respect- 
ability among their colleagues on campus, it would be unreasonable, we might 
sav to expect them to spend more time providing service to teachers and 
schools. Such work drains energy and resources that might otherwise go to 
academic scholarship, and it is that scholarship, after all, that leads to profes- 
sional advancement. Providing courses over the summer, orchestrating work- 
shops and inservices. consulting on textbooks-in one view, these represent 
the reasonable limit of what universities can do for teachers 

But such an argument is weak on at least two fronts, hrst. whatever he 
institutional convenience of current arrangements for university personne ,t 
seems obvious that those arrangements have not always been as helpful to 
teachers as they might be. We have volumes of studies documenting the tact 
that educational research has frequently not found a clear way into practice, 
and additional quantities of reports from teachers, both formal and anecdotal 
Z they are often impatient with and even distrustful of the research and 
service provided by university personnel. If university-based research and 
service as presently structured cannot be justified on the basis of their clear 
usefulness to schools, the traditional relationships between universit.es and 
classroom teachers will need to be reexamined. 

But there is an even more compelling reason for such a reexam.nat.on_ 
Even a cursory overview of university-school relations, such as that provided 
here suggests an unequal dishibution of knowledge and power among the 
stakeholders, with university personne. as the producers of d.scourse; abou 
education and classroom teachers as the consumers ot that d.scourse. Teachers 
in this model are to receive university-based research, listen to inserv.ce 
presentations, employ the textbook exercises provided to them. Knowledge 
Sow from the university, in this view, to the schools and to the teachers who 
work in them. What makes such a model not only ineffective but. .ron.ca ly 
inappropriate, is that it is precisely this -traditional" model <£«">^*" 
much of our research and scholarship about teach.ng has been work.ng to 

^ The 'critique of that traditional model of teaching, of course, extends from 
Rousseau through Dewey, and has continued in our own field in the work ot 
Mc^tt 1968) Britton , 1970), Barnes (1975), and Elbow (1973) among 
others. The critique itself represents a tradition-a progress.ve trad.t.on as 
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sturdy, indeed as venerable, as almost any in educational thought. It has 
manifested itself in proposals for process approaches to writing instruction, 
reader-response approaches to literature instruction, and whole-ianguage ap- 
proaches to elementary reading and writing instruction. As part of its agenda 
for change, the progressive tradition has sought to valorize classrooms that are 
student-centered instead of teacher-centered, where students are not implicitly 
conceived as containers to be filled, but as producers of discourse, as makers 
of meaning. And in efforts to implement that agenda, progressive educators 
such as Donald Graves and Nancie Atwell have developed a wide range of 
classroom strategies that provide students with increasing opportunities to 
participate in the ongoing construction of knowledge. 

The progressive critique of traditional instruction can be extended quite 
easily to the "traditional" relationship between universities and schools that I 
have been outlining, and when it is, clear changes seem called for. A new, 
more progressive model of that relationship would begin with a conception of 
teachers as skilled experts, equipped with an abundance of professional 
knowledge and hard- won classroom experience. In such a model, teachers do 
not need the outside expertise of university personnel so much as they need 
opportunities to develop and share their own perceptions and understandings. 
Instead of consumers of university-generated knowledge, teachers in this 
model would become producers of school-based, teacher-generated knowl- 
edge. The university's role with regard to teachers might shift in much the 
same way as a teacher's role shifts in progressive models of classroom 
learning. The university would become facilitative rather than directive, pro- 
viding forums for teachers to set their own agendas and develop their own 
professional understandings of their students, their teaching, and their 
schools. We have already seen in the National Writing Project one highly 
successful effort to provide teachers with the time and opportunity to make 
knowledge for themselves, and other, more local, efforts— some of them 
described in this volume — are also demonstrating how powerful a reimagined 
model of teacher development can be. 

But there are, I think, several issues that need to be addressed before we 
can move more fully into a new kind of relationship between universities and 
schools. I would like to examine three of those issues here. 

First, what longstanding conventions of universities and schools may con- 
strain efforts to redesign the relationship between them? Both institutions may 
have n confront fundamental questions of knowledge, power, and resources 
if new connections are to be made. On the one hand, universities will have to 
find a way to value the more facilitative role their personnel will assume and 
may. more critically, have to question their own privileged role as the most 
important producer of knowledge about teaching. What position will university- 
based research about teaching hold when teachers are themselves producing 
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knowledge about teaching? What position will university-based researchers 
hold with respect to teachers who are newly empowered to conduct their own 
research'' The political dynamics of a new relationship will clearly require 
new strategies and new assumptions on the part of universities. 

But that new relationship will also require new policy directions in schools. 
More than anything, teachers who are empowered to produce and share 
knowledge about their work will require the time and the resources to do so^ 
Are schools ready to consider reduced teaching loads, sabbatical leaves, and 
new rewards for teachers who are making efforts to extend their professional 
understanding? Is the public ready to fund a redesigned career for teachers-a 
career that may increasingly resemble that of university professors mitt 
commitm^ts and privileges? If we are serious about making teachers more 
central h the development of professional knowledge, then clearly some ^ery 
basic changes will have to be made in the way teachers' professional lives are 

Second in what ways will teacher-generated knowledge about teaching be 
different from university-generated knowledge about teaching? Ltl Brannon 
(1989) has argued that teacher knowledge is fundamentally narrative in f orm, 
taking its shape from the time-and-space-bound contours of classroom life. In 
such a view, teacher knowledge might best be represented as a set of thought- 
ful stories that together would constitute an evolving body of case literature 
baseS Z J actual etents. Stephen North (1987). on the other -an - has argued 
for a conception of teacher knowledge as "lore"-* fundamentally oral and 
always developing body of advice, strategy, and professional wisdom hat 
comes directly from classroom experience and is. therefore, far more trust- 
worthy to teachers than the more distant and aostract forms of research 
provided by universities. And Miles Myers (1985) has presented a case or 
teacher research that is local and practical in its aspirations, but that resemble 
in many respects the kinds of inquiry undertaken by university research. AH 
of these may be accurate descriptions of the knowledge teachers will make or 
none may be. but the fact remains that we have encouraged so little teacher- 
generated discourse about teaching that we are not sure what it will look like 
when it becomes more widely available. 

The third issue, and the most troubling. I think, is this: In what ways will 
providing opportunities for teachers to reflect on their work make that work 
more meaningful and more effective? Or put more bleakly: In what ways ^ 
the opportunity to think clearly about their work leave teachers with a more 
depressed sense of the inadequacy of current polices in schools? This last 
issue has been brought forcefully to my attention at my home institution, 
where for several vears we have been encouraging practicing teachers to use 
newly available state and local funds to come back to the university tor a 
semester or sometimes a full year. These teachers work as part-time mstruc- 
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tors in the first-year composition program, take graduate courses toward their 
master's degrees or Ph.D.'s. and become for a time members of a community 
that reads about, talks about, and writes about teaching in critically reflective 
ways. When the teachers are with us, they have reported, they feel energized 
and renewed. But when they go back to their schools— to the five classes of 
thirty students each, to the assistant principal who doesn't understand their 
field, to the required basals and the required standardized tests — they often 
feel overwhelmed by what they formerly took for granted. Their testimony 
suggests that schools as they are currently structured may not reward the kinds 
of reflection a new model of teacher development would propose. In fact, in 
some respects, teachers' work may become even more challenging and politi- 
cally charged when they are given the lime to consider the extraordinarily 
complex nature of that work, and the opportunity to discuss alternatives. 

None of the three issues I have raised here, of course, represents an 
insoluble problem in the renewal of the relationship between universities and 
schools. But they do not seem trivial or avoidable either. If we are to move 
forward in enfranchising teachers as producers of their own professional 
knowledge, then we need to assess realistically the obstacles that longstanding 
institutional conventions have left in our path. Finding a way to talk about 
those obstacles and those conventions may be the first step in beginning a new 
and different kind of conversation between universities and teachers. 
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Michael W. Smith coordinated discussions ofpresenice education at the 
conference. In this highly personal account of the impact of the proceed- 
ings on his own thinking, Smith provides a thoughtful analysis of the 
overall experience. He goes beyond t f u> notion of simply Mimmarizing or 
interpreting the conversations and s \vs how the issues raised in the 
papers and discussions have continued to percolate for him. 



In David Lodge's Small World (1984) the hero befuddles a panel of famous 
literary critics and causes a huge uproar at the MLA convention by asking 
what seems to be a very natural question: "What follows if everybody agrees 
with you?" That was also the question that our discussion group of people 
involved in preservice teacher education asked after each of the papers and 
that I've been asking myself in the months since the conference. I'm happy to 
be part of a discipline where asking such a question is to be expected. But ease 
of asking and ease of answering are not necessarily linked. And no important 
question has an easy answer. So what I'd like to share is how the question I 
have been asking has been evolving, and the kinds of thinking it's been 
forcing me to do. 

During the conference my group talked about specific implications of each 
of the papers. For example, after Pamela Grossman presented the paper she 
wrote with Lee Shulman (see chapter 1) we discussed how we used or might 
use case studies in o»v methods classes. But in my subsequent reflection on 
the conference, rather than seeing the papers as a series of suggestions, I 
began to see them as all relating to a central issue, one that I now think is at 
the very center of teacher education, but one that I had not spent enough time 
considering. That issue, in Deborah Britzman's words (see chapter 4). is "the 
terrible problem of knowing thyself," a problem she illustrates by telling the 
story of Jamie OwL a student teacher who is struggling "to construct and 
negotiate" her identity as a teacher. 
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In telling Jamie's story, Britzman makes an important distinction between 
a teacher's role, that is. the teacher *s public function, and the identity of a 
teacher, that is, the values and beliefs one brings to teaching. Jamie's story 
illustrates what happens when playing the role of a teacher impedes inventing 
an identity. Jamie's struggle can perhaps be explained by psychologist Dan 
Mc Adams. He argues that 

a major goal in life — perhaps the major goal — is to compose the right 
story for one's own life. The person who is able to do so understands who 
he or she was, is, and will be, integrating past, present, and future into a 
meaningful life narrative. The person who has found a story to unify life 
has found what psychologists call "identity/' (1989, 28) 

Jamie could not compose a meaningful life narrative because her story could 
not accommodate both what she brought to teaching and what she did as a 
teacher. Jamie was having an identity crisis, a term that is too often used to 
dismiss a problem as an adolescent concern that will be outgrown. McAdanis 
gives us insight into just how important such a crisis is. 

In thinking about Jamie's story I've thought about my own. And I've 
wondered. about how the differences in our stories would have affected the 
way 1 would have worked with Jamie. Unlike Jamie, I have always embraced 
the idea of being a teacher. Some years ago some friends and I played a parlor 
game that can only be played by good friends and even then only after a good 
dinner and a little wine. Someone asked, "If you could choose only one word 
to describe yourself, what would that be?" After some debate about whether 
hyphenations would be allowed, we all thought seriously about the single 
word we would choose to describe ourselves. I chose "teacher." The picture I 
had in my mind was not the picture of the authoritarian that so bothered Jamie. 
What I pictured instead was someone humane, and patient, and funny, and 
concerned, and open-minded (qualities that while I may not have I at least 
aspire to), someone who worked with others to bring out their best. 

Because this was the picture that I brought with me to my methods classes, 
and because I assumed that my students brought with them similar pictures, I 
concentrated on working with prospective teachers on how to enact that 
picture, how to plan reading, and speaking, and writing activities consistent 
with the image of "teacher" that 1 held. But I too seldom articulated the vision 
behind my teaching, and even more important I too seldom asked my students 
to articulate theirs. 

Jamie's story has helped rue understand how important it is to provide 
opportunities for my students lo elaborate what it means to them to bt a 
teacher, the perspectives and metaphors that will guide their efforts (cf. Gere, 
Fairbanks, Howes, Roop, and Schaafsma 1992). I think that Jamie suffered in 
part because she had not done this. Instead of looking to her own conception 
of what it means to be a teacher Jamie talked about adopting the role "that has 
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been designated teacher;' The passive construction indicates that she was 
struggling against a vision of teaching that had been handed down to her from 
some unnamed source. If what Britzman says is true, and I am in large 
measure persuaded that it is, what follows for me as a teacher educator is that 
I must work to help my students develop their visions of themselves as 
teachers. 

Jamie's equating "teacher" with "authoritarian ' was at the center of her 
difficulty. And she is not alone in making that equation. Brian White, one of 
the participants in the conference, explained that his study (1992) of the 
questions that student teachers posed in their journals suggests that although 
students were struggling to understand their role, they saw being a competent 
manager as central to it. In fact, questions about management were more 
common than questions about any other aspect of a teacher's role. Of course, 
management is important, but it is little wonder that student teachers who see 
maintaining order as the sine qua non of teaching are uncomfortable stepping 
into that role. What they need, it seems to me, is a new vision of what it means 
to be a teacher. The papers of Judy Buchanan (see chapter 3) and of Glenda 
Bissex (see chapter 6) offer one such vision: the teacher as inquirer. 

This vision of what it means to be a teacher is radically at odds with the 
one that Jamie and so many other student teachers hold. Three crucial differ- 
ences stand out for me. In the first place both Buchanan and Bissex write of 
the teacher as inquirer, as what one is rather than as what one does. That is, 
unlike Jamie, who saw being a teacher as doing the things that teachers do, 
Buchanan and Bissex speak of teachers in terms of the habits of mind they 
bring to their teaching, their concern, thoughtfulness, open-mindedness, and 
courage. This shift in focus would certainly be important to Jamie. Jamie is 
disturbed because she cannot compose a coherent life story. Britzman argues 
that Jamie's effort is a mistake, that she is "attempting an impossible transcen- 
dence " But what McAdams (1989) describes is not a search for transcen- 
dence, but rather a search for coherence. He argues that what provides this 
coherence is the nature of the main character in the story that a person 
composes. (His discussion of generativity (160-64) is especially germane in 
this context.) If Jamie's conception of what it means to be a teacher had 
changed, her search for coherence would not have been thwarted by the 
interference of the role she was forced to play. Casting herself in the role of 
inquirer would instead have allowed her to create a more consistent vision of 
herself, for this role requires much of what Jamie sees in herself as a "human 
being." including the doubts. 

Second, in the conception of teacher as inquirer, the locus of authority 
shifts from Jamie's unnamed others, who are dictating what a teacher should 
be, to the teachers themselves, who are the creators and disseminators ol 
knowledge. Britzman notes that one of Jamie's problems is that she is working 
to create an identity in a situation in which she has little say. But as Smagor- 
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insky and Jordahl (1991) conclude, the politics of the student-teaching expe- 
rience change when the student-teacher is also a researcher, especially when 
the cooperating teacher is a co-investigator. 

And third, instead of being paralyzing, the conception of teacher as inquirer 
brings with it a commitment to activism, a commitment by both student 
teachers and experienced teachers to change their classrooms, schools, and 
districts in accordance with what they have learned in their inquiries. (See 
Lytle and Cochran-Smith 1992 for elaboration of this point.) If what Bucha- 
nan and Bissex say is true — and I find their arguments very persuasive — what 
follows for me as a teacher educator is that I must work to make it more likely 
that my students will put inquiry at the heart of their practice. 

The conference, then, presented me with two challenges: working to help 
my students articulate their visions of teaching and encouraging them to 
include inquiry as part of that vision. The other papers of the conference 
suggested ways to help me meet those challenges. Schubert and Ayers (see 
chapter 7). for example, argue that more attention could profitably be paid to 
educational lore in literature and the arts. They suggest that such study may 
enhance our understanding of leaching and the curriculum. What strikes me 
is that this study might also help my students understand their conception of 
teaching and the extent to which it has been influenced by the arts. How many 
of our students come to us inspired by the Robin Williams character in Dead 
Poets Society? More than a few, I would guess. But do we treat this inspiration 
seriously? Having prospective teachers write and talk about the artistic influ- 
ences that have shaped their vision will help them explore the assumptions 
that underlie those visions, making it more likely, on the one hand, that they 
can put them into practice, or, on the other, that they can turn a critical eye on 
them. 

Artistic renditions of teaching are to some extent cases. Grossman and 
Shulman (see chapter 1) argue that the knowledge base of teaching should 
largely be made up of case studies of teaching and learning, a principle that 
also guides the Teacher Lore Project about which Ayers and Schubert write. 
Grossman and Shulman contend that studying cases will help students under- 
stand the range of possibilities inherent in a given teaching situation. They 
argue further that through such study students can learn the "strategic and 
moral lessons" the narratives contain. Petrosky (see chapter 2) notes that the 
consideration of cases can provide the occasion for the production of dis- 
course and that discourse can be interpreted for the kinds of knowledge it 
employs. It does not stretch Petrosky *s argument much to see the discourse 
student teachers might produce about cases as texts that would help them 
read themselves by helping them understand the beliefs they are bringing 
to teaching. 
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When students are doing this analysis, they are doing research. The confer- 
ence helped bring home to me that if 1 want my students to understand the 
benefits of inquiry, I have to do more than actively engage them in discussing 
the results of the research of others. I have to engage them in the collection 
and analysis of data. The ethnography projects that Beverly Moss describes 
(see chapter 5). for example, could be at the center of a methods class and give 
students lessons about sameness and diversity and about what inquiry can 

teach them. . 

The conference has made me think hard about my teaching. And my 
courses will be different because of it. But 1 don't want to give the impression 
that the papers provide easy answers. Although I think that it is important to 
have students explore their conceptions of teaching, 1 know that their explo- 
rations are likely to put me in a dilemma. I have to create an atmosphere in 
which students feel safe to sav what they are thinking. But I don't believe that 
all conceptions of teaching are equal. I don't think much of the kind of 
teaching Robin Williams's character did in Dead Poets Society, tor example. 
How can I communicate my thinking without making the project another 
version of "Guess What's on the Teacher's Mind"? 1 know that articulating a 
vision is important, but I also know that students need specific knowledge, 
what Grossman and Shulman call pedagogical content knowledge, to be able 
to put their visions into practice. 1 worry about finding a balance between 
seeing the big picture and studying the little things that make the big picture 
possible 1 think 1 know some of those little things, but 1 wonder if sharing 
them makes my students passive recipients of my knowledge rather than 
creator, of their own. 1 want my students to make inquiry part of their 
teaching, but. as Sally Hampton points out, schools are not set up to support 
that kind of inquiry. . 

As comforting as it would be to go away from a conference with definitive 
answers going away with questions may be even more important. If I believe 
that 'he vision of teacher as inquirer offers my students an important way of 
imagining themselves, then what follows for me as a teacher is that 1 must be 
a„ inquirer too. that 1 must study my own practice. The conference has given 
me a place to start. 
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Renee T. Gift was churned with the responsibility of being a commenta- 
tor at the conference. She was asked to make sense of all of the papers 
and proceedings and to share her insights with us at the final session. It 
is apparent from what follows that at limes she heard a cacophony oj 
discordant voices. Nevertheless, she provides a masterly and generous 
account of some of the common themes that resonated throughout the 
meetings. She places our Search for community" as a central force, 
process, and fact of life in all teacher learning development. 



My remarks in this chapter are based on two assumptions about the nature of 
knowing and learning how to teach. The first is that categories of knowledge 
for teaching English are formed, reformed, constructed, reconstructed, and 
rearranged as teachers interact with others in and out of classrooms. The 
second^assumption is that this process of knowing is profoundly affected by 
teachers thinking about who they are and who they would like to be as persons 
and. then, who they are and who they would like to be as teachers of English. 
What counts as knowledge for the teaching of English, therefore, is both a 
function of social negotiation and of individual biography. For those ol us 
who are educators, salient (or valued) knowledge within the larger domain ol 
English is a reflection of the communities created by drawing boundary 
lines— those drawn to exclude categories of ideas, people, and items that do 
not belong; those drawn to include categories that do belong; and those drawn 
to illustrate the intersections among items that might properly belong to more 
than one category. 

What 1 might consider to be essential knowledge— an understanding ol 
reader-response theory, for example— another might consider either contro- 
versial, trivial, or impractical ly theoretical. As 1 interact with those who hold 
different views. 1 may change my mind, adapt my position to accommodate 
these different views, agree to disagree, or choose to withdraw from further 
interactions. In this chapter 1 will argue that several diverse discourse commu- 
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nities are drawn upon as novice teachers move through university settings, 
into school settings, and (perhaps) into collaborations between the two. While 
one person might construe these communities as alike, possibly even the 
same, another might construe them as distinct and even antithetical to each 
other. 

As Beverly N4oss (chapter 5) reminds us, within and across communities 
there are similar and dissimilar values, norms, goals, and rituals. When one 
stands far from the perimeter of a community, one might not notice this. But 
when one begins to interact with community members, similarities and differ- 
ences become more apparent, although how one interprets these may depend 
on whether one has a receptive or a hostile mindset. While we are beginning 
to learn more about the communities involved in learning to teach English, we 
have tended to focus more on the individual construction of knowledge than 
on the social, and we know more about the novice teacher's construction of 
knowledge in English than we do about those who affect that construction, 
whether they are university professors, graduate students, or field-based 
it iier educators. 

I hold these assumptions, in part, because of my research with novice 
English teachers who are simultaneously labeled students and teachers, in 
what Britzman (see chapter 4) notes is the oxymoron of student teaching. In 
working with the novices I have come to understand how much we do not 
understand about the adults with whom they interact briefly, nor do we have 
sufficient knowledge of how individuals construct meaning when the mes- 
sages from those adults are perceived to be discrepant or contradictory. But 
also, reflection on my experiences as an English teacher, a teacher educator, 
and a researcher has a very personal meaning as I think back on my experi- 
ences with and around communities defined by labels such as drama teacher, 
speech teacher, advanced placement teacher, remedial teacher, English 
professor, education professor, teacher educator, psychologist, educational 
researcher, and others. Moving into any of these communities requires both 
individual volition and acceptance by the community. While I have always 
labeled myself an educator, throughout the past twenty-plus years I have 
moved in and around numerous educational discourse communities — some 
with which I strongly identify, others in which I remain on the periphery, and 
still others to which I will never be accepted because I do not have the proper 
"credentials." And so I begin with a brief example of my own background as 
a prelude to speculating on others who are in the field of English education. 

A Personal Biography and Search for Community 

For eight years I was a high school English teacher. Although I was primarily 
assigned to teach speech and drama, I also taught world literature, British and 
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American literature, and, for a few very special semesters, the literature of 
mystery suspense, and science fiction. When I think back to those eight years 
in Florida I see one often confused high school teacher working with various 
groupings of white and African American students in work that was some- 
times devoid of meaning for them, for me, and for us as a group. I wondered 
a lot about this issue of meaning. Why were my drama students usually 
involved and committed, while these same students in my literature classes 
were compliant, but unenthusiastic? Why was I able to help my speech 
students develop confidence, critical analytical skills, and a sense ot sell, 
while my students' writing never showed similar progress? And, finally, what 
did it mean to be a student in New Smyrna Beach Senior High School when 
racial tension was low? Or high? When drug use was the norm for some 
groups but not for others? I realize now that I would have been a good 
member of the Philadelphia Teachers' Learning Cooperative (see chapter 3). 
but at the time I did not think in terms of research or action research. 

I did think about my teaching and my students, although I never used terms 
like "reflection on action" or "reflection in action" (Schon 1983). I wasn t a 
perfect teacher; I made a lot of mistakes. But there were moments when I was 
a very very good teacher. Those were the moments when the students and 
had all worked hard to produce a play, to record student-authored mysteries 
or to write poems to one another, or when we all became a community ot 
learners as we investigated the meaning of a short story, poem, or novel- 
when "l" was a contributing part of "we." In making the decision to leave high 
school for full-time graduate work I opted for time to think, to reconstruct my 
experience as a high school teacher of white and African Amencan children, 
and then, to continue teaching somewhere, not to leave the classroom. 

Graduate school was total immersion into the language of academic re- 
search. Experimental design, cognitive developmental comparisons, clinical 
interviews, connoisseurship. trustworthiness, positivism, probability sam- 
pling triangulation. and other terms I had never encountered were made 
familiar and even comfortable as I read and worried and now tried to make 
sense of my reconstructed self-a teacher who was striving to be accepted as 
a researcher. But other terms also entered my awareness, such as process 
writing new criticism, reader response, social construction, narrative unity. 
For just as I had never encountered research in my undergraduate education, 
I had never encountered theoretical orientations within the field of English. 
By the time I received my degree I had become aware of many concepts in 
English education that I hoped to take back to some classroom, some day. 

My degree however, is not in English education. In my first university 
position 1 taught foundations courses and general methods to prospective 
teachers in a collaborative program that crossed university departmental lines. 
With these colleagues I helped redesign an entire teacher education curricu- 
lum and 1 wrote about reflective practice. I both wrote about and lived 
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collaborative teaching and collaborative inquiry. I even began to categorize 
myself (carving out an identity as a scholar)— and the category was not 
English education. Although I maintained membership in NCRE and NCTE, 
1 did not attend their conferences, because I identified more closely with the 
members of AACTE, ATE. and AERA. While I continued to read in some 
journals related to the teaching of English, I was consciously aware of the 
lines I was drawing—and the possibility that the community of English 
education would be closed to me. 

I was also conscious of the continuing impact the discourse of learning to 
read and learning to write had on my own teaching. I had become committed 
to helping college students write more analytically and clearly, as well as to 
"debriefing" my students on their readings of texts with which I was already 
familiar. And. through their eyes, I learned that what I read into the "text" of 
an article, a book, or even an entire course, was not always the same as what 
they did. I recall one painful attempt to understand my students' perceptions 
better while working with Norm Kagan, a counseling psychologist. His coun- 
selors-in-training, using his technique of "interpersonal process recall," inter- 
viewed the prospective teachers in my class by discussing an audiotape of a 
lecture 1 had given. They expressed anger, pain, and hostility in recorded 
comments such as, "She didn't even thank us for turning in our papers." "She 
is lecturing about wait time and just asked a question [rhetorical, I thought] 
and didn't wait for an answer." "She doesn't care about us!" 1 also recall one 
student in an Introduction to Education course berating me for allowing 
multiple drafts of papers— because he felt it penalized students who had no 
time to redraft. Clearly, I had been influenced by my interactions with the 
F;nglish education community, but 1 had a lot to learn about translating my 
knowledge into the practice of working with adults. 

In my present position at the University of Illinois, I have begun to shift 
my thinking about myself and my category. I am working within the context 
of a collaborative school-university teacher education program. I teach En- 
glish methods; I also make numerous visits to observe my students and to talk 
with my field-based colleagues. I am a novice English educator, but an eager 
one. In my eagerness to improve my teaching and use my research skills I 
have conducted an action research project into my own teaching, in col- 
laboration with prospective English teachers and our field-based teacher 
educators. 

As is often the case with qualitative inquiry, the perspectives on meaning 
varied across role-groups. What I did not anticipate (but should have) was that 
the discourse community that shapes and is shaped by research values discon- 
tinuation, while the discourse community that shapes and is shaped by teach- 
ing may see diseonfirmation as harsh criticism. And so I bring to this chapter 
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a biography shaped by walking and continuing to walk the boundaries among 
several professional discourse communities. 

Increasingly, 1 have become aware of the "language with all its controls and 
desires" (Petrosky. chapter 2) that 1 and my academic colleagues use to 
maintain our status within our fields. It is entirely possible that the discourse 
that serves us well in academia oppresses our public school colleagues and. 
maybe, the teachers-to-be who are also our students. I have become increas- 
ingly aware that much of the discourse oriented toward teacher preparation in 
general, and English education in particular, is not shared by many ot our 
university-based or school-based colleagues. Different groups have drawn 
boundaries around what is and is not requisite knowledge for learning English 
in elementary, middle, and senior high school. Each group has made decisions 
that some sources of knowledge are privileged and others are marginal. In 
reflecting on the NCRE/NCTE conference, the preceding chapters, and my 
current work with collaborative English education I will frame the remainder 
of this discussion around three questions suggested by the conference pro- 
ceedings: Can we identify bases for creating community within English 
teacher education? Indeed, why might it be desirable to create a community 
of English teacher educators? And finally, will university-based educators be 
accepted as members of such a community? 

Bases for Creating Community within English Education 

My use of the term "community" has been strongly influenced by Gee's 
(1990) analysis of the ideology in discourse. 

A discourse is any stretch of language (spoken, written, signed) which 
•hangs together' to make sense to some community of people who use 
that language. ... But making sense is always a social and variable 
manner: what makes sense to one community of people may not make 
sense to another. (103) 
Communities mav be defined by proximity, as with the teachers on the 
kindergarten team; by belief, as with the Amish; by commitment to a particu- 
lar set of goals, as with the pro-choice movement; or by work role, as with 
professors of rhetoric. To belong to a community one may or may not be 
located near other members, nor do members even need to know one another 
(as is often the case with the NCRE/NCTE community). Proximity and 
acquaintance are less important than a shared worldview. or. to paraphrase 
from Gee. a shared ideology involving 

• a set of values and viewpoints about the relationships between people 
and the distribution of social goods. 
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• the adoption of standpoints and positions defined, in part, by their 
opposition to other standpoints and positions. 

• the advocacy of certain concepts, viewpoints, and values at the expense 
of others. (144) 

Gee uses the term "discourse" as a count noun naming "a sort of 'identity 
kit' which comes complete with appropriate instructions on how to act t talk, 
and often write, so as to take on a particular social role that others will 
recognize" (142). To be accepted into a community one must not only master 
the discourse, but the discourse community must acknowledge that one has 
been accepted. Thus, while I may use concepts from social linguistics to frame 
one part of my construction of learning to teach, and while I may continue to 
study in this area, it is unlikely that I will be accepted into this particular 
discourse community because my training, my personal history, and my 
professional affiliations lie with teacher education and with English 
education. 

I could, however, return to graduate school and retrain. Even then I might 
not be accepted as a sociolinguist, depending upon my performance in gradu- 
ate school, my ability to integrate prior work with my new learning, and my 
ability to assimilate the values of the linguistic community. One barrier might 
be my strong conviction that educators, especially those who work with 
teachers, must consider how theories play out in practice in addition to 
developing and testing theoretical constructs. My emphasis on practice illus- 
trates the power of individual biography on choice of community member- 
ship, but it also provides some insight into the fact that community within the 
university-based component of teacher education is rare. 

Teacher preparation curricula are typically fragmented into courses taught 
by graduate students or by professors whose primary concern is education 
within a discipline, not the education of prospective teachers (Judge 1982; 
Goodlad 1990; Shuell 1992). In addition, many of these courses emphasize 
knowledge transmission within a narrow specialization (such as Victorian 
novels, or Eliot's poetry) as opposed to the individual and social integration 
of knowledge across domains (Ginsburg and Clift 1990). This fragmentation 
is often exacerbated by field experiences which may be miseducative (Fei- 
man-Nemser and Buchmann 1 987). Taken together, both university-based and 
field-based experiences often provide students who would be teachers with 
mixed messages about the status of education, the process of learning, and 
even the relative value of course content (Clift, Meng, and Eggerding 1992). 
As we move from issues in general teacher preparation to issues in English 
education in particular, Grossman and Shulman (see chapter 1 ) remind us that 
the term "English" is itself open to multiple interpretations and, therefore, that 
studying teacher knowledge in English is difficult, at best. 
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At least four discourse communities are embedded within Grossman and 
Shulman's discussion of teacher knowledge in English: (1) the community 
represented by Applebee, Elbow, and others who study the nature of English 
and English teaching; (2) the community represented by Shulman, Grossman, 
and others who study both the general nature of teacher learning and the 
distinctions that must be made when one focuses on learning within a specific 
content domain; (3) the community of researchers and professional educators 
interested in the potential of case-based learning for knowledge acquisition in 
complex domains; and (4) the community of novice English teachers who are 
in the process of constructing practical knowledge of teaching. 

Ideally, the communities represented by 1, 2, and 3 would work in concert 
to influence and improve the learning experiences for 4. But if we were 
to create Venn diagrams representing intersections among these four commu- 
nities would we find that this is the case? And. if we added additional 
communities-the university-based teachers of literature and wnt.ng and the 
school-based teachers of grades 6-12. would we be able to say that there is a 
community of English educators working in concert to optimize professional 
learning experiences? „ 

Brit/man's chapter (see chapter 4) suggests that the answer is no. Her 
story of Jamie Owl's search for identity highlights the tension that results 
when a novice's personal identity confronts an experienced teacher's con- 
struction of classroom culture. While Jamie struggles to make sense of what 
is happening to her. she docs not find a supportive group who could help her 
enter the discourse community comprising senior high school English teach- 
ers There is no analogy to the child study group Buchanan describes for the 
student teachers in Brit/.man's study. Rather, while standing on the outs.de of 
the community, Jamie decides to reject the high school English teacher com- 
munity and Britzman challenges us all to reconceptualize research on teacher 
thinking as a problem of language, as it influences the construction and 
reconstruction of identity. 

Moss (chapter 5). who currently would not identify herself as a teacher 
educator, confronts issues of identity, language, and culture directly. She and 
her students acknowledge the tension that exists as personal identity and 
understanding of others' identities meet and interact. She argues persuasively 
that not only do her students reconstruct their understanding of similarity and 
diversity but that her own understandings are reconstructed each semester she 
teaches composition to her first-year students. Her discussion of cultural 
differences as resources makes an important case for learning from both sets 
created by the hypothetical Venn diagrams referred to above-those commu- 
nities that intersect as well as those that are disjoint. While her statement. 1 
want my differences to be recognized and celebrated, and 1 want my similari- 
ties to be recognized and celebrated." is embedded in a discussion of cultural 
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and racial classroom issues, the words have meaning for any discussion of 
cultural and professional discourse issues. What are the similarities that we 
can celebrate across the discourse communities comprised in English educa- 
tion? What are the differences that we can recognize and celebrate without 
alienating one another? 

The teachers who are, at the same time, researchers (see Bissex, chapter 6, 
and Buchanan, chapter 3) emphasize one potential similarity that is enjoying 
a resurgent prominence — the importance of teachers' learning from their own 
teaching. For Bissex, university teaching is at once a process of studying her 
own teaching, enabling others to learn from their own teaching, and creating 
a context in which this learning is shared and opened to discussion. For 
Buchanan, elementary school teaching is the same process. The Philadelphia 
Teachers' Learning Cooperative, through teacher-organized child study groups, 
provides a context for learning equivalent to that of a university course — but 
eliminates some of the political negotiations for power and authority that 
Jamie Owl experienced. 

Judy Buchanan's is the only other chapter in this book to use the term 
"community" in its title. Buchanan acknowledges that there is some tension 
inherent in working across communities — especially the tension produced by 
talking about teachers as "they," while at the same time thinking through 
necessary reforms in American education. She also acknowledges that this 
tension is not always resolved, but ends her discussion with the observation, 
"It is having the opportunity to keep asking these questions that has contrib- 
uted to my growth as a teacher, and it is the support of communities of 
teachers that makes asking these questions possible." Bissex has also noted 
that **a community of teacher-researchers is building — a community of teach- 
ers who are coming to see themselves as knowers." One item that we might 
all have in common is a commitment to continually learning, to asking the 
same questions in different contexts, and to growing as learners of English and 
learners of teaching. 

A second possible base for community within English education is 
our interest in and fascination with the use of language in all its forms. 
Whether we are assessing facility and expertise in language use (see 
Petrosky, chapter 2), recording the oral language of teachers (see Ayers and 
Schubert, chapter 7). analyzing the political dimensions of language (see 
Brit/man, chapter 4), or trying to find the right words in order to complete 
a book chapter, we are all fascinated with the power and beauty of oral and 
written communication. Too often, however, we draw a boundary line that 
separates our interest in language use from students* opportunities to share 
that interest. 

Hampton's accounts (see chapter 8) of elementary and secondary school 
students using oral and written language to create their own curricula and to 
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change the nature of English education in their schools is at once exciting and 
sobering. She reminds us many times that one teacher working in one class- 
room can have only a limited impact on educational change. Change is 
systemic; risk taking that is not supported throughout the system can result in 
disaster for teachers, students, and administrators. She reminds us. as do 
Britzman and Petrosky. that education occurs in a political context— one that 
we cannot escape even though we may wish to do so. And so, even though we 
may find bases for community in English education through our interest in 
language, our concern for personal and professional growth, our commitment 
to inquiry, and other possible similarities not discussed above, we may find 
that these bases are neither necessary or sufficient to promote structural or 
curricular change, given our differences in worldviews. especially those re- 
lated to the differing political and economic contexts of university systems 
and public school systems. 

The Potential for Community within English Teacher Education 

For two years I have had the opportunity to work through an action research 
project with two student teachers wherein we all attempted to understand 
better, and to improve, our teaching. This experience has made me acutely 
aware of the social, political, and educational barriers that affect any attempt 
to redraw the boundary lines across the communities of college English, 
teacher education, and secondary teaching. It has also convinced me that 
redrawing boundaries to examine the intersections of these communities is an 
important task for all of us who are interested in improving instruction for 
students at all levels of the educational enterprise. 

Scott Egcerding took his first teaching job in August 1992. As a student 
teacher andJater. as a graduate student in English literature, he analyzed and 
wrote about his experiences in both communities in an attempt to understand 
his own thoughts and feelings as he moved in and out of three student teaching 
assignments, balanced student teaching with methods instruction, and mapped 
the graduate study of literature onto his experiences in teaching. 

At Washington University 1 had expected small classes where 1 would be 
able as 1 said in an interview, to "discuss literature on a higher level than 
1 was able to do at the high school." What 1 found, as one of my 
professors put it. was "the end of my liberal education." After spending 
sixteen weeks of student teaching searching for any semblance of an 
educational philosophy or an image of myself as an educator and not an 
imitator 1 was surprised to find that I was now supposed to shut up and 
learn I found mvself cntici/.ing mv English professors and the graduate 
program based on a set of ideal images 1 had formed ol what a r raduate 
instructor \\as supposed to he. 
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Creta Meng is a graduate student in English education. She is currently 
beginning a master's thesis tracing the philosophical heritage contributing to 
Louise Rosenblatt's theories of teaching literature. Her experiences have been 
somewhat different from Scott's and, unlike him, she is still not sure if she 
wants to make secondary school teaching a career. 

As I stated earlier, as an undergraduate student I considered education 
courses a necessary evil — something to be endured but not enjoyed. 
When I decided to go to graduate school, I was torn between an advanced 
degree in English and one in education. My English classes had been 
exciting and intellectually stimulating, while my education classes had 
been boring and, from a novice point of view, fairly commonsense. My 
decision to apply to the College of Education was pragmatic — accep- 
tance was assured with only a minimal expenditure of effort. And yet I 
was unsure that I was making the right choice. A year later and a year 
smarter, however, 1 feel that my pragmatic decision was also a sound one. 

I can't imagine teaching without the knowledge that I have now. The 
opportunity to read, discuss, and reflect, in more depth, upon educational 
research literature, the social and philosophical foundations of education, 
curriculum design and development, and the theory and practice of 
teaching and learning has finally enabled me to begin to articulate a 
consistent theory of practice. From an intellectual point of view, my 
graduate course work has been both provocative and empowering. Per- 
haps most important, working on this project has enabled me to more 
fully understand myself. 

Both students' writing illustrates the dynamic status of learning to teach as 
it has been affected by interactions across discourse communities. Their 
viewpoints on their separate graduate communities have been changed by 
their semester-long experience with student teaching — an experience that was 
not entirely pleasant for either student (for an extended discussion of their 
experiences see Clift, Meng, and Eggerding 1992). But their views on gradu- 
ate school have been profoundly influenced by their interactions with secon- 
dary school students and their teachers. Neither was accepted as a member of 
the teaching community, and both chose to remain students for one more year. 
Within that time they were able to reflect on and examine the messages they 
inferred from coursework and from experience and to think through the 
controls they perceived on their thoughts, behaviors, and values. 

When we began data analysis, seven months after completing student 
teaching, Scott and Creta still retained very negative attitudes about their 
experience— a feeling of being frustrated by a system over which they had 
little control and a sense that their student teaching semester had been uncom- 
monly problematical. Through reading others 4 research, and through our long 
discussions while writing together, we had the opportunity to analyze, evalu- 
ate, and reconstruct our experience mediated by time. Scott has come to 
identify most closely with the community of high school English practitio- 
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ners although we will all be interested in his perceptions of his first year as a 
probationary member of that community. Creta still identifies with the umver- 
s"y academic community, and all three of us wonder if she will ever attempt 
,o be a secondary school teacher. We know that ours is an unfinished story. 
We also know that if we had not analyzed our data together our separate 
constructions would be very different from the one we have come to agree 

"'while all three of us have primary membership in different discourse 
communities, we know that our concerns and interests overlap. The context 
of collaborative inquiry has enabled all three of us to unlock and learn from 
the miseducative aspects of experience and to form a more pos.tive atUtude^ 
not only about learning to teach but also about teaching as a profession .Based 
on our work we have argued in our joint writing for inclusion of the tudent 
teacher in the dialogue of learning to teach. Inclusion, we feel, would resolve 
Teh of the miscommunication we experienced and would help to reconc.le 
the roles and relationships of the student teachmg triad. 

While conducting this research I have also had many °PP°— rf 0 
discuss our project with several field-based colleagues who teach middle 
school and senior high school English. Although they agree that the ^researcl 
has been beneficial to Scott, to Creta, and to me. my field-based colleagues 
ar" withholding a va,ue judgment. They are currently working ; hrough the 
problems that result when student teachers voice their pain in a public forum. 
And must add. they would not label the problem as 1 would. The cooperating 
Teachers with whom we worked were and are hurt that the students were no 
a^e to voice or to resolve communication problems at the tim. They do no 
know why communication was a problem. They are also bothered that the 
students should choose to write openly about these probes w.th a univers. y 
professor. For other teachers, the research has triggered discussions that had 
never occurred in a joint school-university forum before. 

Whv might we want to create community within Engl.sh teache educa 
ti0 n> in part the answer lies in the ongoing conversations produced by our 
action research In addition to raising questions of research eth.es and of 
g ing Tee to politically powerless student teachers, the cooperating each- 
crs have expressed concern regarding the poor preparation student teachers 
Reived in English content-^ven though they were Engl.sh majors! Other 
Eng ish t achers have begun to examine exactly what expectations they have 
for prospective English teachers-and how they might best convey these 
e^cTtL. The program staff (both at the university and the , so ools have 
begun to plan structures to encourage more joint planning for the < teacher 
Et on courses and to build in stronger lines of conunumuihon that mclude 
computer networking among cooperating teachers, stud- teachers, and 
methods instructors. 
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We have also raised with the college administration our joint concerns 
regarding the time and stress associated with accepting student teachers— 
especially when one is attempting to be a concerned teacher, teacher educator, 
and parent all at once! And we have begun to restructure classes for experi- 
enced teachers that encourage knowledge construction within our joint field 
of teacher education. Finally, we have realized that we do not share a common 
set of values with regard to critical inquiry when that inquiry focuses on issues 
close to self and identity. Wc know that we operate within different discourses; 
we hope that we can use that knowledge to at least tolerate both our similari- 
ties and our differences, possibly even to celebrate them. 

What we have not discussed is how we might bring our colleagues who 
specialize in literature, speech, rhetoric, and linguistics into our drscussion. 
Recall that one of Gee's contentions is that becoming a part of a discourse 
necessitates the adoption of standpoints and positions defined, in part, by their 
opposition to other standpoints and positions. Student teachers, who walk the 
boundaries among discourse communities, are placed in an uncomfortable and 
powerless position. In the university English department it may be important 
to speak in the language of poststrueturalism; in the high school English 
classroom it may be important to decry the irrelevance of English department 
ideology. In a teacher education program it may be important to criticize 
tracking or streaming students; in the high school it may be important to 
accord greater status and respect to the Advanced Placement teachers; in a 
liberal arts and sciences program these issues may be uninteresting. Which 
brings me to my last issue — one which was not directly raised by the preced- 
ing chapters, but was discussed often during small-group sessions at the 
NCRE/NCTE conference. 

Should University-Based Educators Be Part of a Community of English 
Teacher Educators? 

This is not a rhetorical question. For many years the university community has 
debated and discussed this question in print (a few examples are Borrowman 
1956; Haberman and Stinnett 1973; Clifford and Guthrie 1988; Goodlad 
1990), and within the past decade we have seen a rapid proliferation of 
programs in which school districts certify teachers, several instances of stales 
severely restricting university monopolies on certification preparation, and a 
few instances in which both public and private universities have abandoned 
teacher education completely. Today on many campuses the teacher education 
program is seen as having low status by professorial colleagues within col- 
leges of liberal arts and sciences and within colleges of education (Ginsburg 
and CI i ft 1990; Goodlad 1990). 
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Although the Research about Teacher Education Studies (AACTE 1987) 
and other studies provide data suggesting that students are generally satisfied 
with their experiences in education classes, the folklore continues to tell us 
otherwise. One statement that we frequently encounter in our collaborative 
program is that students only learn to teach through experience, that education 
courses are too impractical. And, as I suggested above and as Grossman and 
Shulman argue, the content in university-based English courses is of contest- 
able value when novice teachers begin to consider how to teach in school 
settings. One obvious example from Scott's experience is the expectation that 
he teach Romeo and Juliet while also teaching research skills. Another, from 
Cretans experience, is the expectation that she hold high school students 
accountable for independent reading and encourage them to appreciate Spoon 
River Anthology at the same time. The emphasis on accomplishing multiple 
objectives while teaching a district-required text to students who did not 
choose to be in class, but had no option to leave, was a major problem that 
university professors of literature never discussed and possibly never faced. 

If the university community is ambivalent about the importance of their 
role in preparing people to teach English; if the classroom teaching commu- 
nity is a bit skeptical of the quality of university preparation; and if students 
feel unsupported by either community, then we have a social situation in 
which each community sends messages that marginalize the other. Recogniz- 
ing this possibility, many teacher education programs have begun to restruc- 
ture the social and the curricular domains of teacher education. For example, 
the University of Cincinnati has begun co-admitting students into liberal arts 
and sciences and education as a cohort and requiring that they attend seminars 
and other small-group sessions that enable them to bridge their learning 
among courses and between their courses and the public schools. The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico pioneered a collaborative program in which classroom 
teachers are temporarily assigned to co-teach university methods courses with 
university faculty. College of Education faculty and Liberal Arts and Sciences 
faculty at the University of Dayton are co-teaching courses for both prospec- 
tive teachers and students who are not necessarily prospective teachers. I 
could also mention innovative collaborations in Pittsburgh, Boulder, Milwau- 
kee, Gainesville, and many other institutions whose faculty have made a 
commitment to creating teacher education communities. 

Many of these programs were initiated by universities and enjoy the 
current support of both their respective institutions and the public schools- 
representing a significant commitment to collaborative program development. 
In sev-ral of the programs, there is also a commitment to collaborative 
inquiry. In other words, there are positive examples of individual and institu- 
tional commitment, places where change has moved beyond one teacher 
educator, one experimental program. And on that positive note I would like to 
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return to the assumptions expressed in the first paragraph and turn them into 
questions. 

If categories of knowledge for teaching English are formed, reformed, 
constructed, reconstructed, and rearranged as teachers interact with others in 
and out of their classrooms, what contexts facilitate knowledge construction 
within the field of English? How can we examine and evaluate the social, 
psychological, political, and personal forces that foster change or serve to 
maintain the status quo? Which of these inquiries are best conducted by 
participants? By those external to the situation? How does membership in a 
particular discourse (or group of discourses) affect the questions one asks and 
the evidence one counts as valid? Is a new discourse community likely to 
emerge if participants from diverse discourses work together? 

is the process of knowing profoundly affected by teachers thinking about 
who they are and who they would like to be as persons and, then, who they 
are and who they would like to be as teachers of English? Or does this 
assumption overly emphasize the individual and the impact of one's biogra- 
phy? Are the boundary lines that are drawn to exclude, include, or determine 
intersections a product more of history, of class, of ethnicity, or of other social 
forces? Is there a syntactic structure within English that provides a skeletal 
framework for knowing and coming to know? Or, is this too a social 
construction? 

What is the impact of working with others whose discourses are different? 
Do negotiated understandings emerge, or do participants withdraw in misun- 
derstanding, alienation, or admission that the potential outcomes are not worth 
the effort? These questions and many others are approprk.te topics of study 
for NCRE/NCTL members and, also, for the many related groups who are 
interested in improving teaching and learning within the field of English. This 
implies thinking more globally than Buchanan's emphasis on classroom 
teachers meeting together, than Bissex's emphasis on university teachers and 
classroom teachers meeting together, and even than Hampton's reminder that 
change must be systemic, for we must begin to think across systems and 
across discourses as we raise the same questions over and over, in order to 
fashion temporally and situationally appropriate answers. 
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